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ODEWIN'S        ESTIMONY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN  THE  BURNT  WOODS. 

THE  western  slope  of  the  Park  ra»ige,  as  it  sinks 
into  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  is  clothed  to  the 
timber-line  with  monotonous  forests  of  pine  and  fir. 
In  winter  this  dark  zone  of  trees  looks  darker  for  the 
zone  of  snows  above  it ;  in  spring  the  patches  of  sun- 
light on  the  mountain-side  bring  out  a  paler  and  more 
vivid  green ;  the  lower  gulches,  lined  with  aspens,  in 
autumn  show  a  streak  of  faded  gold ;  but  at  all  seasons, 
from  the  highest  of  the  mountain's  lights  to  the  deepest 
of  its  shadows,  the  range  of  color  is  slight. 

The  deepest  shadow  on  the  mountains  is  one  which 
does  not  change  with  the  seasons  or  pass  with  the 
clouds.  It  covers  an  area  of  many  acres.  Within  its 
limits  the  trees  are  still  standing,  but  leafless  and  black- 
ened from  root  to  crown.  They  are  the  unburied  dead 
which  the  forest  fires  have  left  on  the  field  after  one 
of  their  wild  forays.  In  the  course  of  years  the  wind 
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4  JOHN  BODBWIN'S  TESTIMONY. 

Will  flay  them  and  the  snows  will  bleach  them  to  the 
grayish  whiteness  of  old  bones.  But  in  the  summer  of 
187-  w.ien  the  Eagle  Bird  and  Uinta  lode  clahns  were 
first  discovered,  the  burnt  woods  which  covered  them 
had  but  just  met  their  fate.  Kach  separate  tree  was  an 
eftigy  of  desolation,  uplilting  its  charred  and  rigid  limbs 
as  It  in  mute  attestation  of  its  wrongs.  The  wind  could 
get  no  more  music  out  of  them;  the  few  birds  which 
nested  so  far  above  the  valley  forsook  their  branches  • 
the  traveler  missed  their  spicy  shade.  They  could  offer 
no  longer  either  rest,  shelter,  or  concealment  to  any 
living  creature.  But  their  neighborhood  was  as  ncod  as 
any  other  for  the  location  bf  a  mine.  ^ 

Colonel  Harkins.  the  owner  of  the  Eagle  Bird  and 
the  Umta,  did  not  trouble  himself  about  his  environ- 
ment. He  looked  about  him  and  saw  that  the  dead 
trees  were  fit  for  fuel,  if  not  for  building  and  the  tim- 
.  benng  of  shafts.  He  saw  that  the  slope  of  the  hill  was 
sufficient  for  drainage,  and  for  the  future  ore-dumps  of 
unknown  value  to  lean  their  cone-shaped  mounds 
against.  He  reckoned  the  cost  of  a  wagon-road  to  the 
nearest  camp  two  miles  away,  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  many  lesser  camps  and  outlying  mines  scattered  far 
and  near  along  the  sides  of  the  range  or  concealed  in 
the  folds  of  its  forest  garment. 

An  old  hunter's  and   prospector's  trail,  startiiio  in 
the  valley,  took  its  way  deviously  but  always  upwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  pass.     A  short  distance  bevond 
the  two  claims  it  was  joined  by  a  trail  from  the  camp 
Thus  the  new  mines,  though  lonely  in  their  situation 
were  not  inaccessible.  ' 
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One  aftei  oon,  about  four  o'clock,  a  man  came  out 
of  the  Ea<:fle  Bird  tunnel,  extinguished  his  candle  as  its 
rays  turned  sickly  in  the  daylight,  and,  mounting  his 
horse,  followed  the  trail  which  led  onward  into  the 
forest.  Tlie  sun  stood  nearly  opposite  across  the  valley, 
and  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  hat-brim,  as  if  blinded  by 
the  glare.  He  sat  his  horse  easily,  lounging  a  little 
forward  after  the  majner  of  men  who  spend  many 
hours  in  the  saddle  in  solitary,  uneventful  journeyings. 
He  was  a  youngish,  slenderly  made  man,  with  a  dis- 
tinctly good  bearing.  Even  as  he  jogged  along  on  his 
bald  faced  bay  in  the  bleak,  untempered  light,  you  felt 
that  he  was  one  whom  life  had  refined  and  sobered,  if 
it  had  not  distinguished  him  with  any  great  measure 
of  joy  or  of  success.  His  thin,  smooth  cheeks  were 
darkly  tanned  ;  the  close-shorn,  light-brown  hair,  with- 
out a  trace  of  gold  in  it,  showed  by  its  difference  of 
texture  rather  than  color  against  his  temples  and  neck. 
His  hands  were  the  slender,  pointed  hands  which  go 
with  a  supple,  small-jointed  frame.  His  beauty,  in  fact, 
what  there  was  of  it,  consisted  chiefly  in  this  harmony 
of  pans,  uniting  in  a  personality  unique  but  singularly 
unaggressive.  The  rider's  name  was  John  Bodewin. 

The  trail,  now  turning  away  from  the  valley,  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  his  own  shadow  opposed  to  the  sun. 
Its  broad  light  streamed  before  him  into  the  forest  and 
shone  full  in  the  faces  of  two  people  at  a  little  distance 
from  him,  who  had  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  horse's 
feet,— a  middle-aged  gentleman,  seated  in  a  rather  dis- 
consolate attitude  on  the  smooth,  barkless  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree,  and  a  young  lady  in  a  riding-habit,  who 
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stood  near  him  and  was  speaking  to  him  when  Bodewiu 
saw  them  first.  The  gentleman  w;is  of  stout  propor- 
tions and  fresh  complexion,  intensified  by  a  recent  coat 
of  sunburn.  Bodowin  recognized  Mr.  Newbold  at  once  ; 
the  dark-eyed  girl  beside  him  was  presumably  Mr. 
Newbold's  daughter. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  still  a?  this  place  ?" 
she  had  been  saying.  "  I  cannot  hear  a  sound  except 
that  horse's  tread.  Some  one  is  coming  who  is  in  no 
hurry,  it  seems."     • 

A  moment  later  Bodewin  appeared  at  the  turn  of  the 

trail.  ' 

"  He's  in  no  hurry,"  Mr.  Newbold  remarked,  sulkily, 
eying  the  horseman's  approach,  "  if  he  takes  his  own 
business  as  coolly  as  he  does  other  people's." 

"  Do  you  know  him,  papa  ?"  the  girl  asked  in  surprise. 
Bodewin  had  welcome  the  sight  of  a  fair  woman  in  the 
forest,  and  involuntarily  paid  it  the  homage  of  a  more 
erect  seat  in  his  saddle,  and  a  hasty  restoration  of  his 
hat  from  the  angle  of  comfort  on  a  hot  afternoon  when 
the  sun  on  the  back  of  one's  neck,  to  the  level  of 
decorum  under  all  circumstances.  He  passed  the  group 
at  his  horse's  slowest  walk. 

"  How  d'you  do,  Bodewin  ?  Still  here,  you  see,"  Mr. 
Newbold  said,  touching  his  hat  to  him. 

Bodewin  made  some  civil  though  inaudible  reply. 
He  had  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Newbold,  but 
he  could  hardly  have  been  surprised  to  see  him  there  or 
elsewhere,  since  that  gentleman's  system  of  movement 
was  quite  unknown  to  him. 

Miss  Newbold  had  been  two  weeks  in  the  camp,  and 
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Bodewin  had  not  sought  to  see  her  or  be  presented  to 
her  for  reasons  personal,  referring  to  her  father,  and 
'local,  referring  to  the  city  of  her  father's  adoption.  He 
had  a  preconceived  idea  of  what  a  Kansas  City  girl  was 
likely  to  be.  But  who  was  he,  John  Bodewin,  a  native 
of  one  of  the  little  sound  cities  of  Connecticut,  that  he 
should  be  setting  up  geographical  standards  and  pre- 
judging his  countrywomen  by  them  ?  And  what  was 
there  about  Newbold  to  make  it  incredible  that  he 
should  be  the  father  of  a  girl,  too  handsome  not  to  be 
supposed  to  know  it  herself,  who  kept  her  quiet  pose 
under  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  with  an  unconcern  that 
had  in  it  as  little  of  bravado  as  of  stolidity  ? 

"  So  that  is  Mr.  John  Bodewin  !"  Miss  Newbold  said, 
with  meditative  emphasis. 

"  It's  queer  you  should  never  have  seen  Bodewin," 
her  father  remarked. 

"  I  think  I  did  see  him  once,  without  knowing  it  was 
he,  coming  out  of  the  Wiltsie  House  with  Mr.  Craig." 

"  Where  were  you  ?" 

"I  was  looking  out  of  our  window,  papa,  hoping 
every  next  man  on  the  street  would  be  you.  It  vas 
nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  I  was  simply  perishing  fos  luy 
dinner." 

"  I  suppose  I  must  have  come  along  after  a  while,  as 
you  didn't  perish,"  said  Mr.  Newbold.  "  When  was  it 
you  were  so  near  dissolution  ?" 

"It  was  on  Saturday,  the  nineteenth- of  June.  I 
remembered  the  date,  because  that  morning  you  first 
told  me  about  the  lawsuit,  and  the  text  on  my  calendar 
was  '  Keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law ' — *  especially 
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mining  law,'  I  wrote  underneath,  and  pinned  it  in  the 
frame  of  your  looking  glass.  IJut  you  did  not  see  it, 
because  that  afternoon  our  rooms  were  changed." 

"  You  and  Bodewin  must  consult  the  same  oracle," 
said  Mr.  New  bold.  "  It  was  on  that  afternoon  in 
Craig's  olHce  he  positively  refused  to  go  on  the  case." 

"  Did  he  give  you  his  reasons  for  declining,  papa,  or 
don't  they  give  reasons  ?" 

"They  do  as  they  choose,  generally.  Bodewin  chose 
to  keej)  his  to  himself." 

"  I  suppose  he  thinks  we  are  quite  in  the  wrong,  and 
is  too  polite  to  say*  so." 

"  What  lie  thinks  is  not  precisely  what  we  are  after." 
Mr.  Newbold  moved  restlessly  and  felt  in  his  pocket  for 
a  handkerchief  with  which  he  removed  the  marks  of 
charred  ))ine-wood  from  his  fingers.  "  He  is  supposed 
to  have  in  his  possession  the  facts  we  need  to  complete 
our  case.  If  he  would  consent  to  part  with  them  on  the 
witness-stand,  he  might  keep  his  opinion  and  welcome." 

"  Are  these  facts  Mr.  Bodewin's  property  exclusively, 
papa  ?" 

"  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are." 

"  Why,  how  wretched  of  him  !  He  might  as  well  be 
a  Uinta  man  and  done  with  it  !  Is  he,  do  you 
suppose  ?" 

"  I  don't  profess  to  know,  my  dear,  what  he  is  ?" 

"  Would  any  other  person  who  happened  to  have  the 
facts  Mr.  Bodewin  has  be  as  desirable  a  witness  as  he  ?" 

"More  so,  perhaps.  I  have  told  you  it  is  not 
Bodewin  we  want,  but  his  facts.  He  is  an  expert,  but  in 
this  case  he  is  not  asked  to  give  an  expert's  testimony." 

"  What  does  it  imply,  do  you  think  ?" 
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"  Wluit  does  what  imply  ?"  Mr.  Newbold  took  his 
cross-examination  with  a  lialf-bored,  half-amused  smile. 
He  had  a  sharp  eye  in  a  mild,  blunt-featured,  smooth- 
shaven  face. 

"  His  refusing  to  testify,  papa,"  his  daufjhter  patiently 
explained. 

"  It  might  imply,  among  other  things,  that  Mr.  Bode- 
win  is  not  in  want  of  money  at  present." 

"Are  witnesses  paid  much  money  for  their  testi- 
mony ?" 

"  Depends  on  the  witness,  and  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  on  what  you  call  much." 

"  Papa,  you  will  have  to  hold  me  !  You  look  so  com- 
ortable,  and  there  is  nowhere  else  to  sit."  Miss  New- 
bold  pushed  aside  her  father's  cane  and  seated  herself, 
with  a  smile  half-deprecating,  half  playful,  on  his  knee. 

"If  1  look  comfortable  my  looks  l)elie  me,"  he 
sighed,  adjusting  himself  to  the  weight  of  her  slender 
figure.     "  Why  do  we  sit  ?     Why  don't  we  move  on  ?" 

"  Where  shall  we  move  to,  if  you  please  ?  Back  to 
the  Eagle  Bird,  and  sit  on  the  piazza  with  the  sun  in 
our  eyes  ?     Looh  at  that  valley  !" 

"Look-shot,  don't  it?" 

"  Papa  ?  How — much — did  you  offer  Mr.  Bodewin  ?" 

"  How  much  what  ?"  Mr.  Newbold  doggedly  held  out. 

"  Poor  papa !"  said  his  daughter,  holding  him  by  the 
shoulders,  and  laughing,  with  her  face  close  to  his.  "It's 
no  use  pretending  you  are  not  going  to  tell  me.  You 
know  you  are ; — it's  only  a  question  of  time." 

"  Come,  get  up,  Josephine  !  Yju le  too  heavy  ;  this 
log  needs  a  saddle  on  it." 
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"  I  never  was  too  heavy  before  " 

"  You  nover  before  found  me  reduced  to  such  a  pain- 
ful extremity  for  a  seat."  ^ 
"  How  much,  papa,  and  I'll  let  you  up  " 
"  Let  me  up  first  and  then  well  see  about  it     What 
do  you  want  to  know  for  ?" 

me"  ^Zp  '' ''°'"  T^^  ^'''''''  ^«"  ^°"'^  ^-nt  to  tell 
me.  Come,  papa!  On  compulsion,  you  know  A  man 
may  say  anything  under  pressure.  There's  notling^  ^ 

thmg  to  do  with  you  real  business  '"  ^ 

Mr.  Newbold  relieved  himself  by  a  resolute  nn,h 

Srseit  sV/'^" '"'']  '^^^'^-'^  u::ti:  j;^ 

mmseJt  stiffly  upon  his  feet. 

f„n?^  1'T'  ^'"^  ""  ^^"y-'  h^  '""tterert  reproach- 
fully  a,  he  hmped  a  few  steps  along  the  trail.    ^ 

mJlZT-  "^  1  'T^  ^^-     ^  ''«"k  with  me  for 
ouce    Josephine  pleaded,  still  laughino  and  dr-,„<„-r 
upon  h.s  arm   with  her  ha..ds  loeke'd  ,rithin  i.     ?S 
need  never  hope  to  look  npon  the  E„gle  1  W  a^^^n 
unle.  y«,  tell  »e  how  mneh-money-Pou  otwC 

"Well,  to  be  frank  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Newbold  at 
^mpttngtolightaeigar  under  diffloultios,-.Inrer„«;^^^^ 
Mr.  Bodewm  a  penny.  But  my  lawye,;  offered  ht- 
fivethousa^Hl  dollars,  and  be  hanged  to  h"^~ 
eluded,  as  he  tossed  his  extinguished  match'i  tl  the" 
dust  Josephine  released  his  arm  suddenly  and  con 
fronted  him  in  sober  amazement. 

"  l>ap»,  I  wish  I  had  some  facts  I  could  dispose  of  at 
that  rate  Isn't  that  a  good  deal  of  moiie  Toffer  a 
man  for  just  telling  the  truth  r 
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"  Would  you  expect  a  professional  man  to  spend  his 
time  in  court  on  another  man's  case  for  the  witness- 
fees  ?"  Mr.  Newbold  asked. 

"  How  much  of  his  time  would  he  have  to  spend  ?" 

"An  hour,  perhaps,  actually  on  the  stand."  Mr. 
Newbold  yielded  the  point  carelessly. 

"  I  should  not  have  supposed,  from  Mr.  Bodewi  I's 
appearance  as  he  rode  through  the  woods  just  now,  that 
his  time  was  worth  five  thousand  dollars  an  hour." 

"  There  are  hours  and  hours  of  a  man's  time,  my 
deal.  This  may  not'  be  one  of  Bodewin's  five-thousand- 
dollar  hours." 

"  Papa,  you  know  perfectly  well  there  is  no  man 
living  who  can  earn  five  thousand  dollars  honestly  in 
an  hour." 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  Mr.  Newbold,  unconcernedly  ;  "  I  wish 
I  knew  by  personal  experience  to  the  contrary." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  he  did  not  take  it.      I  respect  him 

for  not  taking  it.     At  the  same  time " 

*   "You  would  like  to  know  whether  he  was  offered 
more  by  the  other  side  to  keep  quiet." 

They  were  walking  now  tdong  the  trail,  Josephine 
preceding  her  father.  As  he  spoke  and  laughed  his 
easy,  unmirthful  laugh,  she  looked  back  at  him.  The 
level  sunbeams  striking  across  her  eyes  turned  the 
blackness  of  their  thick,  curved  lashes  to  a  reddish 
brown. 
"  Papa,  do  you  believe  that  ?" 

"  I  am  not  a  man  of  many  beliefs,"  Mr.  Newbold 
id,  with  the  manner  of  one  who  is  done  with  a 
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but  l>e  followed  Tr  i ,     ,      ""P'^"^"'  «S..ifica„oe, 

that  ca.,e  in  hfe  way.  When  tW  '  ""'"'  '""'S^ 
polite  the  tnnneJ,  the  trail  wl  7  T"  """"'>'  "P" 
his  side.  "■'  "'d^Kd.  and  she  walked  at 

-^~  ^e^t'for;;::*/''. 'T  •"*""^'-  'f'" 

him,  "why  wonf  v      .  "  '"'=>«^faction  with 

"We'll  w,i,      >  ^''^  repeated,  mockin.dy 

Ha^r tr  iri~  tr:r-  -°  «'• 

"Well,"  said  Josephine  "^h.     '*"^°f'»«  =«  y»»-3." 
tf  the  ownership  iatl™^  ""  "   '""'"^  ^"""S"' 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  COMMUNITY  OF  SPECIALISTS. 

A  N  acre  of  the  hill  side  above  the  tunnel  had  been 
•il.  cleared  of  its  scorched  timber  to  make  room  for  the 
surface  "  plant"  of  the  Eagle  Bird.  The  ground  was  hard 
and  verdureless.  Each  day's  dust,  before  the  next  day 
came,  was  swept  into  windrows  or  whirled  away  alto- 
gether by  intermittent  gusts,  charging  up  the  slope  from 
the  valley.  The  «  plant"  consisted  of  the  main  shaft- 
house  and  a  number  of  log-cabins,  sheds,  and  board- 
houses,  grouped  irregularly  round  it.  The  dwelling  of 
the  superintendent  was  distinguished  by  its  high  porch, 
with  an  ornamental  cornice  supporting  the  eaves,  and 
by  the  addition  of  shutters  to  its  windows.  Some  feeble 
vines  had  been  early  baulked  in  an  attempt  to  climb 
the  loose  warp  of  strings  extending  from  the  railing  of 
the  porch  to  a  series  of  nails  ruthlessly  driven  into  the 
cornice  above.  Two  or  three  saddle-horses,  hitched  to 
the  posts  which  supported  the  gallery,  were  swinging 
their  heads  discontentedly,  and  a  row  of  men  stood  with 
their  backs  against  tiie  side  of  the  house  near  the  lower 
entrance,  each  man  with  his  chin  elevated  and  his  hat 
tilted  forward  over  his  eyes,  as  a  defense  from  the  ravs 
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onL'E:Hr;;i,/:;"f^',''.'"'-'f'"™-T«.perinto„.,e„t 
«- new  r;:/CH:i^''''°''"'''™- -'■'-■» 

from  S,« .«  h  "  C'  ■■  "';""'""  "'■  ^''°  S-"™'™ 
«'Wle  1  or  athev  ,!  '  •  ,  ,"",  "'"  ''"^s  of  tl>e  piam, 
tl.e„,en  """'  '"='""■.(""""«  m  the  tolk  of 

pai;  'T  te;;  !lm!:';r  f '"""?  "'"'^"'°'' '« ■"■'  p-- 

Egle  BW    .  :e7j   :  '^  "»'  y«»  bo^.^ht  this  here 

I«  that  ao.  or  dn'Mt  r"         ""'  *'"'  """"^^  ""'  W""- 

■•That  is  so,  Sainmis,"  said  Mr.  Newbold      ..Th» 

>'"".ng  ma„,  gentlemen,"    Mr    N^Zn    ^'".""''' 
»»iln.g  upon  the  compan;  at  L-e    "^  p  T'"""^- 

- j;::i::;:e^^^^^^       -■■■  -^ ».  the 

■ftiore  than  he  will  ever  <?p1I  fK«„  •    ., 

NewboM.  ..I  ,.„,,..  I'z  :iti:fth ""  ""•• 

without  an  expert's  report  on  it     f  ,,  '""P^'''^ 

had  been  in  .!y  .^ZZ^:^^  '^"^^fXr^ 
even  that  he  owned  the  Uinta"  IJ'J"tl:now 

-  yon  might  sa,,    I  told  L  yTH  7Z;;  oHh" 
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first  location  notice  certified  to  by  the  recorder  of  this 
district." 

"  That  ought  to  fix  the  title  all  right,"  one  of  the 
Spearfish  men  admitted  ;  while  another  c  Tered  the 
amendment,  "  If  mining  reoords  was  ever  kep'  as  they'd 
ought  to  be,  and  not  sloshed  round  so  public  like." 

"  That's  just  where  I  drop  on  it,"  said  Sammis.  "That 
recorder  must  'a'  certified  to  a  false  copy,  or  else  the 
record's  been  tampered  with.  There  isn't  a  man  in 
camp  that  don't  believe  Mr.  Newbold  owns  this  mine. 
Question  is,  how  you  goin'  to  prove  it?  Why — Lord, 
when  I  first  got  notice  to  quit  work  in  the  new  shaft,  I 
didn't  pay  no  more  'tention  to  it !  I  just  walked  into 
the  court-house  one  day,  and  asked  to  have  a  look  at  the 

location  notice  of  the  Eagle  Bird  mine.     And,  by , 

there  tliey'dgot  it  all  fixed." 

"  I'd  hunt  that  recorder  with  a  shot-gun !"  one  of 
Sammis's  friends  remarked. 

"I  wouldn't  waste  time  on  him — I'd  hunt  Jim 
Keesner,"  another  one  said. 

"  Yes,  there'd  be  more  huntin'  than  findin',  I  guess," 
said  Sammis.  "  There's  plenty  of  room  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Sierries  for  Jim  Keesner  to  hide  out ; 
he  might  be  guidiu'  parties  in  the  mountains ;  he  might 
be  ranchin'  it  or  teamin'  it ;  he  might  be  prospectin' 
round  among  the  hills  somewheres,  or  down  on  the  res- 
ervation ;  he  might  'a'  joined  them  fool  Mormons." 

"  What's  Hark'  say 's  gone  of  him  ?"  one  of  ihe  group 
inquired. 

"  Harkins  !  Harkins  is  as  innocent  as  the  babe  un- 
born. He  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  Keesner.  He 
just  p'ints  to  his  records." 
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"  WJien  I  first  arrived  n.  tu 
'■"terposed,  "  I  should  's         '""^^'    ^''  ^''"^^^W 
to  me  and  offered  totallZTl'r  '""^^^  "^^"  ^''^"^e 

-         ^-i  l-n  .ado  since  ."-rrrS;-^  ''^^S,"'^  ^^^^"^« 
cross-examine  tl.en,  a  htthtt  ''     ^"'  ^°'"«  to 

their  memories      S.!  ^  ^'^"^  ''^^^  "^i^ed  up  fn 

one  elsecon^rldieted  •:  "^07!  ^^"^  ^'^"^'^^^  -- 
ness  who  would  be  worth  an  vH  ^  ^'^ ""  ''"^^^^  ^^t- 

>vhoJe  lot  of  them."  ^^'""^  *^  ««  out  of  the 

"  Course  not."  said  Sammis     "/t. 

^euts  has  been  n,oved.  but  rcouwAr  ''•'^"  "•^""■ 
You  don't  want  memor  es  •  von        .  Z'"''^" '' '^ '^^  J^^J- 

in  this  case  is-,.,  ZZ '  JZT  "'"  '''"^  ^^^^ 
a  gesture  of  his  thumb  to  'th.  n  ?""''  appealed  with 
"whca  they  first  o^g,  LVtllT.'^^^  "^^^  ''"»« 

he  called  himself,  wf s "    t'^^^  ''^^:  ^^^^^  I^nsign! 
he  went  by.     Kep'  his  recordTin  ?  ""'''  *^^^  "^^^^ 

a  corner  of  The  Gem     Thpn  T"     '^  ^''^^^^c-box  in 

made  their  big  strike  up  he";  %lT'  ^''''  '^'''  they 
course  it  was  accidental  f  w  ?""  *°°^  «^«-  0^ 
across  the  street  into  Tl,e  o2!I  T J^^""^^^  "^"  ^^^^^^s 
and  a  half  to  get  there-—''      '    ""^  '^  ^°"^^'  ^im  a  day 

boS^^^^^  Mr.Kew. 

«o:^J^^2:s:;:s:t^ 

Where  was  the  recorder  2" 
Most  likely  he  was  drunk-bnf         t 
'^nnng  the  time  Colonel  Z^    u\'  ^'  ^  ^'«  '^y<      ' 

ProbMy  looked  them  oveAohL;'  f'"^  "^^^^^'  ^^ 

over  to  his  advantage.     Now,  you 
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see/'-Sainmis  sat  down  on  the  heels  of  his  boots  and 
drew  in  the  dust  with  a  bit  of  charred  stick  two  par- 
allelograms  side  by  side,  with  their  boundary-line  in 
common,-"  them  two  claims  lay  this  way.      Harkins's 
workin  s  was  here,  and  the  Kaglo  Bird  ha.I  just  made  a 
strike  right  there"-he  made  two  small  circles  with  the 
bit  of  stick  111  the  opposite  corners  of  each  parallelo- 
gram.     "  The  colonel  knew  them  two  holes  were  on  the 
same  vein.     He  ju.t  takes  them  records  and  floats  the 
north  end  of  his  claim  right  bod'ly  to  the  west'ard,  and 
brings  his  side  line  down  catercornerin'— that  way  •  and 
some  day  when  there  ain't  anybody  round,  he  changes 
his  stakes,  and  there  he's  got  a  first-class  legal  locatfon 
right  plumb  onto  your  ground."    Sammis  turned  the 
toice  of  his  peroration  upon  Mr.  Newbold.     «  Oh    the 
colonel's  always  legal!   He's  got  his  affidavit  men  al- 
ways handy.    And  there's  another  little  peculiarity  of 
hisn  you  want  to  keep  in  mind-he's  uncommon  lucky 
in  his  juries     Now,  the  man  that  surveyed  them  two 
claims  for  the  location  was  John  Bod'n.  and  problikely 
he  s  got  the  notes-and  also  problikely  the  colonel's  4 
mm  coppered."  ° 

"  ^TTT""  *"''  ^  ^^"^'  ^°°  ^gnv.tive  for  me  some- 
times,  Mr.  Newbold  mildly  observed.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  coppered  ?"  "^ 

"  Bet'n  he   won't  turn  up,"  several  voices  replied 

NewtolZ  ""'^  ''  '^'  '""^  '"'"'^  '  ""''y'^'^'y'  ''^^'' 
Sammis  drew  the  sole  of  his  boot  across  his  diagram 
spat  upon  the  smoothed  dust,  and  so  rested  the  cas'e  ac- 
cording to  the  Eagle  Bird     '"' 


The  gentlemen  from  Spear- 
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fish,  remarking  that  they  had  "  better  be  a-iuovin'  on  so 
as  to  git  into  camp  before  dark,"  mounted  their  horses 
and  took  the  lower  trail  toward  the  valley. 

Mr.  Newbold  was  familiar  with  the  Sammisian  theory 
of  the  case  between  the  mines,  but  each  fresh  exposi- 
tion of  it  made  him  more  restive,  especially  on  the  point 
of  Bodewin's  obduracy. 

"  Sanimis,  did  you  mean  to  convey  by  that  figure  of 
speech  you  used  just  now " 

«  That  which,  sir  ?" 

"  That  expression  you  made  use  of  in  reference  to 
Bodewin— that  Harkins  has  bought  him  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  should  take  Bode'n  to  be  rayther  of  an 
expensive  article  to  buy  for  a  num  of  moderate  means  ; 
but  you  can  just  bet  your  bottom  dollar  the  colonel's 
got  some  holt  on  him,  or  he  never'd  'a'  started  the 
scheme." 

"  I  can  force  him  wfth  a  subpoena,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  to  fetch  him." 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  Newbdld,  I  don't  want  to  give  ad- 
vice, but  you  don't  want  to  send  a  sheriff  huntiu'  Bode'n, 
if  you  mean  to  git  him !  He  knows  this  country.  He 
can  find  his  hole  and  git  into  it  too  quick."  As  Sammis 
became  excited,  his  tone  grew  more  nasal  and  his  speech 
more  untrammeled.  "You  can't  drive  him  and  you 
can't  buy  him,  in  my  opinion,— but  if  you  can  find 
Harkins's  holt  on  him— well,  I  do'  know  !  If  you  did 
ketch  him  and  force  him  onto  the  stand,  an  unwillin' 
witness  is  worse  than  none." 

Mr.  Newbold  and  his  daughter  rode  back  to  the  camp 
in  the  splendor  of  a  sunset  that  loomed  red  behind  the 
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Skeleton  pines.    Josephine  let  her  horae  take  his  own 
way  down  the  wagon-.rack,  while  she  watched  its  dy°«" 
change,     But  she  lost  the  last  tints  in  her  preieum 
ion  w,th  the  dnst  and  the  stn»«e  meetings  anTZ 
.ngsonthe  broad  and  level  roa,l   l,y  whieh  "lev  an 

rkt:;'s:;rr  "• '""  "t*^"'"«  °^  'C^^iz 

makes  itself  felt  m  every  human  community  as  dav 
draws  to  a  cose  had  intensihed  the  life  of  he  amp 
The  sound  of  us  voices  and  footsteps,  the  smoke  of  to' 

ra™the'Ttt'"'  "°'  ""•    ^'™'"^"  "^'"^    '- 
anges  of  the  mother  mountains  of  the  continent   the 

.tie  colony  could  hardly  have  been  more  .nland  ta     ! 
».tuat,on;  it  had  nevertheless  in  many  respect    the 
character  of  a  primitive  seaport.    It  owe"^  itsTxis  ence 
to  hazardous  ventures  from  a  distance.     Its  shops  wl 
filled,  not  with  the  fruits  of  its  soil  or  the  laboToJZ 
hands  bu   wtth  cargoes  that  had  bee,,  rockeS  i„  the 
our-wheeled  merchantmen  of  the  plains.     Br^l  d 
faced,   ha,ry-throated  men  occupied  ,uore  thZl^ 
ahareof  its  sidewalks,  spending  carets  ^Tn  '^ZtZ 
anJ  nights  the  price  of  months  of  hard.,hip  and  isolf 

Hhe  ir  7'  "'  "P"*'  ^"'^  '-"-"'  "o™"  P 
m  the  fate  of  adventurers  into  that  unpeopled  land 

which  has  no  history  except  the  records  written  in  fie 

m  lee,  and  m  water,  on  its  rocks  and  river-bed      tie 

voyagers  across  that  inland  sea  where  the  smoke  of 

lonely  camp  fires  goes  up  from  wa<.o«  roads  thatw 

ot  buMo.     There  were  men  seen  at  intervals  of  manv 
months  ,„  Its  streets,  whom  the  desert  and  the  „o„n 
tains  caUed,  as  the  sea  calls  the  men  of  the  coast  town' 
It  was  a  port  of  the  wilderness  "'"coast  town. 
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The  arrivals  clue  that  Saturday  night  wore  seeking 
their  (histy  moorings.     Heavily  loaded  lioighters  wyre 
lurching  in,  every  mule  straining  in  his  collar,  every 
trace  taut  and  quivering.     Express-wagons  of  lighter 
tonnage  took  the  dust  of  the  freighters,  until  the  width 
of  the  road  gave  their  sqtia re-trotting  draught-horses  a 
chance  to  swing  out  and  pass.     In  and  out  among  the 
craft  of  heavier  burden  shullled  the  small,  tough  bron- 
chos.    Their  riders  were  for  the  most  part  light  built, 
like  their  horses,  with  a  bearing  at  once  alert  and  im- 
passive.     They  were  yoing  men,  notwithstanding  a 
prevailing  look  of  care  and  stolid  endurance,  due  in 
some  cases,  possibly,  to  the  dust-laden  hollows  under 
the  sun-wearie'd  eyes,  and  to  that  haggardness  of  as- 
pect which  goes  with  a  beard  of  a  week's  growth,  a 
flannel   shirt    loosely    buttoned    about  a   sun-burned 
throat,  and  a  temporary  estrangement  from  soap  and 
water.     These  were  the  doughty  privateersmen,  return- 
ing with  a  convoy  of  pack-animals  from  the  valley  of 
the  Gunnison  or  the  Clearwater,  or  the  trajiic  huntins- 
grounds  of  the  Indian  Reservation. 

Taking  the  footpath  way,  beside  his  loaded  donkey 
trudged  the  humble  "  grub-stake,"  or  the  haggard-eyed 
charcoal-burner  from  his  smoking  camp  in  the  nearest 
timber,  while  far  up  on  the  mountain,  distinct  in  the 
reflected  glow  of  sunset,  a  puft'  of  white  dust  appeared 
from  moment  to  moment,  following  the  curves  of  the 
road,  where  the  passenger  coach  was  making  its  best 
speed,  with  brakes  hard  down,  on  the  home-grade  from 
the  summit  of  the  pass. 
Mr.  Newbold  and  his  daughter  entered  the  town  by 
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H  ^i.io  Mreot.  ,„„l  wheolecl  tl,„ir  l.c-sc.  at  „  sharp  trot, 

lions..     Ilie  avenuo  was  atraifrht  and  wi,la,  as  bufite 

he  avenue  of  the  ho,,„f„l  ft,t,„c  ;  but  the  h^u^os  were 

the  houses  of  the  uncertain  present.     They  we  e  se^ 

t™:'t:r  h"""  '*" ''""" '"  '"'"'■  ""'-»-r„st 

cm  a  t. r,  homogeneous  m  ugliness,  crude  in  newness 
"t   |.a  ut  or  rawness  of   boanls  without  paint.    There 
were  tre,,uent  l.reaks  in  the  perspective  of  their  root™ 
whore  a  vacant  lot  awaited  its  Tenant  or  the  tel't 
awatted  his  house.     There  were  tents  .loin,-  dn^  f" 
houses  ;  there  were  sl<eIeton  structures  hastily  clot^un  , 
t  emse  ves  w.th  brick,  and  mortar  that  meamimc  i.^! 
peded  the  s.dewalk.    One-half  of  the  street  was  torn 
up  for  the  laymy  of  gas-pipes,  and  crossin^-s  were  oc- 
casionally blockaded  by  the  bulk  of  a  house  on  rollert 
wh.ch  n,sht  had  overtaken  in  its  snail-like  pr^l  ' 
The  passm.  crowd  was  a  crowd  distinguished  by  a  pre^ 
domtnance  of  boots  and  hats-duty  or  muddy  tas 
and  hats  with  a  look  of  preternatural  age  or  of  ^2 
nng  newness.    There  was  a  dearth  of  skirts ;  and  tl   fe 
when  they  appeared,  were  given  a  respectful  an  a  most 
hnmoronsly  respectful,  share  of   the  sidewalk.      The 
c  owd  went  Us  way  with  none  of  that  smart  unanimity 
of  movement  which  characterizes   the  up-town  and 
down-town  march  of  feet  trained  to  the  pavement     It 

middle  of  the  common  way,  and  greeted  its  friends  and 

pasL     u:r  "^t"'  '"="^""^^'  "'  "'-"'"''ded 
passers.    It  was  mvanably  good-natured. 


<-«>•«■ 
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Two  distinct  growp  were  Ibiminj,'  in  the  street :  oftie, 
small  nnd  shifting,  h»  hu/ji  ,»f  the  Wiltsio  House,  ex-' 
pecting  the  hourly  arrival  of  Jie  stugu  ;  and  one  lar<,^er, 
more  persevering  and  disorderly,  on  the  corner  opposite 
the  Variety  Theater,  where  a  band  of  music  was  play- 
ing airs  of  a  rather  belated  popularity.     Spanning  the 
street,  between  the  upper  windows  of  the  theater  and 
the  opposite  roof,  a  tight  rope  was  stretched  against  the 
fading  flush  of  sunset,  and  a   Mademoiselle  Cordova 
(whose  colors  were  also  fading,  but  were  capable  of  re- 
suscitation for  the  evening's  performance)  was  adver- 
tised to  make  her  debut  in  the  camp  upon   this  rope. 
Here  the  expectant  evening  stir  reached  a  climax  of 
excil     /tent    "nd  beyond  it  suddenly  ceased.     In  fact,, 
the   town  ccaseci.     There  was  nothing  more   but  the 
stage  on  wl  ch  its  shabby  little  drama  was  set.     Its 
lights  were  lowered  ;  the  wind  of  evening,  of  coolness 
and  vast  space,  drew  through  its  lofty  wings.    Ptangin<T 
down  the  valley,  peak  beyond  peak,  the  mountains  lift- 
ed their  illumined  heads. 

"  The  sunset  is  gone  !"  Josephine  exclaimed  ;  "  but 
what  a  night,— oh,  what  a  night !  Papa,  do  look  at  the 
mountains,"  she  shouted,  trying  to  catch  his  ear  in  the 
noise  of  the  street. 

"Never  mind  the  morntains,— look  out  for  that 
freighter !"  her  father  repHed.  "  You  can't  ride  here 
as  if  you  were  on  Wabash  Avenue." 

A  little  later  she  tried  again,  '•  Papa,  where  do  you 
suppose  they  all  come  from  ?" 

They  had  halted  at  tht  <,dge  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
Josephine  was  gazing  aroan..  bir  rt  the  moving  mass 
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wher^e;'  ''''^  "''  ^^'  superfluous  people  from  every. 

"  Why,  of  course  !    Jn,t,  like  us.     I  never  felt  more 
superfluous  in  my  life  r* 

Lau^hin^^  as  sho  leaned  from  her  saddle,  with  her 
hands  on  her  father's  shoulders,  she  dropped  h^hly  to 

Wiltsie  House    closed  behind  her 

»Iv  d  li    °     ^^  f  ?"''•  "'"  =™^'-'  «™"<1.  in  the 
ladies   ,    r    71  i""""^'  "'"""  '"  'he  solitade  of  the 

walls  aiKl  sittm?  m  unquiet  attitudes  on  its  blue  vel- 
vet  chairs,  when  her  fatlier  entered      W„  wo        J 
t'ifimioj  „    1     VI     .  enterea.     tie  was  looking 

M.gued,  and  w.tli  the  tired  expression  the  lines  of  hil 

rast  befw  '"'"/,'>-"■'-«  -Weh  emphasized  the  con! 
t  ast  between  father  an,l  daughter  as  they  stood  oppo- 

sp  cuously  inelegant  while  Josephine  stood  lightly  on 

itns,  su  .ep  of  ey.>-brow,  short,  full  mouth  and  rich  col- 

candid"  hi  h  '^"^  ''f "  ^''^e^^vely  pretty,  wanting  its 
caud  d  bnghtness  of   expression  and  the  dark  eyes 

To  hti?  ■'•'"^f  ^.   ^■">  ">-.  "  w-  ,„iteeno^h 
to  have  convinced  Bodewin  of   the  fatuity  ..!  tal 

prejmUces  where  girls  are  concerned.  ^ 

-Mr.  ^ewbold  liad  entered  the  room  preoccupied  with 
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an  idea  which  had  struck  him  as  a  good  one  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view. 

"Josephine,"  he  began,  in  pursuance  of  this  idea, 
"  wouldn't  it  rather  amuse  you  to  meet  Bodewin  ?" 

Josephine  stared  at  him. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  types  of  the  place,  you  know,"  he 
continued  resolutely.  "  Not  the  red  flannel  shirt  and 
revolver  style,  but  something  a  litrle  more  subtle,  as 
you  would  say.    A  kind  of  a  Yankee  lotus-eater." 

Josephine  was  struck  by  a  somewhat  awkward  de- 
liberation in  her  father's  manners.  The  word  Yankee 
coming  from  him  also  displeased  her  in  a  way  she  felt 
to  be  childish.  Her  mother  and  her  mother's  people 
had  been  Yankees,  so  called.  As  she  remained  silent, 
her  father  added  at  random : 

"  You  are  a  student  of  human  nature,  you  know." 

"  I,  papa  ?"  Josephine  laughed  uncomfortably.  "  What 
put  that  into  your  head  ?  All  the  human  nature  I  ever 
tried  to  study  was  my  own,  which  is  certainly  human. 
I  am  not  looking  for  types  ;  I  shouldn't  know  one  if  I 
saw  it.  If  you  mean,  would  I  like  you  to  introduce 
Mr.  Bodewin  to  me,  no,  papa,  thank  you,  decidedly  I 
would  not.  I  hate  to  make  acquaintances  in  that  pre- 
meditated way." 

"  Well,  well !  It's  hardly  likely  you  would  hnoio 
Bodewin — I  only  thought  he  might  help  you  to  pass 
the  time  while  we  are  here,  and  the  chance  of  talking 
with  a  nice,  bright  girl  in  a  place  like  this  would  be  a 
boon  to  any  fellow." 

himself    very  eager   for    the 
"  Besides,  papa,  if 


"  He  has  not  shown 
chance,"  said  Josephine. 


he  is  go- 
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ing  to  be  so  disagreeable  about  your  lawsuit,  I  don't 
know  why  we  should  be  civil  to  him  " 

Mr.  Newbold  reflected  that  a  little  timely  civility 
Hiight  go  far  to  overcome  Bodewin's  disagreeableness. 
but  he  wisely  kept  this  reflection  to  himself.  Jose^ 
phme  was  unsophisticated,  as  all  men,  however  wise  in 
their  generation,  like  their  women  to  be. 


"!****<■•!■««• 


CHAPTER  III. 


MRS.   CEAIG'S  little  DINNER. 
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WHEN  will  you  come  up  ?"  Mr.  Ciaig  asked  of 
Mr.  Newbold  the  next  afternoon,  as  his  client 
was  leaving  thB  office  of  Joseph  Craig,  counsel  for  the 
Eagle  Bird  against  Le6  and  Harkins.  "  We  want  you 
to  come  before  the  Government  Survey  moves  into  its 
new  quarters.  The  party  are  in  camp  now  in  the  woods 
back  of  our  cabin.  There  is  no  better  company  this  side 
of  the  range  than  you'll  get  round  their  camp-fire  of  an 
evening.  No  ceremony — pot  of  beans  or  oatmeal  or 
what  not,  boiling  on  the  coals  for  to-morrow's  breakfast 
— boys  in  their  buckskins — not  one  of  them  but  your 
dauglier  might  dance  with,  or  dine  with,  or  gallop 
across  country  with,  as  she  happened  to  find  them. 
They're  liable  to  turn  up  almost  anywhere,  those  fel- 
lows— at  the  swell  clubs  in  New  York  or  London,  or 
the  President's  receptions,  or  digging  their  way  up  some 
mountain-.peak  above  snow-line." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  meet  any  of  them  th^re  !"  Mr. 
Newbold  interjected. 

"  Np,"  laughed  Mr.  Craig,  "  it  isn't  likely  you  will — 
I  never  met  any  of   them  there  myself.     Well,  when 
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will  you  come  ?  Thursday?  Thursday  then.  We  are 
only  cauiping  within  four  walls  ourselves.  We  can't 
ask  you  to  clme." 

"  We  can   hardly  be  said   to  dine  at   the  Wiltsie 
House. 

.  "  ^''' i^'!'  •?  S"^'^  ^^"'^  '^  ^^^'^  y^».  after  a  fortnight 
at  the  Wiltsie.  You  must  have  forgotten  how  the  flesh- 
pots  tasted.  Tell  Miss  x\ewbold  to  put  on  a  pair  of 
stout  boots,  and  after  dinner  we  will  go  over  to  the 

Canip  of  the  Gl.  logists  and  get  Hillbury  talking,  if  we 
can.  e3»       'o 

"  My  daughter  will   be  delighted.     She  gets  restless 
these  moonlight  nights,  because  she  cannot  be  out-of- 
doors.  It;  IS  too  bad  to  be  shut  up  in  a  third-rate  hotel 
with  such  a  country  as  this  around  us.    /  don't  know 
where  to  take  her.  I'm  half  tempted  sometimes  to  ^rfve 
some  of  the  young  fellows  round  here  a  chance  to 
amuse  her.    I'm  not  much  of  a  rider  or  much  of  a 
climber  myself.  She  wants  to  get  up  on  top  of  some  of 
those   peaks,  and  she  wants  to  go  down  in  a  mine." 
Of  course  she  does ;  and  you  can't  find  any  better 
fellows  to  trust  her  with  than  HiUbury's  crowd.  If  she 
wants  a  chaperon,  my  wife  wiU  go  along  with  her  any 
time  you  like  to  get  up  a  party." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you,  Craig,  I'm  sure."  Mr.  New- 
bold  had  buttoned  his  coat  and  taken  up  his  hat  and 

""Tm"  .?^^'^''°'^'  ^'^PP^"S  the  one  against  the  other, 
while  Mr.  Craig  spoke  to  a  clerk  who  had  stepped  to 
the  door  of  the  private  office.  "  How  about  Bodewin  ?" 
""  ""'  ^00^  closed  and  Mr.  Craig  turned  back 


he 


to  his  desk. 
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"  Bodewin  ?  Tliere's  nothing  new  about  liodewiii  tlat 
I  know  of." 

"  Have  we  got  to  give  him  up  ?" 

"  Not  at  all.  We  can't  give  him  up.  There's  the 
subpo'iia,  when  we're  ready  for  it." 

"  I  don't  like  that.  I  don't  think  we'll  gain  anything 
by  it.  Now,  Sammis  has  an  idea  in  his  head  once  in  a 
while.  He  says  it's  no  use  to  try  the  subpouia  on  Bode- 
win. He'd  manage  to  leak  out ;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  an 
unwilling  witness  is  worse  than  none.'' 

"  1'his  is  not  a  question  of  verbal  testimony,"  Mr. 
Craig  ri'joined.  "  Kodewin  can  be  required  to  produce 
certain  papers  "which  he  is  pretty  well  understood  to 
have  had  in  his  possession  when  Harkins  first,  made  his 
claim,  and  it  was  known  you  would  resist  it.  Now,  if 
he  has  the  papers,  that  is  all  we  want.  U  he  has  des- 
troyed them  since  the  dispute  about  the  records  came 
up,  he  must  have  had  some  reason  for  doing  so.  He 
can  be  required  to  give  it.  Don't  you  see  ?  His  unwil- 
lingness is  a  strong  point  in  our  favor — the  more  obvi- 
ous the  unwillingness,  the  stronger  the  point.  He  does 
not  intend  to  appear  against  Harkins,  that  I'm  tolerably 
sure  of.  Money  won't  fetch  him,  There  is  some  personal 
hitch." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is." 

"  So  would  I.  But  I  don't  tliink  we  ever  will  know 
— from  Bodewin." 

"  Has  Bodewin  any  '  pard,'  as  you  say  out  here,  or 
any  intimate  friend  in  the  camp  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  has  any  intimate  friends  here, 
except  Hillbury  of  the  Survey.    He  was  on  the  Survey 
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liimsplf,  under  Wheeler.    As  for  a  '  pard,'  IJodewin  is  a 
gentleiuun,  as  you  say  back  there." 

"  What  1  ara  getting  at,"  said  Mr.  Newbold,  "  i,s 
whether  Bodewin  is  among  his  friends  here,  where  he 
would  be  likely  to  talk  about  his  affairs  now  and  then 
when  he  felt  communicative,  or  whether  he  is  shut  up 
in  himself.  According  to  my  small  experience  of  men, 
I  believe  that  almost  every  man,  even   the  most  reti- 
cent, once  in  a  while,  perhaps,  will  talk  to  some  one. 
The  shyer  he  is  and  the  longer  he  has  been  locked  up, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  open  out  to  the  right  one,  if 
the  right  one  happens  to  come  along  at  the  right  time 
Now,  with  Bodewin,  if  we  could  get  at  his  scruple 
whatever  it  is,  it  would  be  a  great  point  gained.     I 
don't  like  this  subpoena.  I  don't  like  it  at  all— with  a 
man  like  him.     You  don't  know    what  tufn  he  might 
take.  It's  too  much  like  a  Jack-in-the-box— you  open 
the  box,  and  the  thing  is  out  in  spite  of  you.  Tiie  right 
way  is  to  get  at  his  reasons,  whatever  tiiey  are  and 
meet  them-talk  him  out  of  them.  But  you  can't  argue 
with  a  man  when  you  don't  know  your  pjemises." 

"  Mr.  Newbold.  I  don't  know  what  iniluence  you 
may  have  with  Bodewin,  but  I  can't  flatter  myself 
from  what  I  know  of  him,  that  I'm  the  riglit  one  to' 
induce  him  to  unburden  himself." 

"Nor  I  either,  my  dear  sir.  Now,  l)etween  us 
both,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  were  a  case  for  a 
woman." 

"  B a  woman  !"  Mr.  Craig  now  turned  from  his 

desk  and  gave  his  fullest  attention  to  his  client's  ram- 
bling remarks.  "  What  woman  do  you  propose  to  in- 
troduce  into  the  case  ?" 


««IM 
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"  Well,"  .siiicl  Mr.  Newbold,  disconcertedly,  "  I  haven't 
any  in  view  tit  this  moment.  But  I  suppose  IJodewin 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  influenced  by  a  woman 
who  wasn't  a — well — a  lady." 

"  Oh  I  If  it  is  a  ease  for  a  lady's  influence,  you  will 
hardly  need  any  legal  adviser.'' 

Mr.  Craig  turned  back  to  his  desk  and  began  to  pull 
about  his  papers. 

"  My  dear  Craig,— hold  on  !  You're  taking  me  too 
seriously  altogether,  I  assure  you.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence—only a  suggestion.  I  hate  to  leave  the  camp 
with  the  thing  in  the  shape  it's  in  now." 

"  Leave  the  ihing  to  me,  Mr.  Newbold,— and  leave 
the  woman  out  of  it,  if  you  please.  I  think,  myself, 
you'd  much  better  stay  and  see  it  through.  You'll  be 
better  satisfied,  you  know." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right," 

"  I  wish  you  would  stay  until  after  the  trial.  You'll 
see  some  fun.  Mining  law  is  peculiar,"  Mr.  Craig  called 
after  his  client.  He  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  see 
him  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Newbold  had  been  advised,  in  his  choice  of 
counsel,  to  employ  a  man  of  local  knowledge  and  repu- 
tation rather  than  one  more  widely  known  in  the  pro- 
fession. Each  State,  each  mining  district  even,  had  its 
own  mining  laws,  and  few  busy  lawyers,  however  well 
read,  could  keep  informed  of  all  these  various  "  local 
regulations  and  customs." 

Mr.  Craig  was  a  small  man,  too  nervous  and  irritable 
for  a  lawyer,  with  a  large  head,  a  complexion  of  reddish 
fairness,  and  a  peremptory,  careless  manner  cultivated 
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in  proviucial  Western  circles.  He  had  been  educated  at 
an  Indiana  college,  and  going  East  soon  afterwards,  on 
the  usual  pilgrimage  which  the  complacent  young  West 
makes  at  least  once  in  its  life,  to  the  old,  sad,  unpros- 

perous  homes  of  its  conservative  Eastern  relatives, 

critical,  even  in  their  decline,— had  fallen  in  love  witli 
a  second  or  third  cousin,  a  surprisingly  lively  youn^ 
person  for  the  only  girl  left  in  a  large,  elderly,  and 
peculiar  family  connection. 

It  still  remained  a  wholesome  mystery  to  him  how 
he  had  managed  to  persuade  this  young  woman  to  go 
West  with  him.  She  had  seemed  to   him  the  clevere^st 
girl  he  had  ever  met,  and  the  most  insensible  to  mas- 
culine attractions.  She  had  laughed  at  his  little  e^^o- 
tisms  and  provincialisms,  and  at  a  later  stage  of  their 
acquaintance  had  fiercely  maintained  the  superiority  of 
the  most  commonplace  Eastern  existence  over  the  most 
triumphant  .career  life  could  offer  west  of  the  Little 
Miami.  And  yet  she  had  married  him.     Her  friends 
considered  that  she  had  thrown  herself  away,  both  as 
to  the  man  and  his  circumstances ;  for  even  in  the  most 
figurative  sense  Joseph  Craig  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  1-ype  of  that  vast  material  prosperity  of  the  West 
his  Eastern  relatives  found,  in  theory,   so  revoltin'?. 
Mrs.  Craig  had  expected  that  she  would  make  a  great 
change  in  her  husband,  if  not  in  her  husband's  circum- 
stances. She  would  make  him  wear  darker  clothes  and 
smaller  hats,  and  reform  him  of  a  habit  of  leaning  on 
the  hind  legs  of  his  chair,  and  of  passing  his  haiid  over 
his  hair  in  the  pauses  of  conversation.  She  would  make 
him  see  the  logic  of  free  trade,  and  persuade  him  to 
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read  Emerson  and,  Herbert  Spencer  instead  of  so  many 
newsj-apers.  She  would  insist  upon  less  prominence  in 
his  final  r's.  They  had  imjw  been  married  nine  years, 
but  no  change  as  yet  was  evident  in  Craig,  except  that 
he  was  growing  stout  and  slightly  bald.    Mrs.  Craig's 
complexion  had  lost  its  delicate  New  England  bloom  in 
the  strong  Western  suns  and  winds ;  she  had  grown  thin 
instead  of  stout,  and  her  soft  frail  light  locks  were 
scarcely  abundant  enough  to  make  the  small  low  knot 
which  was  fashion's  modest  demand  at  that  time.    But 
she  met  all  changes  for  the  worse  in  her  appearance 
with  rather  a  defiant  honesty,  secure  in  the  conviction 
that  "  Joe  "  liked  her  just  as  she  was.     She  was  as 
lively  and  inconsistent  as  over,  as  vociforously  opposed 
to  her  husband  in  theory,  and  as  vehemently  his  par- 
tisan in  practice.  She  was  restless,  merry,  moody,  wear- 
ing herself  out  over  her  work  or  her  play ;  overestimating 
or  underestimating  her  friends  and  her  own  circum- 
stances ;  enthusiastic  over  her  children's  promise  or  in 
despair  over  their  performance.     Mr.  Craig  had  that 
immense  respect  for  his  profession  that  an  unknown 
Western  lawyer  with  a  decidedly  unlegal  turn  of  mind 
might  be  expected  to  have.  This  was  one  of  his  idiosyn- 
crasies which  his  wife  had  never  laughed  at  him  about. 
Clever  and  keen  as  she  was,  slie  had  never  yet  seen 
her  husband  quite  as  others  saw  him,  and  happily  took 
as  serious  a  view  of  him  professionally  as  he  did  of 
himself. 

Mr.  Craig  was  absolutely,  almost  vindictively,  honest. 
He  had  many,  in  fact  most,  of  the  paramount  virtues, 
but  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  elected  to  be 
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poor,  to  be  unpopular,  and  to  be  held  at  less  than  their 
actual  worth.    The  Craig  household,  like  many  another 
on  the  trontier,  was  conducted  on  the  theory  of  "  catas- 
trophism  "  rather  than  that  of  "  uniform  law."    The 
dinner  to  the  Newbolds  happened  to  occur  on  one  of 
Its  days  of  «  convulsive  upheaval."  Mrs.  Craig's  butcher 
had  betrayed  her,  her  greengrocer  had  «  gone  back  on 
her,"  her  cook  had  stabbed  her  to  .the  heart's   core  of 
her  housewifely  pride.  FinaUy,  her  eldest  boy,  a  three- 
year-old,  had  tumbled  into  the  hydraulic  ditch  which 
flowed  past  the  liouse,~at  a  temperature  of  melted 
snow  -had  been  dragged,  dripping  and  gasping,  into 
the  house,  about  twenty  minutes  before  the  dinner- 
hour,  stripped  of  his  clothes,  hastily  scolded,  and  rub- 
.bed  down  with  brandy  and  rough  towels  in  front  of  a 
scorching  fire  in  the  dining,  reception,  and  only  livin<T 
room  of  the  house,  and  tucked  into  his  bed  as  the  guests 
arrived  at  the  door.  The  maid  of  all  work  opened  the 
door,  while  Mrs.  Craig  swept  up  the  towels  in  one  arm 
and  retreated  to  her  bedroom,  holding  the  boy's  wet 
garments  at  arm's  length.  With  scarlet  cheeks,  a  rather 
dubious  smile  of  welcome,  and  with  an  irrepressible 
odor  of  brandy  pervading  her  garments,  she  appeared 
before  her  guests  a  moment  later,  shutting  out  a  burst 
of  infant  wrath  and  dolor,  as  she  closed  the  door  behind 
her.  The  soft-hearted  Irish  servant,  who  was  puttin- 
the  last  touches  to  the  table,  was  so  distracted  by  these 
sounds  that  she  could  hardly  be  induced  to  remember 
she  had  other  duties  besides  those  of  consolation   The 
nurse  had  been  sent  to  the  camp  to  inquire  into  the 
non-appearance  of  the  fi^uit  which  had  been  ordered  for 
dessert. 
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It  was  an  inauspicious  beginning  to  an  extremely  bad 
little  dinner.  Fitful  bursts  of  gayety  from  the  hostess- 
alternated  with  sudden  silences,  during  which  her  eyes 
wandered  anxiously  towards  her  husband's  face.  Coffee 
was  served  at  last,  and  the  company  turned  its  chairs 
from  the  table  to  the  fire.  Mr.  Craig  went  in  search  of 
a  box  ot  cigars,  and  the  evening  cleared  up  with  a  pro- 
mise of  cheerfulness  if  not  of  brilliancy. 

There  was  still  the  visit  to  Mr.  Hillbury's  camp  to 
redeem  the  failure  of  the  dinner,  Mrs.  Craig  perhaps 
overvalued  the  picturesque  in  the  absence  of  the  com- 
fortable, but  she  had  been  moderately  comfortable  all 
her  life  and  bad  only  since  her  marriage  begun  to  be 
even  remotely  picturesque. 


CHAPTEll  IV. 


THE  CAMP-FIRE. 

THE  Craig  cabin  stood  on  a  narrow  peninsula  of 
roughly  cleared  ground,  with  the  pine  woods  behind 
it.  It  was  characteristic  of  mining  nomenclature  that 
the  stream  of  pure  swift-running  water,  which  formed 
this  peninsula,  taken  from  the  infant  Arkansas,  should 
be  called  a  "ditch."  The  patch  which  ran  beside  it  was  cal- 
led, in  the  same  concise  nomenclature  the  "  ditch  walk." 
It  was  a  favorite  promenade  of  the  camp.  It  commanded 
a  view  of  the  sunset  behind  the  pine  v/oods,  of  the 
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^ainp  in  the  gulch,  and  of  the  mountains  which  rose 
beyond,  taking  upon  their  worn,  sphinx-like  faces  the 
sunis  descending  glow.  Mrs.  Craig  had  walked  off  more 
than  one  imperative  fit  of  weeping  there-nervous 
weeping,  without  assignable  cause,  unless  it  might  be  a 
dumb  awe  and  terror  of  her  surroundings,  as  if'several 
layers  of  the  earth's  crust  had  been  torn  away,  and  she 
with  a  inodern  woman's  oversensitiveness  and  complic- 
ated iije  Is,  had  been  dropped  upon  one  of  the  primeval 
strata,  with  huge  dumb  forms  of  unknown  life  around 
her.    The  mountains  themselves  had,  to  her  morbid 
fancy,  an  oppressive  individuality.  They  intruded  upoa 
her  in  the  midst  of  her  small,  subtJe  joys  and  pains  of 
to-day,   with  their  heart-breaking  stolidity  and  their 
immense  past.  They  took  the  meaning  out  of  her  efforts 
and  made  thom  seem  of  no  avail.     When  she  tried  to' 
express  these  fancies  to  her  husband,  he  received  them 
into  his  masculine  consciousness  as  a  phase  of  her  own 
Idiosyncrasy,  in  spite  of  her  assurance  that  every  other 
womaH   m  the  camp  probably  had  the  same.     That 
evening,  as  she  kept  the  path  beside  Josephine  in  the 
moonlight,  she  had  no  fancies  that  were  not  cheerful- 
Perhaps  it  came  of  the  contact  with  a  younger,  stron^^er 
■and  simpler  woman's  nature.    Perhaps  she  was  heafth-' 
tully  tired  from  her  domestic  difficulties  and  enioyin- 
that  slumber  of  the  nerves  which  comes  with  honest 
bodily  fatigue.    The  mountains  looked  to  her  only 
solemn  and  beautiful,  and  were  simply  a  noble  ran-e 
of  peaks  guarding  a  valley  filled  with  moonlight  hazl 
Ihe  moon,  peering  behind  the  pine  trunks,  had  no 
■expression  beyond  that  of  the  full  moon,  half  an  hour 
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risen.  Under  her  sense  of  the  beauty  around  her,  was 
the  happy  thought  of  a  wile  who  sees  a  remarkable 
proof  of  her  husbivnd's  goodness  in  his  least  and  most 
natural  act.  There  was  not  another  man  in  the  world, 
she  felt  sure,  wlio  would  not  have  been  furious  over 
such  agrotestiue  failure  as  her  dinner  had  been.  She 
hurried  Josephine  gayly  along,  and  now  they  stopped 
on  the  edge  of  tlie  wood  to  wait  for  the  men,  who  had 
followed  more  slowly.  A  sound  of  wind  cnnie  from  the 
gulch,  distant  at  first,  creeping  from  tree  to  tree,  making 
a  sudden  hurry  and  shivering  rush  in  the  trees  above 
their  i)eads,  and  stealing  away  again  down  the  dim 
slope  towards  the  valley. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  camp,"  she  said,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Josephine.  "  Take  care  of  those  pine 
stubs— you  cannot  see  them  with  the  light  in  your 
eyes;  won't  you  take  hold  of  my  hand?" 

"  Won't  you  take  hold  of  mine  ?"  laughed  Josephine. 
"  I  am  ever  so  much  taller  than  you." 

"  Yes,  but  I  know  the  ground.  I  walk  here  hours  and 
hours  by  myself.  There  is  no  one  in  camp  all  day 
except  tl)e  cook,  who  is  generally  asleep  in  one  Oi  the 
wagons ;  but  the  tents  and  the  mules  stamping  and 
munching  make  it  seem  less  lonely  in  the  woods..  5(That 
is  Mr.  Hillbury— the  dark  head  against  the  tent-cur- 
tain ;  he  is  the  chief  of  this  party,  you  know.  You 
must  notice  his  buckskins.  They  are  Indian-tanned, 
made  by  a  London  tailor.  We  have  to  amuse  our- 
selves with  these  little  contrasts— they  are  the  spice  of 
life  out  here." 

Mr.    Hillbury,    hearing    the  footsteps    and  voices 
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approncliiiiL',  cainu  out  to  meet  liis  guesta,  snying, "  Who 
are  these  in  bright  anay  ?"    He  looked  extremely  well 
in  his  suit  of  huckskin,  which  was  of  a  li,L(ht-<,'ray  color, 
toned  by  use,  and  set  oil'  his  dark  eomi)lexion   as  if 
ciiosen  for  that  purpose    alone.     There  was  the  usual 
indistinct  mention  of  names  as  the  group  of  young  men 
around  tlie  Hre  rose  to  their  feet.    The  camp  lam'^nted 
its  deficiencies  in  the  matter  of  seats.     There  was  but 
one  camp  stool,  which,  both  ladies  declining,  was  best- 
owed by  acclamation  on  Mr.  Newbold.  "  I'm  the  oldest 
and  heaviest,"   he  declared,  and  accepted   it  on  that 
basis.  The  other  seats  were  sections  of  pine  logs  with 
boards  nailed  across  the  top.  Mrs.  Craig,  seeing  Josephine 
balancing  herself  on  one  of  these  inverted  pedestals, 
called  to  her  to  come  and  share  with  her  a  camp-' 
blanket  spread  on  the  ground.  A  man  reclining  on  one 
elbow  near  them,  with  his  leet  to  the  lire  and°his  face 
in  deep  shadow,  gathered  himself  into  a  sitting  posture 
and  gave  them  good-evening. 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Bodewin ;  were  you  here  when 
we  came  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Craig,  leaning  forward  and 
speaking  across  Josephine's  lap. 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Craig.  I  got  up  and  made  my  bow  with 
the  rest,  but  the  fire  was  between  us." 

"  I  did  not  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Craig—"  ]\Iiss  New- 
bold,  this  is  Mr.  Bodewin." 

Bodewin  moved  nearer,  first  knocking  the  hot  ashes 
out  of  a  brier-wood  pipe  and  thrusting  it,  bowl  down- 
ward, into  a  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  "  Poor  Mr. 
Bodewin  !"  said  Mrs.  Craig,  noting  the  action  sympa^ 
thetically.  "  As  the  wife  of  a  smoker  I  can  feel  for  you. 
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You  had  found  such  a  nice  place  to  finish  your  pipe  in. 
silence  and  in  piiace ;  now  we  have  interrupted  your 
pipe  and  broken  your  silence." 

••  There  is  always  something  to  be  thankful  for,  Mrs. 
Craig,"  Bodewin  replied.  "  You  might  have  interrupted 
the  silence  and  broken  the  pipe.'' 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that,"  laughed  Mrs.  Craig. 

Josephine  was  listening  less  to  Bodewin's  words  than 
to  his  voice,  low-pitched  and  rather  languid,  with  an 
accent  that  was  negligently  pure.  His  face  she  could 
not  see  without  turning,  too  evidently,  to  look  at 
him.  i 

Perceiving  that  she  had  a  neighbor  or  her  right,  Mrs. 
Craig  began  talking  to  him,  and  the  group  thus  divided 

itself. 

"  How  you  must  enjoy  this  life  !"  said  Josephine, 
filling  the  pause  with  the  first  words  she  could 
think  of. 

Before  answering,  Bodewin  deliberately  shifted  his 
position  so  that  it  commanded  a  view  of  her  face,  one- 
half  of  its  beauty  revealed  in  the  firelight,  the  other 
suggested  in  shadow. 

"  Do  you  mean  the  life  of  the  Survey  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  said. 

"  It  is  a  good  life,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  mine." 

"  I  thought  you  were  of  this  party." 

Bodewin  fancied  that  he  had  lost  a  degree  of  her 
interest  by  this  admission.  He  could  see  her  bright 
eyes  exploring  the  circle  of  dimly  seen  faces  around 
the  camp-fire,  and  doubted  not  she  was  already  ideal- 
izing their  owners  in  true  girl-fashion,  and  imparting 
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to  the  life  they  led  all  tlie  pictnresqueness  she  found  in 
its  accidental  surroundiiii^s. 

"  No,"  he  repeated,  with  his  lazy  intonation,  "  I  am 
not  a  mining  geologist,  nor  a  physiscal  geologist,  nor  a 
geological  physicist,  nor  even  a  supernumerary  on  board 


wages. 


"  That  is  what  I  should  like  to  be— that  last. 
"  Why,  if  you  please  ?" 

"  It  must  be  so  easy  to  earn  board  wages,-.- 
cially " 
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"  When  the  board  is  rather  bad  ?" 

"  They  are  mt  wildly  luxurious,  are   they  ?"    she 
whispered. 

"  No  ;  the  pursuit  of  science  under  government  is  not 
a  luxurious  calling.  However,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  gov- 
ernment to  say  that  this  is  a  temporary  arrangement. 
The  Survey  goes  under  cover  next  week,  and  I  dare 
say  they  will  have  a  few  chairs," 

"  Mr.  Bodewia,  haven't  you  some  capital  letters  after 
your  name  ?'' 

"  After  my  name,  Miss  Newbold  ?  When  had  my 
name  the  honor  to  be  seen  by  you  ?'' 

"  I  think  it  was— about  two  weeks  ago — in  a  letter 
to  you  from  my  father,"  she  hesitated,  conscious  of  a 
somewhat  awkward  reason  for  the  question  she  had 
asked — '•  and  the  letters  were  M.  E." 

"  I  believe  I  am  entitled  to  E.  E.  after  my  name,  but 
the  M.  E,  must  have  been  a  friendjy  flight  of  imagina- 
tion on  your  father's  part.'' 

"  Are  you  not  a  mining  expert  ?" 

"  I  have  been  so  called.  But  I  believe  there  is  no 
such  title  in  the  back  of  the  dictionary.' 
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"  Who  is  talkih.y  about  dictionaries  by  the  li<iht  of  a 
camp-fire  ?"  Mrs.  Craig  exclaimed  adding  her  profuse 
treble  to  the  ckiet.  "  Are  you  beginning  at  the  fountain- 
head  of  conversation  in  the  English  language  ?  If  Miss 
Newbold  were  a  Boston  girl,  I  should  be  sure  she  had 
a  dictionary — a  German  dictionary — in  her  trunk,  even 
if  it  crowded  out  her  best  bonnet. 

"  I'm  sure  there's  no  best  bonnet  in  my  trunk,"  said 
Josephine.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  I 
brought  but  two  books  with  me,  and  those  I  can  read 
without  the  aid  ol  a  dictionary — even  an  English  one." 

Mrs.  Craig  thought  the  contents  of  a  traveller's  trunk 
were  next  to  a  biography  of  its  owner.  "  It  represents 
his  necessities,  the  things  he  cannot  leave  behind.  If 
we  knew  those  two  books  Miss  Newbold  chooses  out  of 
all  those  she  leaves  at  home,  we  should  know  Miss 
Newbold." 

"  Suppose  she  makes  a  good  choice  but  doesn't  read 
the  books  after  she  has  brought  them,"  Josephine  said. 

"  Then  we  should  know '  her  aspirations.  They  are 
as  much  a  part  of  us  as  our  necessities,  surely.'' 

"  The  part  a  biographer  usually  leaves  out,"  Bodewin 
said.  "  How  about  the  traveller  who  hasn't  necessities 
enough  to  fill  a  trunk  ?  How  would  you  write  his  bio- 
graphy, Mrs.  Craig  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  man  who  has  no  trunk  cannot  expect  to  have 
a  biography.     Practically,  he  doesn't  exist." 

Following  the  silence  Mrs.  Craig's  peremptory  little 
speech  had  made,  Josephine  asked : 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Bodewin,  what  a  mining 
expert  is,  granting  that  M.  E.  doesn't  stand  for  him,  and 
that  he  isn't  in  the  back  of  the  dictionary  ?" 
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"  He  is,  usually,  a  gentleman  who  asks  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  tell  you  how  little  he  knows,  or  perhaps,  I 
might  add,  how  much  less  some  other  man  knows." 
"  That  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  description." 
"A  mining  expert  is  frequently  a  rather  unsatis- 
factory person.     But  there  is  a  difference  in  experts,  as 
in  other  people,  and  perhaps  it  is  but  fair  to  remember 
that  in  forming  their  conclusions  they  have  to  deal  with 
Nature  in  some  of  her  most  unaccountable  and  fantas- 
tic   moods.    The    experience    gained    in    examining 
ninety-nine  different  formations  may  be  of  no  use  in  the 
one-hundredth.     It  is  a  business  no  man  can  say  he 
has  learned  absolutely." 

"Then  why  do  they  charge  so  much  for  knowledge 
which  is  not  knowledge  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  risk  to 
their  reputations  in  saying  a  thing  is  true,  while  they 
really  take  the  rbance  of  its  being  otherwise  ?" 

"Hiirdly  that,  I  should  say,"  said  Bode  win,  a  little 
bored  by  the  effort  to  give  conscientious  answers  to 
questions  that  did  not  fit  his  mood,  but  willing  to 
humor  a  pretty  girl's  thirst  for  information.  "An 
honest  expert  charges  for  the  responsibility  he  takes  in 
giving  such  opinions  as  he  is  able  to  form  from  his  ex- 
perience and  study.  If  the  resposibility  is  great  he 
charges  accordingly." 

Josephine  was  mentally  referring  Bodewin's  words 
to  her  father's  case,— a  case  where  facts  alone  were 
called  for,  not  experience  or  responsibility  or  study ;  and 
the  five  thousand  dollars  her  father  had  offered,'  and 
Bodewiu  had  refused,  would  suggest,  in  spite  of'  her- 
self, a  very  ugly  word. 
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Mr,  Hillbury,  from  the  other  side  of  the  fire,  leaned 
•forward  and  threw  on  it  another  log.  The  wind  veered 
and  carried  the  smoke  of  the  augmented  flame  into 
their  faces.  They  scrambled,  laughing,  to  their  feet,  and 
Tetreated,  Bodewin  dragging  the  blanket  after  him.  He 
spread  it  down  again  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fire, 
but  Josephine  did  not  seem  disposed  to  resume  her 
seat. 

Tiiey  were  hovering  about  in  that  fascinating  border- 
land between  lirelight  and  moonlight.  The  moon  had 
risen  high  enough  to  fill  the  thin  woods  with  its  light ; 
but  it  was  a  i-ale,  suffused  radiance  by  contrast  with  the 
red  fire-glow.  The  wind  in  the  tree-tops  over  their 
head,  like  a  circle  of  unseen  whisperers,  closed  around 
the  lightly  joined  thread  of  their  talk. 

"  Do  [.pople  ever  get  used  to  this  ?"  Josephine 
risked. 

"  I  am  afraid  they  do.  But  they  eujoy  it  over  again, 
as  I  do  to-night,  seeing  your  fresh  eyes  take  it  all  in  for 
•the  first  time." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  I  like  it  ?  I  have  not  said 
so,  have  I  ?" 

'•  I  can  see  that  you  do." 

"  I  do,  I  do !"  she  said,  in  her  full,  cordial  tone.  "But 
not  all  of  it," 

"  No ;  there  is  too  much  of  it  to  be  all  good."  After 
a  pause  he  asked :  "  Your  father  is  making  a  longer 
stay  in  the  camp  khan  he  ir  'ended,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  Yes ;  we  were  to  have  gone  this  week.  He  will  wait 
mow  until  after  the  trial." 

"  I  hope  he  will  gain  his  suit,''  Bodewin  said  civilly. 
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"  Do  you  ?"  came  involuntarily  from  Josephine. 

"  Why  are  you  surprised,  Miss  Nevvbold,  to  find  my 
sympathies  on  the  side  of  justice  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  you  thought  that  was  our  side," 
Josephine  replied  coldly. 

"  I  do  think  so." 

"  Then  if  you  care  about  justice,  why  don't  you  go 
into  court  and  say  so  ?" 

Josephine  looked  at  him,  hardly  less  astonished  then 
he  at  her  own  words.  It  was  undeniably  careless  of 
Bodewin  to  have  assumed  that  Miss  N'jwbold  knew 
nothing  of  his  connection  with  her  father's  lawsuit. 
And  Josephine,  under  the  pressure  of  her  own  misgiv- 
ings, had  allowed  herself  to  be  goaded  by  his  cool 
allusions  into  an  extraordinary  liberty.  She  had 
instantly  felt  it  to  be,  and  so  she  knew  that  he  also 
regarded  it.     He  looked  at  her  keenly  and  gravely. 

"  You  must  not  answer  that  question,"  she  said.     "  I 
had  no  right  to  ask  it." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  not,"  he  assented.  "  You  will 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  answer  it." 
"  You  will  only  humiliate  me  if  you  do." 
Neither  found  it  easy  .0  go  on  talking  as  they  had 
talked  before.  By  a  common  impulse  they  moved  back 
towards  the  camp,  and  when  they  rejoined  the  circle 
around  the  fire,  Josephine  contrived  that  her  seat 
should  be  as  far  away  as  possible  from  Bodewin.  Her 
evening  was  spoiled— and  more  than  that.  She  did 
not  ask  herself  what  more,  but  miserably  she  felt  what 
a  fire  is  the  tongue  that  is  not  disciplined.  It  had  not 
occurred  to  her  before  whether  she  was  likely  or  not  to- 
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meet  Bode  win  auain,  but  now  she  found  herself 
earnestly  hoping  that  she  might.  She  longed  to  retrieve 
herself,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  self-r  spect.  Mr. 
Hillbury  was  telling  a  story  in  his  low,  pleasant  tones 
and  matter-of-fact  manner  that  heightened  the  effect  of 
his  climaxes.  She  tried  to  fix  her  attention  upon  it, 
and  sat  with  a  strained  half-smile  on  her  face  and  her 
eyes  on  the  speaker,  never  looking  at  or  speaking  to 
Bodewin  again,  except  to  say  good-evening  to  him  in 
her  quietest  manner  when  the  company  broke  up. 

Bodewin  lingered  after  the  other  guests  had  gone 
and  smoked  another  pipe  with  Hillbury.  The  latter 
remarked  upon  Miss  Newbold's  beauty.  It  was  too 
obvious  to  call  for  a  discussion,  though  Hillbury  in- 
vited one  by  saying  that  she  was  to  unconscious  to  be 
thoroughly  graceful,  and  that  to  him  she  seemed  like  a 
preposterously  handsome  boy. 

"  Oh  come  !"  said  Bodewin.  "  If  she  were  a  coquette 
with  thpt  face  and  figure,  where  should  we  be  ?  Heaven 
is  merciful,  after  all !" 

When  the  pipe  was  finished  Bodewin  took  his  way 
along  the  ditch  walk  alone.  The  Craig  cabin  was  dark 
as  he  passed  it.  He  stopped  on  the  foot-bridge  and 
leaned  upon  the  rail,  watching  the  current  slide  under 
the  shadow  of  the  bridge  and  out  again  into  the  light. 
A  reflection  of  the  moon,  now  high  overhead,  floated  in 
the  black  water  of  the  ditch.  It  wavered  and  widened 
and  shrunk,  as  the  water  shifted  its  levels  under  the 
golden  gleam.  It  struck  Bodewin  as  a  rather  dreary 
thing  that  he  should  have  been  so  startled  by  a  girl's 
impulsive  question.     It  showed  how  seldom  girls  had 
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taken  the  trouble  to  ask  him  questions,  even  uncom- 
plimentary ones,  about  himself.    Absolutely,  out  of  the 
processions  of  fair,  unapproachable  women,  to  whom  all 
his  life  he  had  been  a  stranger,  not  one  had  ever  stepped 
aside    to    challenge    his    slightest  individual  action, 
seriously  and  from  an  ethical  point  of  view.     He  had 
had  the  usual  temptations  which  come  to  men  through 
women.     A  fair  one  now  and  then  had  smiled  at  him, 
or  so  he  had  fancied,  from  the  virgin  ranks,  and  her 
blithe  glances  had  made  riot  in  his  breast  for  a  brief 
space,  though  he  had  not  greatly  admired  the  generosity 
or  greatly  coveted  the  giver.      But  this  was  a  departure 
of  a  different  sort.     He  half  distrusted  it,— as  a  man 
with  a  conscience  inevitably  distrusts  his  neighbour  who 
reminds  him  of  it,— but  he  could  not  distrust  the  girl 
herself.   Newbold's  daughter  !    What  precious  unknown 
quantity  had  gone  to  complete  that  equation  !     Well, 
it  wasn't  so  disagreeable  for  a  first  experience  of  the 
kind.     Its  novelty  was  not  its  only  charm.     He  half 
wished,  now  that  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had  tried  to 
answer  her  question,  and  so  admitted  in  some  sort  her 
right  to  ask  it.      It   might   have  ended  in  a  rather 
piquant  flirtation  on  high  moral  grounds,  since  they 
were  to  be  so  much  longer  together  in  the  camp ;  but 
now  there  was  small  likelihood  of  any  concession  on  her 
part.     She  had  without  doubt  the  true  woman's  art  to 
punish  a  man  for  her  own  offense  against  him. 


Hi 


CHAPTEU   V. 


AN   Ol-'FSKT  TO  THE   DINNEU. 


MISS  Nkwhold's  opportimity  to  retrieve  herseU 
came,  not  nu\n}  days  later,  thouj^h  the  innocent 
machinations  of  Mrs.  Craig.  Mrs.  Craij^  also  wished 
to  retrieve  herself.  She  had  <^aven  the  Newbolds 
a  bad  dinner.  AtJonenient  was  out  of  the  question 
where  Mr.  Newbold  was  conc(>rned,  unless  it  might 
be  through  making  Mr.  Newbold's  daughter  happy. 
Her  head  had  not  touched  her  pillow,  the  night 
after  the  dinner,  before  it  be^an  comparing  rides 
and  walks  and  excursions  in  various  directions, 
with  a  view  to  Miss  Newbold's  amusement.  Chance, 
after  all,  decided  iier  choice.  Mr.  Hillbu  y  offered 
a  professional  errand  of  his  own  as  an  excuse  for 
a  ride  half-way  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  famed  peaks 
of  the  neighboring  range.  A  party  was  quickly  made 
up.  Mr.  Newbold  at  the  outset  declined  to  attempt  a 
twenty-mile  ride  on  horseback,  including  a  good  deal  of 
mountain  work  ;  but  he  was  obviously  pleaded  with  the 
plan,  for  his  daughter's  sake.  Bodewin  was  invited^ 
Mrs.  Craig  informing  him  that  he  was  expected  to 
supply  those  minor  passages  without  which  a  pleasure 
party,  like  danoe  music,  is  ilat. 

"  We  are  all  monotonously  major,  every  one  of  us, — 
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Mr.  Hillhury,  Miss  Newbold,  Joe,  and  niysolf.     You 
must  coiue  along  and  change  tho  key," 

The  riders  made  an  early  start  from  the  Wiltsie  House. 
Mr.  Newbold  stood  on  the  curbstone  and  watched  them 
out  of  sight,  Josephine  taking  the  lead,  with  Mr.  Craig 
on  her  right  and  Hillbury  on  her  left,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Craig  with  Bodewin  beside  her,  on  his  bald-faced  bay. 
Half  a  mile  beyoud  the  camp  they  left  the  stage-road 
for  one  of  the  many  stony  trails  which  climbed  the  sides 
of  the  gulch,  branching  in  various  directions  towards  as 
many  dillerent  mines.     Always  ascending  northwards, 
they  crossed  the  belt  of  burned  fimber  and  entered  the 
dark  and  fragrant  spruce  woods,  the  last  and  toughest 
growth  on  the  mountain-side.     Here  they  rode  singly 
in  a  gieen  twilight  chiucked  with  golden  lights.    The 
trail  was  barely  distinguishable ;  the  horses'  hoofs  fell 
with  a  soft  thud  on  the  thick-sifted  layers  of  spruce 
needles,  or  struck,  with  a  hollow  ring,  the  trunk  of  a 
fallen  tree  in  stepping  over  it.     No  bird-calls  broke  the  - 
stillness ;  no  sounds  of  any  kind  betrayed  the  small 
furtive  activities  of  forest  habitants.     It  was  late,  even 
for  the  season  of  wild  flowers  fed   from  the  cold- 
bosomed  snow    of  the  range.     A  few  patches  of  the 
mextmguishable  fire-weed  lighted  the  dim  slopes  ;  and 
occasionally,    beside  the  trail,  there  bloomed  in  its 
weird  beauty  a  poppy-shaped  flower  on  a  long  hair-like 
stem  with  petals  colored  like  the  wings  of  a  lunar 
moth. 

From  time  to  time  Josephine,  riding  ahead,  tried  the 
silence  shyly  with  her  voice.  It  was  a  voice  with  one  or 
two  exquisite  notes  in  it  beside  the  note,  ever  wel- 
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come,  of  youth.     It  was  like  a  human  response  to  tho 
dumb  litany  of  the  forest.      Josephine  was  happy  to  be 
on  horseback  in  a  new  and  singularly  interesting,  if  not 
always  beautiful  region.     The  keen  edge  had  passed 
from    her    mortification    with    regard     to    Bodewin. 
She  was  content  to  let  him  keep  his  impressions  of  her,, 
however  unfortunate  they  might  be,  without  any  eftbrt 
on  her  part  to  coirect  them,  so  long  as  a  morning  as 
perfect  as  this  found  her  etiil  in  tune.     So  healthy  and 
so  honest  a  girl  could  not  keep  her  head  low  because  of 
a  single    slip,  which  hurt   her  through  her  delicacy 
rather  than  her  conacience,  and  merely  affected  her  pass- 
ing relations  with  a  stranger.     In  forgiving  herself,  she 
forgave  Bodewin  and  was  at  peace  with  the  world. 
Nevertheless,  stranger  as  he  was,  she  wished,  before  he 
drifted  out  of  her  life  altogether,  that  he  could  be  cleared 
of  the  reproach  which  still  clung  to  him  in  her  thoughts. 
Was  it  through  listlessness  merely  and  vain  oblivious- 
ness that  he  kept  silent  when  the  truth  was  demanded 
of  him  ?     Was  it  likely  that  in  the  past  his  life-threads 
had  become  entangled  with  those  of  Harkins— a  man 
whom  common  report    called   an    unscrupulous  rogue, 
though  a  merry  one,  and   generous  enough  with  his 
spoils  when  won  ?    What  could  there  be  in  common  be- 
ween  them?     Yet  she  constantly  heard  it  said  that 
Bodewin  would  not  appear  against  Harkins.  Why  not  ? 
Well,    let  it  go  I      She    was  sure    to    do  some    one, 
perhaps  more  than  one,  some  horrible  injustice  in  her 
thoughts,  if  she  let  them  dwell   on  this  subject,  which 
had  already  proved  a  pitfall  to  her  discretion, 


"  Isn't  she  charming  ?' 


Mrs.  Craig  said  to  Bodewin. 
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The  trees  parting  had  allowed  hi.n  to  keep  at  her  side 
"So   extmvagautly   pretty  and  yet  so  simple  and 
womanly  I  Don't  you  think  so  ?" 

"I  have  not  tried  ray  epithets  on  her  yet,"  iiodewin 
rephed    •'  But  I  dare  s.y  I  could  Hnd  fault  with  ,ours 
I  should  rot  call  her  extravagantly  pretty,  and  I  doubt 
It  It  would  be  safe  to  rely  on  her  simplicity." 

"  Oh  I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  simplicity !  She  is 
simple  like  an  antique,  like  a  young  goddess." 

'Which  one  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said.    "  There  is  the 
Gotos  of  Liberty  on  the  Capitol.    Do  you  call  her 

S  ^u^'  ^  °!"  ^^"^  ^^°^^6^Iy  ornate.    There  is  a  word 
which  just  describes  her  if  I  could  only  think  of  it " 

Do  you  mean  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  ?  You  bewilder 
rae  so  with  your  transitions."  oewiiaer 

"  No,  I  mean  my  goddess." 
''  Perhaps  western  is  the  word  you  want." 
^^  ^Western  ?  Well,  it  isn't  snch  a  bad  word  if  you  take 

".I  mean  it  right." 

"  Somehow  I  cannot  talk  to  you  this  mornin-   Mr 

l:?;;:r  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  -^^  -  ^-"-  ^appiest^Vet 

'pinchero:t>X"''^'  """   "'"''      '''    ''' 

fh7'°^^'''•'  '^^^  ^'^'^  ""'^  P^^^P^^'^  for  more.  Isn't 
that  good  advice  ?"  ' 

"  If  one  had  any  new  ground  to  sink  on.    The  reallv 
virtuous  thing  to  do  would  be  to    overhaul  the  oM 
dumps  and  try  to  make  day's  wages  out  of  them." 
o 
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"  You'll  never'  be  so  proper  as  that !  The  American 
does  not  live  who  is  content  with  day's  wages  merely 
at  anything." 

"  It  is  time  he  was  born  then,"  said  Bodewin. 

"  Don't  be  so  dismal !  It  is  uncomplimentary,  and  it 
isn't  patriotic.  When  you  see  a  girl  like  that  from 
Kansas  City,  doesn't  it  make  you  feel  how  rich  the 
country  must  be  in  girls  ?'* 

Bodewin  laughed.  "  If  it  be  not  rich  for  me—"  and 
then  the  trees  crowding  them  apart,  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  dropped  behind.  When  next  they  met,  Mrs.  Craig 
took  up  the  burdep  briskly,  the  thread  being  still  the 
same. 

"  She's  not  a  Kansas  City  girl,  you  know." 

"No?" 

"  No,  she  is  not  a  Missourian.  It  would  be  strange  if 
she  were,  even  in  name.  Her  family— that  is,  her 
mother's  family— have  no  cause  to  love  Missourians. 
Her  mother's  father  was  shot  dead — on  his  own  door- 
step, if  you  please— by  a  mob  of  Missourians  during 
the  border  troubles."  • 

"  An  unpleasant  little  incident  in  the  family  history, 

I  should  say." 

"  Unpleasant !  Ah,  it  must  take  a  good  many  gene- 
rations for  a  shock  like  that  to  die  out  of  the  blood! 
And  there  was  trouble  enough  and  to  spare  before  it 
came  to  the  shooting,— journeys  and  hardohips  and 
struggles  and  excitements.  You  don't  ask  what  his 
ofifense  was !" 

"  I  suppose  his  offense  was  that  he  was  a  Free-State 

settler." 
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••—A  brave  and  consistent  one  •  ves     H«  U7«= 
that  banc,  „,  ,a»ine.  who  ...'12^17;^^ 
cannon  planted  oa  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  prevent  the 
steamboats  from  landing  Free-State  men.    They  tern 
north  by  „a,  of  Iowa  and  Nebrask,,  (a  chertl  IMe 
journey),  and  when  they  reached  the  border  a-a     thev 
were  met  by  government  soldiers  and  deprive!  othe^r 
arms  as  .f  they  had  been  a  band  of  convict     No  L''^ 
seem,,  ever  thought  of  disarming  the  Missouria„rTh 
grandjather  Fletcher.  Joseph  FUeher^ire  leph! 
me,-had  signed  a  protest  against  the  shameless  electbn 
frauds.  They  came  to  his  house  one  night  and  demnded 
to  search  the  premises  for  incendiary  "books  and^l^ 
The  New  York  '  Tribune  •  wonld  have  been  inceXv" 
I  suppose  m  those  days,  or  Whitier's  poems.  He  rXed 
to_le_^_  them  ,n.    He  told  them  Ms  .wife.  C  ve^y 

"  Was  she  ?" 

"Of  course  she  was,-.so  ill  that  she  died  soon  afVa 
ward.  They  accused  hi.  of  signing  the  X^^He" 
did  not  deny  it,  and  they  then  politely  informed  him 
Uiat  hey  would  not  disturb  his  wife  "^hat  ."ht  bu^ 
would  trouble  him  to  go  with  them.  They  we'^e  toin! 
to^ar  and  feather  him,  or  do  somethiu/ hlZr  :f 

"  How  did  he  know  that  ?" 

■■  I  suppose  they  told  him!  At  all  events  he  refused 
to  go  w,t,,  them.  Wouldn't  you  have  refused  >■■   '^ 
Possibly  1  should." 

"  You  knowyou  would— anv  man  «.nn|,T  f  tHp-  f.;   - 


CO 


compel  him;  he  resisted,  and  they  shot  him: 


The 
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family  were  desired  not  to  pollute  the  territory  with 
their  presence  any  longer.  Their  friends  the  Missour- 
ians  escorted  them  to  the  border,— the  wife,  two  grown 
sons,  and  Miss  Josephine's  mother,  then  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
At  some  little  town  in  Ohio  they  buried  their  mother. 
The  sons  remained  there,  and  are  now  wealthy  men  in 
Cleveland.  The  daughter  married  Mr.  Newbold.  I  can- 
not ima.uine  how  he  ever  persuaded  her  to  go  back  with 
him  to  Kansas,  but  he  did  after  the  sacking  and  shooting 
were  over.  Josephine  was  born  at  Wyandot.  She  is  just 
as  old  as  the  Free-State  Constitution." 
"  Did  Miss  Newbold  tell  you  this  story,  Mrs.  Craig  ?" 
"  No  ;  oh,  no !  That  would  not  be  like  her,  I  am 
sure.  Mr.  Newbold  told  it  to  Mr.  Craig  one  day  when 
they  were  alone  together  in  the  office.  He  was  speaking 
of  his  wife's  delicate  health,  and  the  trial  it  was  for 
Josephine  to  leave  her.  But  Mrs.  Newbold,  it  seems,  has 
a  perfect  horror  of  the  frontier ;  I  should  think  she 
would  have.  When  she  found  her  husband  bent  on  this 
trip,  she  insisted  Josephine  should  bear  him  company  ; 
to  take  care  of  him,  I  suppose,  if  he  should  be  ill.     He 
spoke  very  nicely  about  his  wife,  Mr.  Craig  said ;  but  I 
dare  say  he  couldn't  help  being  a  little  complacent  over 
her  anxiety  about  himself.    Miss  Newbold  has  never 
mentioned  her  mother  to  me  but  once.     She  told  me 
that  her  mother  was  born  among  the  mountains,  that 
she  had  never  seen  them  since  her  childhood,  and  often 
dreamed  of  them  with  a  homesick  longing  ;  that  she 
wanted  her,  Josephine,  to  see  them  and  be  among  them 
while  she  was  still  a  girl.   I  think  that  is  so  natural, 
and  of  course  she  would  not  say  it  to  her  husband." 
"  Wouldn't  she  ?  Why  not  ?"  . 
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"  Could  3he  talk  about  her  dreams  of  the  old  home 
m  the  East  she  never  expected  to  see  again  to  a  man 
like  Mr.  JSTewbold  ?" 

"  She  perhaps  does  not  take  the  same  view  of  M" 
x^ewbold  that  you  do.  At  all  events,  she  was  willing  at 
one  time  to  exchange  those  dreams  for  a  reaUty  which 
must  have  been  something  like  him." 

"  Ah  !  that  was  the  husband  of  her  youth.  Does  he 
look  like  the  husband  of  anybody's  youth  ?  He  has 
deteriorated.  He  has  let  himself  down,  you  may  be 
him'^*  ^^^^'     ^'  ^^'^^^^  sleek,  prosperous  blood  in 

side  f  °^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  martyrs  on  Mr.  Newbold's 
"  I  should  say.  judging  from  papa  xXewbold,  that  as  ' 
a  family  they  would  be  distinguished  by  good  digestions 
and  a  tendShcy  to  conform  whenever  oppositfon  was 
^kely  to  make  things  uncomfortable.  However,  I  can't 
be  just  to  him.    I  gave  him  such  a  horrible  little  din- 

Zl        J^  "'"^'^  ""^  ^"'^^^'  ^'^^  P«^Pl«   ^e  have 
irretrievably  wronged." 


Mi«iiM«paiiM«Mli^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


JOSEPHINE'S  QUESTION. 

THEY  had  now  left  the  heavy  timber  behind  them. 
The  tir8  grew  pore  sparsely.  They  were  low  and 
crooked;  occasionally  the  weather-worn  trunk  of  a 
dead  tree  leaned  in  spectral  whiteness  against  the  dark 
ranks  of  its  survivors.  The  riders  were  close  upon  the 
line  where  trees  cease  and  vegetation  takes  a  fur-like 
habit.  Against  the  deep,  cloudless  blue  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  rose  the  brown  and  naked  peaks,  streaked 
with  supernal  snows.  The  sun  glowed  hot  upon  them  ; 
motionless  shadows  defined  every  angle  and  chasm. 
Clear,  solid  masses  of  shadows  swept  down  the  sheer 
slopes  into  the  canon.  They  were  now  twelve  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  crossing  a  shoulder  of 
the  mountain,  from  which  they  looked  down  into  the 
deep  below  of  shadow  and  light,  descending  to  the 
maplike  picture  of  river-laced  valley  and  high,  barren 
plain,  mesa,  and  mountain,  range  beyond  range,  brown 
and  purple  and  blue,  departing  towards  the  infinite  dis- 
tance. The  horses  panted,  their  ears  drooped,  their  hoofs 
rattled  on  the  rocky  planes  up  which  they  clambered. 
There  was  no  soil  and  no  verdure  except  a  dry,  irun- 
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stained  lichen  which  covered  the  uncrutnbled  surface 
of  rock  with  its  rough  scales. 

Mr  Hillbury  was  in  search  of  a  prospect-hole,  des- 
cribed  as  the  highest  one  within  a  day's  ride  of  the 
camp,  where  certaia  fossil  records  of  the  "  Old  Silu- 
rian "  had  lately  come  to  light.    By  the  measured  clink 
of  steel  upon  steel,  they  were  evidently  not  far  from 
some  form  of  human  labor.  Following  the  trend  of  the 
mountain,  they  came  upon  two  men  standing  fece  to 
face  ou  a  limestone  ledge,  at  work  upon  it  with  hammer 
and  drill.  Fiagmeuts  of  broken  rock  and   aaterials  for 
blasting  were  scattered  about.  Ther         ,  „o  shelter  or 
sign  of  habitation  near  them.     Jos  ^  .  ..,  looking  back 
to  speak  to  Mrs.  Craig,  saw  that  she  had  dismounted 
some  distance  below,  and  was  seated  on  the  slopin- 
rocky  floor,  while  her  husband  readjusted  her  saddle- 
blanket.  Presently  he  safe  down  beside  her,  leavina  the 
horses  fastened  together  by  their  bridles. 

"  Aren't  they  coming  ?'"  Josephine  asked  Mr.  Hill- 
bury. 

"  Ok,  Craig  !"  he  called  ;  "are  you  coming  up  ?" 

"Xo,"  was  the  reply,      "Take  your  time';  we're  all 
right. 

They  looked  as  if  they  were.  Mrs.  Craig,  waving  an 
an  revoir  to  Josephine,  stretched  herself  out  flat  upon 
the  rock.  Mr.  Craig  doubled  his  legs  under  him  and  lit 
a  cigarette.  Josephine  looked  rather  wistfully  at  this 
<Jomfortable  pantomime. 

"  Aren't  you  tired  yourself?"  Bodewin  asked. 

"  A  little,"  she  admitted.  «  How  far  is  it  to  the  lake  ?" 


"  Half  an  hour's  3limb  down 
off.    It's  a  pity  to  get  too  tired 


again.    Let  me  take  you 
on  your  first  climb." 


'W 


"  BtaB*4««Mf%tiVTV>.-.  ^. 
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She  let  herseli  be  lifted  dow  ..  Bodewin  IniDg  her 
bridl3  over  the  pommel  of  his  own  saddle,  and  took  his 
place  beside  her  on  the  sun- warmed  rock.  Mr.  Hill- 
bury  was  already  fossil-hunting,  tapping  about  with  his 
scientific  hammer,  while  the  dead  home-strokes  of  the 
miner's  sledge  beat  continuously  on  the  silence.  For 
the  sake  of  a  brief  respite  from  the  sound,  Bodewin  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  mirers  ;  stretching  himself  forward 
on  an  elbow  to  examine  a  hole  they  had  prepared  for 
blasting,  he  asked : 

'*  Can  you  get  enough  powder  in  a  hole  of  this  size 
for  such  hard  rocki?" 

"  Eh  ?"  The  man  who  was  striking  the  drill  stop- 
ped, and  the  big  sunburnt  Irishman  who  held  it  replied  i 

"  That's  what  I'm  tellin'  him,"  indicating  his  partner. 
"  It's  losin'  our  labour  we  are  !  Ye'll  blaw  and  blaw 
and  ye'll  not  get  the  fill  o'  yer  hat !  Thim  drills  is  too 
short.  What's /ieafther?"  he  asked,  leaning  upon  his 
drill,  and  nodding  his  head  \vith  a  con.ldential  smile  to- 
wards Mr.  Hillbury. 

"  Prospecting  for  fossils,"  Bodewin  replied. 

"  Is  it  one  o'  thim  stawne  bot'nists  he  is  ?" 

Bodewin  nodded.    "  Something  like  that." 

"Sure,  this  is  the  place  for  'im.  There's  plenty  of  it 
here." 

He  came  .down  the  ledge  towards  them,  using  his  tool 
as  a  staff,  and  ringing  it  on  the  rock  with  each  heavy, 
iimping  3tep.  His  partner  remained  above,  sitting  on 
the  heels  of  his  boots,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  hands 
dropped  between  them  holding  his  idle  hammer.  He 
v/as  a  slenderly  built  youth  of  about  twenty,  beardless, 
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tanned  to  the  color  of  a  Mexican    with  tw 
handsome  features   and   .   ZT  '"'  '^^^^"^ 

-ir'rr^n'"''"'^''''  B°de™  asked. 

"  To  the  divvle  wid  yer  ox-ide«.  1    vu  u„ 

that's  the  color  we're  LkTn'  for     13!^^'  '''^''' 
are?"  *    "^^  ^^^  ^^sayer  ye 

"Take  it  over  to  the  stone  botanist  and  see  wh.f  u 
makes  of  it."  said  Bodewin  lazily.  ^^^  ^" 

"  -N'o,  but  is  it  an  assay " 

"  Take  it  to  the  botanist !    He'll  as^iav  7>  f^^ 
Hei3fo;^e/    Josephine  said,  looking,  after  him  n« 

„eL^""''  """  ™"""  "™^' «»  "im  about  his  •  oarbo,,-      . 
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"  Not  half  as  cruel  as  I  am  to  Hillbury,"  Bodewiu 
replied,  laughing.  "  Hillbury  would  keep  iis  here  till 
night  if  something  were  not  sent  to  irritate  liini."  See- 
ing that  she  still  looked  sorrowfully  nfte  tlie  unlucky 
prospector,  he  added,  "  Would  it  bo  cruel  to  tell  the 
camel  he  couldn't  get  through  the  needle's  eye?" 

"Is  it  as  hopeless  as  that  ?  Poor  fellow  !  ho  will  lose 
his  labour,  as  he  said." 

•'  He  will  do  well  if  he  loses  no  more  than  his  labour. 
They  are  a  queer  pair.  What  fate  do  you  suppose  sent 
a  good-uatured  Irish  bricklayer  up  here  nearly  to  the 
top  of  Sheridan,  silver  hunting,  with  a  Canadian  half- 
breed,  I  should  think  by  the  looks  of  him,"  glancing  up- 
ward toward  the  slim  dark  figure  on  the  rocks  above, 
"  for  a  partner  ?" 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  they  live  ?" 
"  They  have  a  bough  shanty,  probably,  in  the  nearest 
timber.  Micky,  I  dare  say  has  a  wife  down  in  the  camp, 
taking  in  washing  to  feed  the  kids,  while  he  plays  it 
alone  up  here  for  higher  stakes." 

Bodewin  lay  stretched  out  upon  the  rock  in  one  of  his 
camp-fire  attitudes.  Josephine,  sitting  a  little  above 
him,  could  see  only  the  narrowing  lines  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  face  below  his  hat-brim.  They  were  sensi- 
tive lines,  and  looked  capable  of  much  refinement  of  ex- 
pression, but  they  rested  habitually  in  a  quietness  ti  at 
was  like  a  mask.  Dizzily  and  dreamily  Josephine  look 
ed  about  her.  She  felt  rather  than  saw  how  far  they 
were  exalted  into  that  vast  dome  of  liglrt;  what  a  little 
ledge  of  the  world  they  rested  on.  The  sun  that  beat 
upon  the  rock  filled  her  veins  with  its  potent  warmth. 
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It  vva8  like  an  exquisitely  gentle  an.^  prolonged  stream 
.  of  electricity,  suffusing  the  brain  uud  penetrating  the 
very  tissues  of  the  bones.  It  was  intoxicitin..  Dark 
spots  crossed  her  visiou.  She  drew  a  long  sigh  of  re- 
tarded breath  and  closed  her  eyes.  Then  she  heard 
Bode  win  speaking. 

"Miss  J^ewbold,  I  think  after  all  you  must  lot  me 
answer  that  question." 

Josephine  waited  a  moment  before  replying  She 
felt  it  would  be  paltry  to  ask  what  question.  She 
merely  said: 

"  Please  let  it  be  as  if  I  had  not  asked  it " 
■_  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?"  Bodewin  asked,  moving  a 
little  so  he  could  look  up  at  her  as  she  sat  above   aim 
_^  _^  May  not  one  repent  of  a  hasty  speech  and  withdraw 

''  If  there  be  any  occasion  for  repentance.  But  it  is 
not  easy  to  forget  words  sincerely  spoken.  I  think  your 
question  was  a  sincere  one,  Miss  Newbold  " 

askeT''  ^''''^^  ''  *"'  '^  '^  ""'"'  ^^^  '^'' ^"  '^^^^Phi"^ 

"  It  would  not  be  worth  remembering.     But  I  have 

reme,,bered  it,  you  see,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  may  say. 

I  believe  I  agreed  with  you  when  you  said  you  had  no 

nglittoaskit.     That  wa.  a  hasty  admission  on  my 

bJndr?h'  T"'  '''^'  "^'  '^^P  «^^^"S  it  was  a 
blunder  I  hoped  you  would  have  seen  how  sorry  I 
was,  and  have  had  the  grace  to  forget  it " 

rnn!''^'T'"'K^'^°  ""^^^^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  ^«^^«  fragments  of 
rock  under  his  hand,  chose  one  and  skipped  it  down. 


fill: 
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ward,  watchiDg  it  glinting  along  on  its   i.recipitoi.s 
course  until  it  vanished  in  the  purple  depth  of  shadow 

below  them. 

"Grant  that  it  was  a  blunder,"  he  resumed.  "I 
think  you  do  not  often  blunder  in  that  way.  There 
must  have  been  some  force  of  feeling  behind  the  speech 
that  you  so  deprecate.  It  could  hardly  have  come  from 
your  lips  merely."  He  looked  at  her  and  smiled.  "  We 
are  in  for  it  now,  you  see." 

She  d'd  not  return  the  smile.  "  I  don't  know  what 
you  moan  by  '  in  for  it.'  There  is  no  question.  I  have 
withdrawn  it.     It  doesn't  exist." 

"  You  have  a  very  lofty  little  way  of  annihilating  the 
past;  unfortunately,  it  doesn't  affect  my  past.  The 
question  still  exists  for  me.  It  has  been  existing  steadily 
and  waxing  troublesome  ever  since  I  saw  you.' 
"Oh !"  said  Josephine,  with  a  sigh  of  impatience. 
"Well,  then,  why  did  you  ask  it.  Miss  Newbold  ? 
You  charged  me  the  other  evening  with  being  a  rene- 
gade to  justice.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

Josephine  opened  her  lips  to  protest,  but  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  it,  apparently,  and  preserved  ler  .si- 
lence of  sufferance.     Bodewin  smiled  again  quietly  : 

"  It  is  not  often  a  woman  is  called  to  plead  for  jus- 
tice in  opposition  to  sentiment— for  my  answer  to  your 
question  must  be  in  the  name  of  something  I  shall  have 
to  call  sentiment  for  want  of  a  better  word.  You  see 
what  an  unusual  opportunity  you  are  giving  me.  It 
should  be  made  a  precedent,— if  only  I  were  worthy  of 
my  role."  He  jerked  another  pebble  from  his  fingers 
into  the  abyss,  and  again  he  looked  with  a  half-fas- 
cinated,  half-teasing  smUe  into  the  girl's  troubled  face. 
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■■  When  will  y„„  hear  my  poor  defense  ?    There  is 
not  tnne  to  offer  it  now ;  besides,  I  should  like  tott  ^ 
my  ease  a  little  before  presenting  it "  °      ' 

"Josephine  would  not  speak.      She  felt  how  hot  and 

f;rfh::r"^™-"''''-''^^"p--'''edt 

'he"rol!!f',r.'  ^  "'■"''  '"""S"" '"  «"  "^y  "-d  leave 
•he  ghost  of  tha  unanswered  question  to  haunt  me.     I 

shall  hear  you  all  the  way  from  Kansas  City,  sayin. 
If  you  care  for  justice,  why  won't  you ■  ••  ^ 

n.pt!i;'t"ht!r "' "■"" ""  ""'■'•"  ^"^  ""^'• 
he'p:;:"'"""^'"'"""''^"^"'"'™--'-- 

the'J''!^  "T"'  ^°"'  '"'"^'-  ^'"'  l-*™  P»f ted  with 
them;  they  have  a  life  of  their  own  now.  Not  if  y„„ 
live  a  thousand  years  will  you  ever  get  them  back  again." 

lesf  stLTed  ""  '*°^  '""""^  "'■"  "''"  ^  'P-oh. 

lesa,  startled  movement, 

sw!!r^°  b  ''^°'"'.-  "^T^  *  "'*■  1™^''°"  f™»  i's  an. 
swer,    he  continued.    '■  You  know  that  every  now  and 

hen  m  the  life  of  a  nation  or  of  a  man  the  tfme  Imes 
for  somebody  to  ask  a  question.    The  person  who  al, 
.t  may  not  wish  to  be  the  one  chosen;  but  once  the 
word  .s  out  it  cannot  rest  until  it  gets  itself  anslerfd 
t  It  IS  areal  question,  if  it  takes  the  nation's  life   o.^ 
the  man  s,  to  answer  it.  I  have  not  deliberately  thought 
.  about  your  question.  Miss  Newbold,  but  it  is  no  exa^. 
geration  to  say  that  since  I  saw  you  last  I  have  thought 
of  but  httle  else.    If  I  cannot  answer  it  to  your  satis^ 
fac  ion,  you  may  summon  me  to  the  trial  as'your  Z 
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"  Answer  it  to  yourself,"  she  saici,  "  and  if  truth  and 
justice  do  not  sumu  on  you,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
there." 

"  There  are  other  obligations  b9side8  those  which 
truth  and  justice  lay  upon  us." 

"  But  I  think  those  must  come  first." 

"  Now  you  touch  upon  the  reason  why  I  wish  to 
place  my  little  problem  before  you.  I  had  decided  in 
favor  of  certain  other  obligations ;  I  dare  say  I  have 
bacome  morbid  about  them.  Because  of  your  un- 
troubled preference  for  truth  and  justice,  and  because 
you  are  a  stranger^  unbiased,  as  a  wise  young  judge 
should  be.  I  desire  to  set  my  small  difficulty  before 
you.  I  am  tired  of  it.  My  conscience,  when  I  ques- 
tion it,  gives  out  only  indistinct  mutterings." 

"  You  ask  far  too  much  of  me.  I  cannot  do  this  for 
you,  Mr.  Bodewin.  I  am  not  untroubled.  I  am  not 
unbiased.  I  was  thinking  of  my  father;  when  I  spoke 
to  you  I  feared  you  might  be  refusing  to  testify  because 
you  knew  of  some  reason,  unknown  to  him  or  to  Mr. 
Craig,  why  he  ought  not  to  win  his  suit.  It  was,  of 
course,  my  own  misgiving  entirely.  I  have  never  men- 
tioned it  to  any  one,  but  it  seemed  to  me  a  terrible 
thing  that  you  should  be  willing  to  stand  aside  and  see 
an  honest  man  commit  an  uniutuntional  fraud." 

"  But  I  told  yon  I  believed  your  father's  side  was 
the  right  side,  did  I  not  ?'"' 
„  "  Yes,  and  I  was  satisfied." 

"  Th^n,  once  more,  pltase,  why  did  you  ask  me  that 
question  ?" 
[>"  Why  did  I— what  ?"  said  Josephine  confusedly. 
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"It  was  after  I  gave  you,  unconsciously  enough,  that 
satis  action  you  speak  of,  that  you  said.-well.  you  will 
not  Jet  me  repeat  the  words.  Was  there  not  another 
misgiving  ?    Has  that  been  satisfied  ?" 

"  Ko/'  said  Josephine  helplessly,  "  but  it  does  not 
concern — me." 

"  Whom  does  it  concern,  may  I  ask  ?" 

"I  am  not  so  anxious  to  answer  questions  as  you 
are.  •^ 

"  Does  it  concern  me,  Miss  JSTewbold  ?  I  seem  to  be 
flattering  myself,  but  there  are  not  so  many  parties  in 
thih  affair.  I  can  hardly  suppose  it  is  Mr.  Harkins 
you " 

"  I  know  I  have  brought  this  on  myself,"  cried  Jose- 
phme  m  desperate  annoyance,  «  but  don't  you  think  it 
has  gone  far  enough  now  ?" 

"As  soon  as  you  have  promised  to  give  me  an  op- 

portunity  to  reply  to  whatever  doubt  prompted  your 

question,  it  wUl  have  gone  far  enough— not  till  then  " 

"  I  have  said  that  it  does  not  concern  me,  and  have 

asked  your  pardon  for  letting  you  know  I  had  the 

doubt,  or  for  having  it,  if  you  like.     Can  I  do  more  ?" 

"  You  have  not  said  that  your  suspicions  do  not  con- 
cern  ine- 

"  Suspicions  1" 

"  We  wiU  go  back  to  the  original  word  then-your 
question.     Say  that  your  question  did  not  concern  me 
and  I  will  not  insist  upon  answering  it." 

Josephine  was  silent. 

"  You  have  called  me  to  account  for  a  course  of  ac 
tion  I  am  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  and  which  no  man 


i 
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has  jet  queblioned.'  Is  it  quite  just  for  you  to  refuse 
to  hear  my  deiense,  sucl.  as  it  is  ?  I  don't  claim  it  is 
sufficient." 

"  I  will  hear  it." 
"  When,  please  ?" 

"  "Whenever  you  like.  But  1  cannot  attempt  to  in- 
fluence your  decision.  I  would  not  do  it  if  you  were 
my  own  brother." 

"  It  would  be  much  less  easy  for  you  to,  if  I  were. 
Does  it  seem  to  you  too  intimate  a  thing  for  me  to  ask 
of  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  does  1"  she  exclaimed  eagerly, — "  precisely 
that!"  ' 

"  I  don't  regard  it  so,  and  I  promise  you  I  will  not 
take  advantage  of  it  as  an  approach  to  anything  of  the 
sort  in  the  future.  For  that  matter,  our  acquaintance 
has  no  future  any  more  than  it  has  a  past.  It  shares 
the  spirit  of  this  place,  where  we  all  live  and  live  fast 
in  the  present,  and  then  separate  and  know  each  other 
no  more.  I  should  like  to  believe  that  some  instinct  of 
helpfulness  in  you  prompted  tliose  words  which  you 
regret,  because  they  were  unconventional.  Don't  re- 
gret them.  Don't  take  back  your  words,  but  be  true 
to  them,  and  be  brave  enough  not  to  shirk  the  sequel 
to  them.     The  sequel  to  a  (juestion  is  its  answer." 

Josephine  was  far  more  startled  by  his  earnestness 
than  she  had  been  chagrined  ly  his  badinage. 

"  Oh  !"  she  cried  in  desperation,  "  why  will  you  in- 
sist upon  forcing  the  sequel  to  such  a  foolish  begin- 
ning ?  Why  not  let  it  rest  ?  What  is  it  but  a  trifle — 
a  few  poor  words  ?" 
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"  It  is  not  a  trifle  to  me,  coming  from  you.  if  you 
PW  It  amounts  to  an  accusation.  It'cannot'be 
w^tMrawn  to  my  satisfaction  until  it  has  been  an- 

inJJ  !'"  ^''^''  ^  ^°"'  *"''""''  ^""^  "^°^e  than  that  I 

ma  trfof  r'  "'  "'  °'  "^^  '  ''''  ^^  ^  -P-^  on 
matters  of  the  conscience-and  I  am  being  slowly  cor  -. 
sumed  on  this  rock."  she  sighed.  ^ 

"Forgive  me  I"  he  said,  springing  to  his  feet  an1 
holding  out  a  hand  to  help  her  to  rise.     "I  did  not 

mv  iTJi  '^' T  '^"'^"""\.  "  ^'  ""''  P"'  y'""'  P^^Wem  in 

Shn      T        '"^  ''  ^'""'^"^  ^^«"^°«t  disagreeable 
half-hour  I  ever  spent  in  my  life  can  make  me  ?' 

^^  I  am  sorry  you  should  be  indebted  to  me  for  it " 

«h.n^.     ""T'    I  ^"^  i'^debted  to  myself.    But  I 
shaU  hate  you  for  it,  just  the  same." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  I  ought  to  be  proud  to  suf- 
fer  vicariously  when  I  can  save  you  from  yourself  by 
doing  so  You  must  be  very  severe  with  yourself  when 
you  are  fairly  roused." 

''  I  think  I  have  never  been  fairl>  roused." 
If  you  will  pardon  my  putting  myself  in  the  same 

hHar  ^''''''"'  ^  '^^^  ^'  '''^^''  °^  ^«  have,' 

"It  must  be  a  hoWible  experience  to  be  utterly  and 
fnndamentaUy  hateful  to  one's  self."  ^ 

and  nnf  t^  .K  ''  "''  «^P«rience  that  comes  to  but  few, 
and  not  0  the  greatest  transgressors  perhaps  Her-^ 
.omes  Hillbury  I  He  seems  to'have  torn  him^self  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Old  Silurian  at  last." 
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As  Bodewin  put  Josephine  on  her  saddle  again,  he 
said  to  her,  "  Whatever  it  was  you  accused  me  of  in 
your  own  thoughts,  let  it  rest  until  I  can  talk  with  you 
again." 

"  '  Still  harping,' "  she  replied,  and  hurried  after  Mr. 
Hillbury,  who  had  mounted  and  ridden  on  to  join  the 
Craigs.  Bodewin  followed  musingly,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  distance  between  them. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 


MR.   CEAIG  GOES  A-HUNTING. 

THE  lake,  when  they  reached  it,  was,  after  all,  in 
size  hardly  more  than  a  large  pond.  It  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  timber,  a  clear,  still  eye  of  water,  dark- 
ly'^  bordered  by  pine-trees,  with  one  bright  spot  of  re- 
flected blue  shining  in  the  middle,  like  an  immeasurably 
far-off  sky  in  the  depths  of  the  lake.  They  dismount- 
ed again  and  spread  out  their  lunch  in  the  dappled 
shade.  It  was  not  an  hilarious  picnic.  Mrs.  Craig  and 
Josephine  were  both  tired.  The  latter  was  also  dazed 
with  her  long  discussion  on  the  rocks  in  the  blinding 
sunlight.  Bodewin,  she  thought,  must  be  of  the  sola- 
mander  species,  since  he  was  so  sluggish  in  the  shade 
arid  woke  to  such  a  burst  of  argumentative  energy  in 
the  glare  of  the  sun.  He  ate  little  smr^  talked  less,  re- 
lapsing into  the  back-grouud  of  conversation,  as  his 
wont  was  when  it  became  general. 
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When  the  sylvan  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Craig  unslung 
his  bird-gun  from  his  saddle  and  clambered  down  into 
the  heavier  timber,  in  search  of  wood-pigeons,  he  said 
an  object  which  excited  the  derision  of  the  other  men 
ot  the  party.  Bodewin  referred  to  the  "  man  in  the 
wilderness,"  and  asked  Mrs.  Craig,  as  an  authority  on 
nursery  rhymes,  to  quote  for  him  : 

«  The  man  in  the  wilderness  asked  me 
How  many  strawberries  grew  in  the  sea. 

I  answered  him  as  I  thought  good 

As  many  as  red-herrings  grow^in  the  wood." 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at  ?— because  he  goes  to  the 
wood  for  wood-pigeons?"  asked  Mrs.  Craig. 

"To  this  particular  wood."  [said  Hillbury.  "You 
would  not  laugh  at  a  man  for  going  to  the  sea  for  fish  ; 
but  if  he  were  much  of  a  fisherman,  he  would  hardly 
go  to  Baffin's  Bay  for  mullet." 

"  Oh,  you  are  all  so  technical,"  said  Mrs.  Craig  ;  "for 
my  part  I  think  a  little  vague  general  information  is 
much  more  restful." 

They  sat  under  the  low  spruce  boughs  by  the  lake, 
talking  and  listening  to  the  rustle  of  the  deep  tideless 
water  and  the  sur-r-r-ing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees.    Mr. 
Hillbury  produced  his  fossils,  delicate^forms  of  earliest 
organic  life  imprinted  in  glistening  pyrites  on  the  dark 
Silurian  slate.     The  ladies  held  the  fragments  of  the 
old  sea-beach  on  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  ex-  ' 
ammed  them  with  a  magriifying^^glass,  exclaiming  over 
them  m  their  soft  staccato.     Once  there^came  from  the 
wood  the  sound  of  a  single  fshot.    Bodewin  and  Hill- 
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bury  both  recognized  it  as  the  noti  of  Craig's  gun. 

•'  He  has  found  the  wood-pigeon  !" 

They  waited  for  a  second  shot,  but  none  came.  When 
the  slanting  sunbeams  had  pierced  their  covert,  they 
abandoned  it  and  strolled  along  the  shore  of  the  lake. 
Mr.  Hillbury  walked  with  Josephine,  pointing  out  to  her 
the  long  formless  ridges  whicli  marked  the  recession  of 
one  of  those  vast  glacial  seas  that  had  crawled  down  the 
mountain-sides  during  tlie  epoch  of  ice.  The  lake  had 
been  formed  between  two  of  these  ancient  moraines. 
Solitary,  unvisited,  bare  of  human  association  or  tradi- 
tion as  it  was, — "  foster  child  of  silence  and  slow  time," 
— its  cradled  waters  were  uncounted  centuries  old  be- 
fore the  story  of  man  was  begr.n. 

Bodewin  jeered  at  his  friend  a  little  for  his  popular 
science,  and  was  rebuked  by  Mrs.  Craig,  She  had  her- 
self more  than  once  interrupted  Mr.  Hillbury,  and  asked 
for  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  she  seemed  to 
listen  for  sounds  from  the  wood. 

The  afternoon  wore  away.  The  sun  dropped  below 
the  western  ridge  and  left  the  lake  gray  in  shadow. 
Since  the  single  report  of  his  gun,  nothing  had  been 
heard  from  Craig.  His  wife  could  no  longer  conceal  her 
wretchedness  at  his  absejice.  She  sat,  pale  and  silent, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other,  while  Bodewin  and  Hill- 
bury persistently  made  light  of  it,  meanwhile  planning 
a  search  for  him  on  the  excuse  that  it  was  already  late 
for  their  homeward  start.  The  pleasure  party  had 
reached  a  pitch  of  demoralization,  as  far  as  the  women 
were  concerned,  when  Craig  was  heard  shouting  from 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake.    He  was  walking  fast 
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under  the  trees,  apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  gun 
he  carried  over  his  shoulder.  Mr^.  Craig  was  a  little 
overcome  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  laugh.ed  in  a  nervous 
immoderate  way  at  her  late  fears ;  but  she  recovered 
herself  when  Craig  arrived,  red  and  out  of  breath  with 
his  hurried  walk  ar6und  the  lake,  and  received  him  with 
lively  upbraidings.  He  was  unnecessarily  cheerful,  and 
he  had  besides  an  important  air  of  adventure  about  him 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  called  for  immediate 
snubbing.  When  he  had  been  brought  to  a  proper  sense 
of  ins  weakness  and  evil  behavior,  he  was  allrwed  to 
tell  his  story. 

"  But  first,  where  is  the  wood-pigeon  ?"  said  Hillbury. 

"Oh,  I  found  her,  but  1  didn't  bring  her  home !" 
Craig  did  not  mind  confessing,  he  said,  that  he  had 
missed  his  bearings.  «  One  part  of  the  wood  looked  .  » 
confoundedly  like  another,  and  there  was  no  wind." 

"  No  wind  !"  his  wife  interrupted. 

"  Not  in  the  timber— not  a  breath— and  mighty  little 
sun.  You  are  higher  up,  remember.  You  had  an 
hour's  more  sun.  I  began  to  think  I  had  been 
walking  ..bout  long  enough  without  getting  any- 
where,  when  I  heard  a  horse  whinny,  ""a  few  steps 
on  I  came  to  a  corral,  and  just  beyond  it,  a  biggish  log 
cabin.  The  back  end  of  it  ran  butt  into  the  dump  of  an 
old  prospect  hole.  The  gr.iund  rose  suddenly  behind 
the  cabin,  and  the  dump  sloped  up  against  the  hill. 
There  was  a  long  bench  by  the  door,  and  there  sat  the 
prettiest  girl,  in  calico  dress,  with  her  arms  bare,  feed- 
ing a  setter-pup  !  She  had  him  in  her  lap,  and  he  was 
nuzzling  about  in  a  saucer  of  milk  she  held,  and  some- 
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times  licking  her  avriis  by  lAistake.  She  had  one  of 
those  low  Greek  head?  my  wife  likes  so  much,  with 
small  intelligence  in  it,  I  should  say,  but  plenty  of  hair 
on  it — yellow  hair,  braided  in  two  tails  and  wound 
around  the  head.  I  asked  her  the  way  to  the  lake.  She 
stared  at  me  and  said  she  didn't  know  of  any  lake,  she 
hadn't  been  in  these  party  long.  Sh'  had  ,a  kind  of 
sweet,  stolid  way  that  was  uncommonly  taking  in  con- 
nection with  her  looks.  I  anted  to  look  at  her  a  little 
longer,  so  I  asked  her  if  the  pup  was  for  sale." 

Mr.  Craig  was  here  interrupted  in  his  narrative  by 
laughter  and  applause. 

"  She  said  that  she  didn't  know.  Her  father  wasn't 
home.  I  might  call  again  and  inquire.  I  asked  her 
when  I  would  be  likely  to  find  her  father  at  home  in 
case  I  called.  She  couldn't  tell.  Her  father  was  mostly 
home  except  when  he  went  to  the  camp,  or  over  the 
range  to  a  prospect  he  had  there. 

"  By  the  same  token,  I  asked  permission  to  climb  up 
the  dump  and  see  if  I  could  get  a  better  view  of  my 
surroundings  from  the  top  of  it.  She  gave  permission 
and  followed  me  up  therewith  the  pup  in  her  arms.  There 
was  just  a  streak  of  sunlight  left.  It  touched  her  hair 
very  prettily,  and  it  showed  me  which  way  was  west, 
and  so  I  made  for  the  lake  and  left  her  there,  making 
no  end  of  a  pretty  picture  of  herself,  with  the  sun, 
on  her  golden  hair." 

«  The  man  in  the  wilderness  asked  me 
How  many  strawberries  grew  in  the  s'ia, 
I  answered  him  as  I  thought  good — 
As  many  as  pretty  girls  grow  in  the  %vood, 

laughed  Mrs.  Craig. 
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"Come,  saddle  up,  saddle!"  said  Budewin.  "We 
won't  get  out  of  the  woods  uow  bblure  dark  !" 

Mr.  Newbold  liad  ordered  a  supper  for  the  party  on 
their  return.  Mrs.  Craig  excused  herself  on  her 
cnildren's  account  from  remaining  to  it.  Craig,  as  he 
rode  away  beside  his  wife,  called  back  to  Hillbury : 

"  The  next  time  you  go  up  the  lake  way,  look  up  my 
cabm  in  the  timber,  will  you?"  I'll  commission  you  to 
get  me  that  setter-pup." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  stand  so  much  of  Craig,"  said 
Bodewin  crossly. 

"  Craig  is  a  good  fellow.'' 

"A  good  follow,  yes,— and  a  common  fellow.  It 
makes  me  sick  to  see  him  ride." 

"  He  rides  well  enough,"  said  Hillbury.  "The  fact 
is,  there  isn't  one  man  in  a  hundred  one  can  spend  a 
A  day  in  the  woods  with." 

"As  for  that  cabin  and  girl  and  pup  story,"  Bodewin 
went  on. 

"  I/on't  you  believe  it  ?"  asked  Hillbury. 

"  Hardly.  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  those 
woods  myself.  He  got  himself  lost,  like  the  cockney  he 
13,  and  invented  this  story  to  carry  it  off.  That  sun- 
light-on-her-yellow-hair  business  is  rather  too  musty." 

"  I  think  yoii  are  mistaken,  Bodewin.  Craig  to  me 
looked  and  talked  like  a  man  who  had  just  had  that 
sort  of  luck,  to  be  stumbling  along  disgustedly  and 
S"-  ^<  .y  come  upon  the  little  idyl  in  the  forest.  If  it 
•  er.  9  ,  invention,  why  put  in  the  old  prospect  hole  and 
the  ^3tter  pup  ?" 

"  It  is  possible  he  has  seen  such  a  cabin  and  such  a 
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group  by  the  door,  but'  1  doubt  if  he  saw  tht'in  thi^ 
afternoon." 

"  Bodewin,  I  will  bet  you  a  box  of  cigars  I  will  find 
that  cabin  myself  within  a  week." 

"  You'll  waste  your  time  and  loose  your  cigars, — and 
Craig  is  an  ass  l" 

They  were  in  the  office  ot  the  Wiltsie  House,  fitting 
on  the  row  of  chairs  along  Llie  wall  oppo.  lUi  the  derk's 
desk.  In  the  confusion  of  unmodulau'l  voi-ea  their 
own  lower  tones  were  lost. 

'  »[ow  long  would  you  be  a  friend  of  Mri,  Craig  if 
she  knew  you  thought  so,?"  Hillbury  asked. 

"I  Akuiiot  indebted  to  Craig  for  his  wifs^s  acquain- 
tance.  i  i:aew  3Irs.  Craig  years  before  he  ever  saw  her. 
At  a  pinch  I  dait  say  she  could  exist  without  me,  and 
I  possibly  without  lifjr.  There  are  times  when  I  find 
Craig  too  great  a  discount  on  the  friendship  of  any 
woman." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  old  man  ?" 
"  Hillbury,"  said  Bodewin,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
manner,  taking  a  small,  worn,  leather  note-book  from 
his  pocket,  and  turning  over  its  pages  absently,  "I  wish 
the  Lord  would  let  me  burn  this  book  !'' 

"  Does  he  hoiJ  you  responsible  for  its  safe  keeping  ?'' 
"  It  looks  like  it.  I  have  dropped  it  down  shafts ;  I 
have  left  it  in  my  old  coat-pockets  when  I  moved  camp 
ana  uad  it  sentback  to  mo ;  I  have,  within  the  past  year 
taken  it  out  more  than  once  with  as  deliberate  intention 
iis  I  have  of  going  to  bed  to-night,  of  destroying  it. 
Upon  my  soul,  I  can't  do  it !" 
"  What  have  you  in  it  ?" 
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on^  •  ..  .  '""'"■''•"  ^^"'^^ry  said,  much  interested, 
and  quietly  ob.u  vaut  of  his  friend.  He  had  speculated 
Lot  a  httle  up ,.  t,he  probable  meaning  of  Bodewin's 
rcluc^,u,c.  to  te.t%  on  this  suit,  even  as  he  often 
3pecu.,M:ed  about  Bodewin  himself;  but  the  two  men 
might  i|ave  been  sole  occupants  of  a  li.,Withou3e  for  a 
year,  without  its  once  occurring  to  Hillbury  to  ask  his 
friend  the  question  Miss  Newbold  had  posed  him  with 
an  hour  after  his  introduction  to  her. 

'•  res."  Bodewin  continued.  "  It's  a  horrible  nuisance. 
1  would  hk.  to  tell  you  about  it.  but  you  know  me  too 
^ell,  Hdlbury.  I  should  hate  to  have  the  thing  per- 
petually  associated  with  me  in  your  mind.  The  only 
people,  after  all.  to  confide  in,  are  those  whom  you  like 
at  hrst  sight,  and  never  expect  to  see  again  " 

"I^  don't  agree  with  you.   but  then  that's  nothino 
new.  ® 

"I  will  tell  you  this  much."  Bodewin  began,  but 
Hillbury  interrupted. 

"Why  tell  me  anything  ?"  I  am  not  suffering  for  your 
confidence."  ^       "^ 

"  liecause  it  bores  me  so !  I  am  sold  into  bonda-e  1  I 
am  under  an  obligation  to  Harkins,-a  most  deficate 
personal,  streni.  ,us  obligation.     It  is  a  thousand  times 

worse  than  if  he  had  saved  my  life.     It  involves " 

Bodewin  found  he  had  beed  precipitate  after  all  He 
c</..^  not  say  to  Hillbury,  whose  people  in  the  East 
k  cw  his  own,  "It  invol/es    my  sister's   name,  and 
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memory."  He  pimsed,  with  his  friend's  dark,  grave 
eyes  resting  on  his  face,  and  ended  stupidly.  "  It 
involves  the  name  of  a  woman — one  of  the  sweetest 
God  ever  made  for  man  to  destroy.  It  I  had  to  balk 
Harkins's  game,  he  is  just  clever  enough  to  see  I  hat 
here  is  his  revenge.  Don't  I  know  with  what  an  un- 
holy glee  he  would  parade  my  obligation  to  him  and 
his  generosity  to  her  whose  name  I  must  protect  ?" 

"Bodewin,  my  dear  fellow,  will  you  forgive  me 
for  saying  this  whole  thing,  as  you  hint  at  it,  sounds  to 
me  fantastic  and  morbid.  I  liave  always  suspected  you 
of  a  dangerous  kind  of  enthusiasm  in  your  moral 
processes.  The  business  of  living  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  a  series  of  investments  at  a  high  rate  of  interest 
with  corresponding  risks,  or  at  a  low  rate  with  good 
security.  I  am  afraid  you  go  in  too  much  for  the  ten 
per  cents.,  and  the  risks  in  your  moral  investments. 
You  will  go  into  bankruptcy  if  you  are  investing  in 
Harkins  and  his  crowd." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  going  into  bankruptcy  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  wickedness,  in  your  case.  But 
despondency,  want  of  grit.  You'd  better  stick  to  the 
plain  lines  of  duty,  so  far  as  Harkins  is  concerned,  and 
let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  It  occurs  to  you,  no 
doubt,  that  this  is  a  little  gratuitous  on  my  part ;  but  I 
am  older  than  you,  and  On  some  points  not  so  sensitive." 

"  Not  so  vulnerable,  you  mean,"  said  Bodewin,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness. 

Hillbury  had  no  time  to  respond  before  Mr.  Newbold 
joined  them  with  his  daughter's  excuses  instead  of  her 
company.    She  was  tired,  he  said,  and  did  not  care  to 
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changd  her  dress.  "  She'd  had  have  come  down  fast 
enough  if  Mrs.  Craig  ha.  I  stiid,  but  she's  not  accustomed 
to  be  the  only  lady ;  and  the  restaurant,  you  know  at 
this  hour "  ' 

The  green-buize-covered   door    of   the   dining-room 
closed  upon  the  sentence. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

BODEWIN'S  SISTER. 

jD  ODE  WIN  belonged  to  that  generation  of  the  coun- 
-L'  try's  youth  which  was  hurried  into  premature  man- 
hood by  the  shock  of  the  civil  wa'r.    He  was  sixteen  the 
spring  of  1861,  when  his  elder  brother  left  home  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  first  call  for  volunteers.    That 
summer  young  Bodewin  went  up  to  the  Yale  to  pass  his 
prehmviury  examination.    He  was  already  a  man  in 
stature,  and  it  was  thought  the  best  way  to  keep  him 
from  haunting  the  recruiting  offices.     The  second  year 
of  the  war  closed  darkly,  with  Biirnside's  losses  before 
Fredericksburg,  which  increased  the  demoralization  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  which  the  hopes  of  the 
East  were  fixed.     Bodewin  entered  with  all  the  passion- 
ate pessimism  of  youth,  debarred  from  action,  into  the 
uncertainties  of  the  situation.     If  disruption  were  at 
hand,  he  did  not  care  for  its  future ;  if  the  war  were  to 
be  successfully  and  honorably  brought  tf>  ,    close,  he 
could  not  accept  it  at  the  price  of  some  '.-iter  man's 
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life.  Thus  he  brooded,  sitting  on  tlie  co]lt-'T:e  fence,  un- 
•dei'the  budding  elms,  in  the  sad  spring  twilight, 

He  wrote  to  his  brother  for  advice,  r'aptain  r>ode- 
"win  told  him  jilainiy  that  his  place  was  with  the  non- 
combatants  for  at  least  four  years  to  come,  and  remind- 
ed him  that  in  all  wars,  in  all  ay;es,  the  widow  has  ever 
been  entitled  to  one  son.  This  was  not  the  advice  young 
Bodewin  wanted.  In  the  face  o'.'  it  he  abandoned  his 
books  and  followed  his  boyish  hnuHngs  into  the  army, 

€nlisting  as  a  private  in  his  biotner's  regiment,  the 

Connecticut  Cuvalry.  He  servei!  faithfully,  but  with- 
out distinction,  until  tl^e  close  of  the  war.  "When  the 
armies  were  disbanded  he  went  home  alone,  an  old- 
looking  boy  ol"  twenty,  already  acquainted  with  grief, 
lean  of  cheek  and  limb,  with  hollows  under  his  young 
eyes,  with  a  habit  of  silence,  with  the  discipline  of  ten 
years  crowded  into  two — a  discipline  with  stern  limita- 
tions, however.  He  had  learned  something  of  endur- 
ance, of  obedience,  and  of  self-restraint ;  but  of  the 
world  of  men  and  women  he  had  been  spared  to  speud 
his  life  among,  he  had  all  to  learn. 

The  house  had  lost  its  mainstay, — that  elu  broLier 
whom  the  mother  believed  wise  Heaven  had  given  her 
to  be  the  support  ol"  her  widowed  years.  He  haf'  ^ollen 
in  the  last  great  charge  of  the  war.  His  loss  wns  em- 
bittered to  Bodewin  by  a  sense  of  its  needlessuess,  for 
the  struggle  was  virtually  over.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
lives  lost  that  day  were  but  heaped  upon  the  over-full 
measure  of  the  nation's  dead,  in  the.  very  wantonness  of 
sacrifice. 

The  night  after  the  baitie  Bodewin  searched  the  field 
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for  his  brother's  bo.Iy.    A  comrade  kept  at  liis  side,  and 
helped  him  in  Iiis  last  poor  services  to  the  dead.     The 

•  young  men  were  of  the  same  regiment,  each  had  seen 
and  approved  the  other  in  action ;  beyond  this  they 
scarcely  knew  each  other's  names.  As  they  stood  to- 
gether by  the  new-iuHde  grave,  in  the  white  dawn  be- 
fore  sunrise,  Bodewin  had  said  to  his  comrade  : 

■        "  My  mother  must  thank  you  for  this  ni-ht's  work." 
They  parted  with  a  promise  from  Lieutenant  Eustis 
that  he  would  visit  Bodewin  at  the  latter's  home  if  both 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war. 

Eustis  had  accepted  the  invitation  with  some  diffi- 
dence. 

"Yon  aust  not  ask  m  >  under  an  impression  that  I 
was  a  friend  of  your  bro^ '-r's,"  he  had  said.  "I  ad- 
mired him  greatly,  but  I  a.  bound  to  confess  that,  so 
far  as  I  know,  tli    feeling  wan   lot  mutual." 

Bodewin  could  not  have  k  jwu  that  this  scrupulous- 
ness was  fa-  from  being  chaiacterisr  of  Frank  Eustis. 
It  was  a  genuine  touch  of  candor  u.d  humility  won 
from  him  by  the  circumstances  which  had  brought  the 
two  young  men  together ;  but  it  was  misleading,°as  only 
nature  can  be. 

Bodewin  took  up  the  responsibilities  death  had  laid 
on  him  in  a  condition  of  mind  and  body  calculated  tq 
breed  morbid  views  of  duty.    He  was  physically  re- 
laxed by  the  reaction  which  followed  the  change  from 
army  life  to  the  life  of  home.    The  heaviness  of  his  first 
sorrow  was  upon  him.    There  was,  besides,  the  dawn  of 
another  sorrow  he  could  not  blind  himself  to.     It  could 
hardly  be  caUed  a  change  in  his  mother ;  a  lapse,  rather, 
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of  the  powers  mental  as  well  as  physical — the  mark  left 
by  the  war  on  a  gentle  nature,  strong  only  in  itc  affec- 
tions. The  heart  of  the  family  she  would  be,  ever.  Its 
head  she  had  ceased  to  be. 

Bodewin  resigned  his  hopes  of  a  profession  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  resuscitation  of  Ids  mother's  prop- 
perty.  His  father  had  for  fifteen  years  held  a  profes- 
sorship in  an  ICastern  college.  Late  in  life  he  had  mar- 
ried the  only  surviving  child  and  heiress  of  Simeon 
Wills,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  a  well- 
to-do  farmer,  who  had  widened  his  land-  marks  on  the 
Sound  shore  of  Connecticut  until  they  included  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  salt-marsh,  sea  beach,  woodland, 
and  stony  pasture.  To  their  grandfather's  house  Tris- 
tram Bodewin's  widow  had  taken  her  children  after  her 
husband's  death,  and  since  that  time,  early  in  their 
childish  recollections,  they  had  known  no  other  home. 

True  to  her  father's  faith  herself,  she  had  not  tried  to 
make  proselytes  even  of  her  own  children,  but  to  each 
one  in  different  degrees  she  had  transmitted  that  quiet 
persistence  whicii  was  one  of  her  own  least  conspicuous 
but  most  inherent  traits. 

Bodewin  had  left  his  sister  a  child.  A  child  she 
still  seemed  to  him,  aUliough  she  was  tall  for  sixteen, 
V  her  to  the  broken  household  came  Eustis  in  his  faded 
Ct.  dlry  uniform,  with  his  record  of  fifty  battles  and  that 
last  service  of  his  to  the  dead  son  of  the  house  to  aid 
him  in  making  an  impression.  Ellen  i^odewin  was  not 
a  beauty,  but  in  many  ways  she  was  beautiful.  In  after 
years,  when  the  thought  of  his  sister  had  become  the 
permanent  ache  of  liis  heart,  Bodewin  always  saw  her 
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as  he  used  to  see  her  that  summer,  crossing  the  grass  at 
twilight  in  her  white  dress  and  black  ribbons,  her  pro- 
file distinct,  almost  luminous  in  its  fairness,  against  the 
mass  of  dark-green  shrubbery. 

Bodewin  spent  many  hours  that  summer  at  the  black, 
pigeon-holed  "  secretary"  in  the  dining-room,  employed' 
in  a  retrospect  of  accounts  which  invariably  closed  with 
the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.     The  short,  warm  even- 
ings he  spent  with  his  mother,  in  the  unlighted  parlor, 
where  she  lay  on  her  sofa  in  the  exhaustion  of  spent  and 
tearless  grief.     In  those  silent  sessions  with  their  dead 
mother  and  son  alike  felt  that  the  child  of  the  house 
should  have  iio  part.     Her  share  in  the  family  sorrow 
had  been  less,  as  her  knowledge  of  her  brother  was  less 
than  theirs ;  and  her  age  was  not  ripe  for  sorrow.     Yet 
they  would  have  keenly  resented  any  outside  suggestion 
that  Ellen  took  their  great  and  common  loss  not  suffici- 
ently to  heart. 

Eustis  came  for  a  week  the  first  time.  He  spoke  of 
business  engagements  in  New  York.  Bodewin  found 
him  there  a  month  later,  looking  haggard  and  seedy.  An 
old  wound  he  had  carried  since  Fredericksburg  had  been 
troubling  him,  he  said.  His  family  ;vere  in  Genoa,  where 
his  father  held  a  consulship.  Bodewin  asked  him  to 
come  to  Cranberry  Beach  for  another  fortnight,  and  in- 
cidentally  lent  him  a  little  money.  Again  Eustis  and 
EUen  were  together,  and  in  the  still  midsummer  weather 
another  tragedy  of  the  war  was  hurrying  to  its  consum- 
mation. 

There  was  a  granite  bowlder  on  the  edge  of  the  lawn 
where  it  sloped  toward  the  pied  salt-marshes,  cool,  deep- 
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ly  bedded  iu  ferns,  and  shaded  by  a  clump  of  maple- 
trees.  A  breeze  from  the  blue  water  beyond  the  marshes 
was  always  blowing  in  their  tops.  On  the  hottest  days, 
when  the  close-sheltered  house  dozed  in  the  sun,  Eustis, 
with  the  chess-board  and  the  hammock-cushions  under 
his  arm,  followed  by  Ellen  with  the  last  magazine,  cross- 
ed the  dry,  scintillating  grass  to  this  island  of  coolness 
and  shadow. 

Thuy  were  as  secluded  here,  with  the  fields  of  heat 
making  a  wide  stillness  around  them,  as  Ferdinand  and 
Miranda  in  the  island  cave.  There  were  sandy  paths 
through  the  scrub  oak  and  barberry  bushes  leading  to 
the  shore,  and  there  was  a  shallow  river  winding  through 
the  marshes,  down  which  they  drifted,  sitting  face  to 
face  but  seldom  speaking.  All  these  landways  and 
waterways  they  had  taken  together  before  the  fortnight 
was  over.  They  led  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  ended 
in  the  catastrophe  of  a  young  girl's  life. 

In  those  days  men  were  worshipped  because  they 
were  soldiers  merely.  They  needed  no  other  attribute, 
and  Eustis  possessed  several  others  besides  that  peril- 
ous association  with  a  brother's  memory.  When  after 
the  second  visit  Bodewin  heard  his  mother  ask  Eustis 
to  come  to  them  again  at  Christmas,  if  his  family  were 
still  abroad,  it  occurred  to  him  at  last  that  they  were 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  their  summer  guest.  On  his  next 
visit  to  New  York  he  took  pains  to  make  some  inquir- 
ies about  Eustis.  It  was  like  going  to  a  shelf  piled  with 
rubbish  and  pulling  at  at  a  corner  of  the  lowest  object 
of  the  heap.  He  found  a  clew  to  one  shabby  little  affair 
in  looking  up  Eustis's  antecedents,  and  the  rest  came 
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tumbling  about  his  ears.  It  was  sickening,  but  it  was 
a  necessary  lesson  for  the  protector  of  a  family  of  women 
to  learn,  and  Bodewin  congratulated  himself  on  havin- 
learned  It  m  good  season.  He  was  alone  with  hi^ 
mother  in  the  dining-room  on  the  evening  of  his  return. 

The  blaze  of  a  few  sticks  on  the  hearth  was  the  only 
light  m  the  room  while  the  open  door  showed  a  broad 
patch  of  moonlight  on  the  hall  floor,  squared  with  the 
shadow  of  the  wmdow  sash.  Bodewin  told  his  mother 
alUhat  seemed  necessary  of  his  discoveries  in  regard  to 

"He  must  not  come  at  Christmas,  or  at  any  other 
time,    he  concluded. 

Mrs  Bodewin  seemed  troubled  beyond  a  reasonable 
conception  ot  any  feeling  she  conid  possibly  have  in  the 
matter  Did  he  wish  the  acquaintance  to  cease"  she 
asked  her  son. 

re  "h^d  ^^^  ^""'^  ""^  ^^'^  '^°'''""  ""^  ^^^  ^'""'^^'  ^^''"  ^"' 

She  reminded  him  of  the  iamily  obligation.     He  as- 

sured  her  that  he  would  take  care  of  that.  In  the  -reat- 

est^agitation  she  begged  him  to  be  careful  for  his  .Ler's 

_  "WhathasEustisto  do  with' my  sister?"  Bodewin 
inquired,  and  then  the  blow  came.  Eustis  had  asked 
Ellen  to  be  his  wife.  She  loved  him,  and  only.^ltlt 
or  the  consent  of  her  mother  and  brother.  The  former 
had  already  given  hers.  Ellen  had  been  receivino.  let- 
ers  ft.3m  Eustis  .since  his  last  visit.  The  mother  ad 
felt  obliged  to  speak  to  her  about  them.     She  had  -first 
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done  so  during  Bodewin's  absence,  and  had  then  re- 
ceived her  child's  confession  that  Eustis  had  offered  him- 
self to  her  before  his  departure.  She  had  not  permitted 
him  to  speak  to  her  family  then,  because  the  time  had 
seemed  unfit. 

"  She  was  not  ashamed  to  do  the  thing  she  was 
ashamed  to  speak  of  !"  Bodewin  burst  out  passionately. 

"  She  is  but  a  child !  What  else  can  she  be  ?"  the 
mother  pleaded.  "  And  she  has  not  answered  his  letters 
or  ,L;iven  him  her  promise  except  on  conditions." 

''  Eustis  is  not  the  man  for  her  to  be  making  con- 
ditions with,  mother  !i  If  she  is  a  child,  slie  must  be 
treated  like  one.  She  must  be  prevented  from  doing 
herself  this  injury." 

"  It  is  done,  it  is  doiie  !"  tl^e  mother  wailed,  "  and  we 
have  done  it.  It  lies  at  our  door." 

"  It  lies  at  my  door  !"  said  Bodewin.  "  Mother,  I  no 
more  imagined  any  danger  to  Ellen  in  his  being  here 
than  to  you.  How  -was  I  to  know  a  girl  is  like  that  ? 
To  be  won  in  a  week,  in  a  month,  by  the  first  man  who 
looks  at  her !  To  be  thinking  of  a  lover,  with  her 
brother  not  six  months  in  his  grave  1" 

"  Hnah  I"  his  mother  said,  rising  and  pointing  towards 
the  door  as  she  faltered, towards  him.  He  turned  and 
confronted  his  sister.  She  had  heard  his  words  dis- 
tinctly in  the  quiet  house  as  she  came  down  the  stairs 
from  her  chamber.  What  influence  Bodewin  might 
have  gained  over  her,  when  his  revolt  against  the  pang 
of  self-coaviction  cooled,  had  she  never  heard  those 
wild  words,  may  be  questioned.  As  it  was,  the  insult 
had  struck  too  deep  for  explanation  or  retraction.  There 
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was,  perhaps,  enough  of  truth  in  the  words  tn  .     1 

hem  unforgiveable.    Bodewin  patien  l/w  j^  t^tl 

charges  against  Eustis  with  his  moth.,  i  7  ^ 

endeavored  to  set  them  beLe  EHef  ^^^^^^^  T'""  ^'^ 

seeds  of  counsel  fell  '„;::" ^t^  :Z1'"'t^'"  '"^ 
ong  heart-breaking  argun>ents\Ce„  n^^l'^l 
daughter  and  hopeless  consultations  betwe„Lr     ' 
and  son.  But  the  brother  and  sister  were  no  ? 
.arms  of  argument  or  consultation  ItHss^'eXt;" 
The  struggle  ended  as  it  must  always  end  hi      ^' 
young  love  and  old  decrees     T,  7  ■•        "'*^" 

when  the  marriage  tooknll  /  ".■^"'^  "'  '*'' 

position  had  com:  to  be  thaTof  r  ""T  '"'"'■  "^""'"^ 
her  brother  for  ^^^ uZnlTZ^oZ'T  1' 
mother  had  not  been  abl^  fn  ],.„  '  *'"'  ""= 

of  protest,  and  long  before  the  Zr*™"'"'f'  """"* 
offered  but  a  passi™  rt^l™ e    1^:tsref ha'T"  ^ 

xae  risKs  ot  Jjillen's  marriatje  were  in  <-Ko  ^  ^  , 

the  sight  of  her  unhappincs's  wTsl'^vt-^r,'::  :  ° 
tare.  Nor  was  it  possible  fop  a  woman  with  MrT  H  T 
win's  experience  of  men  and  ofmarria^rtf  " 

wliat  those  risks  were  lil-,.lv  t„  I     "'""S*  to  conceive 

She  had  no  real  clZ^o^^.Jl^'Zj'"  '"""■ 
wlio  could  uot  be  relied  upon  event  A  J  '""  ™" 
his  weaknesses,  for  with  a  ?aW  ,„  !  ^'""'''""'f 
not  bfifin  .t  Pi'  we-k  ■•,  1  •  /"consistency  he  had 

heenas-truetid"  u'l^^a''  ,If  T"'    "^  ""^ 
f  "uwse  a.  ,1  the  truth  were  in  him. 
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According  to  bis  weakness  and  her  strength  he  no 
doubt  loved  her,  and  the  purest  sentiment  of  his  life 
kept  him  at  bis  highest  level  during  the  months  of  his 
probation.  There  were  times  when  Budewin  was  ready 
to  believe  that  it'  was  he  who  was  the  victim  of  hallu- 
cination, and  that  Ellen's  case  was  indeed  one  of  per- 
secution, so  filled  was  the  house  with  that  sense  of  her 
outraged  love  which  her  mute  presence  conveyed.  But 
on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  in  that  searching  light  in 
wliich  love,  acknowledged  and  triumphant,  exhibits 
itself,  Bodewin  saw  tiiat  he  was  not  mistaken.  In  cer- 
tain sure  and  subtle  wnys  he  felt  that  the  bridegroom 
was  hopelessly  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  part.  It  could 
only  be  a  question  of  time. 

It  was  now  thirteen  years  since  the  day  of  his  sister's 
marriage,  and  during  ten  of  those  years  Bodewin  had 
held  himself  ready  for  the  time  when  she  would  need 
him.  His  life  had  been  ordered  solely  with  reference  to 
that  time  and  that  atonement  he  believed  he  would  be 
permitted  to  make  his  sister  for  the  husband  he  had 
given  her  and  the  father  he  had  given  her  children.  He 
thought  no  more  of  marriage  for  himself  than  if  his 
mother  and  sister  had  been  the  only  women  in  the 
world.  He  felt  that  his  sister  had  a  mortgage  on  his 
life,  and  year  by  year  the  unpaid  interest  went  to  swell 
the  debt. 

Eustis  took  his  young  wife  to  Virginia  City,  where 
he  began  his  business  career  as  a  broker  in  mines  and 
real  estate.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  he  had 
joined  that  wandering  community  which  follows  the 
changes  of  luck  from  one  mining  camp  to  another. 
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Bodewin  made  mines  his  busines  also,  in  a  different 

way,  partly  that  he  might  not  lose  sight  of  his  sister  on 

her  unblest  pilgrimage,  partly  because  the  event  had 

proved  that  he  was  no  farmer,  and  he  needed  to  put 

money  m  his  purse  for  the  time  when  his  sister  would 

accept  his  atonement.  The  mother  still  lived  at  Cran- 

berry  Beach,  in  the  retirement   that  suited  her  health 

and   circumstauces,   with  an  unmarried  sister  ^  her 

companion      Those  lapses  of  memory  which  had  first 

warned  Bodewin  of  the  break   in  his  mother's  strenc^th 

were  now  her  greatest  mercy 

Ellen  seldom  wrote,  never   unless  in  times  of  com- 
parative prosperity  ;  and  as  these  grew  more  and  more 
m  requent,  the  letters  came  at  longer  and  longer  inter- 
vals. They  knew  that  children  were  born   tocher,  and 
hat  she  had  lost  children,  but  of  the  nameless  humi- 
hation  of  her  life,  of  the  eddy  of  shabby  cares  in  which 
It  went  round  and  round,  wearing  into  her  soul,  they 
could    but  silently   conjecture  ;  and  as  one  prophecy 
after  another  of  all  those  that  had  been  made  concern- 
mg  her  marriage   fulfilled  itself,  she  wrapped  herself 
niore  and  more  closely  in  the  fate  she  had  chosen,  and 
hid  her  wounds  with  a  pride  that  seemed  all  that  was 
left  of  her  love  for  her  brother.     The  loving  can  never 
understand  those  who  have  ceased  to  love  ;  and  as  little 
as  he  could  comprehend  the  sundering  of  a  life-tie  like 
that  between  himself  and  the  sister  he  had  sr  'rno- 
cently  and  liopelessly  injured,  still  less  could  t><,d..wni 
tathom  the  mystery  of  a  weak  man's  hold  on  t,     Hf-  of 
a  strong  woman,,  who  holds  forlornly  to  her  oxv  i  pure 
vow,  as  the  sanctification  of  the  shame  it  covers 
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THE  TENDER  JIEUCIES   OF  THE  -WICKED. 


ONE  day,  now  three  years  gone,  in  the  Mining 
Exchange  in  San  Francisco,  Bodewin  toook  up  a 
Deadwood  paper,  a  week  old  by  its  date,  and  .saw  a 
notice  of  the  death  of  Frank  Eustis.  His  body  had 
been  found  in  the  street,  dead  by  his  own  hand ;  "  pro- 
bable cause,  domestic  anxieties  and  drink."  The  notice 
was  headed,  "  Good-bye,  Frank !"  Bodewin  learned 
more  of  the  affair  later  in  Deadwood  from  Henry  Wil- 
kinson, a  lawyer  of  his  acquaintance,  with  whom  Eustis 
had  spoken  last.  Wilkinson  had  met  Eustis  about 
twelve  o'clock  the  night  of  his  death,  as  he  himself  was 
coming  ont  of  the  Varieties  Theater  with  the  crowd. 
Eustis  was  hurrying  along  through  a  light  fall  of  snow, 
bareheaded  and  half  wild  with  drink. 

"  For  God's  sake,  Henry,  lend  me  five  dollars  !"  he 
had  said.  "  I  expect  my  wife  and  four  children  in  by 
the  stage  to-morrow  night,  and  I  haven't  so  much  as  a 
roof  to  put  over  their  heads." 

"  That    wife-and-children    game    is    about  played, 

Frank,"  had  been  Wilkinson's  reply.    Eustis  had  been 

borrowing  money   for   six   months   or   more,   on  the 

strength  of  the  iumiinent  arrival  of  his  family. 
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_  •■  Tlieyaro  oomi.ig  tl.is  time,  by  God  !  But  they  won't 
find  ,„e  here  1"  were  his  last  words  as  he  rar  Z  Zn 
the  street,  shppi„„  a,.d  falling  at  last  in  the  soft  sn  w 

bruTh«  m""  "'  r"'^  '""■  ■">•  ^^'  ''™  ™  his  feel 
brushed  the  snow  from  his  hair  and  neck,  and  puttin» 

Wn^l^onhishead,hadlefthi.st„i„«;S 

The  night  following  that  morning  Ellen  Eustis  arrived 
with  her  children.  There  were  but  three.  To  the  W 
Eustis  had  not  been  able  to  help  lying  a  little  in  an 
unimportant  way.  His  wife  had  Ll  by  ZeZ 
hundred  miles  across  the  northern  de.,ert.  She  hid 
waiu.d,m  the  last  poor  refuge  where  he  had  1  ft  W 

of  ht    c  ""i "'  '^"^  '°'  '"''■    His  letters  spoke 

of  his  success  in  the  new  camp,  but  there  were  no 

inclosures  of  money  and  no  summons  for  her  to  j."n 
h.m  and  share  his  success.  At  last,  when  her  m  an   o" 
support  were   nearly  exhausted,  she  had  takrX 
money  remained  to  her  and  desperately  followed  her 
h«sba„d  to  what  end  siie  knew' not,  except  that   t 
could  not  be  worse  than  the  one  she  had  in  vlw    The 
man  wl,o  saved  her  from  dvino  on   fh.,  ;„ 
C^oiiel  William  Harkins.  irSirxp^u  rje^ 
the  Colonel  had  secured  for  himself  the  entire  backseat 
of  the  coach,  and  with  lunch-basket.  rugs   seal-sin 
coat,  cgars,  and  paper  novel,  had  expectcd't;  make  tt 
trip  across  the   frozen   «ll,-.li  „j^:„.    .•„    .      "'"^*"'« 
comfort.  '^  '°  ''<"0P'"i»tive 
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It  was  just  his  luck,  so  he  commiserated  himself  as  he 
surveyed  his  i'ellow-paBsenyers,  to  find  in  front  of  him, 
occupying  the  middle  seat,  a  wan-cheeked  young 
mother,  with  thiee  pretty,  fhinly-clud  children,  vis-a- 
vis with  two  Chinamen  and  a  Jew  "  drummer,  "  riding 
on  the  forward  seat. 

The  first  day's  ride  was  not  half  over  hefore  Harkius 
had  "  borrowed  ''  two  of  the  children,  ai.d  was  telling 
them  stories  and  romping  with  them,  while  the  motlier 
from  time  to  time  looked  bnck  and  smiled  at  the  soiind 
of  their  laughter.  When  the  boy  grew  sleejjy  he  helped 
her  to  make  a  bed  for  liim  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and 
arranged  his  travelling-bag  under  her  feet,  that  she 
might  the  more  easily  support  the  child's  head  in  her 
lap.  At  the  squalid  meal  station  he  thrust  her  into  the 
warmest  corner  by  the  fire,  and  bribed,  from  tiie  mea- 
ger hospitality  of  the  place,  the  best  it  could  furnish 
for  her  comfort.  He  led  the  way  luick  to  the  stage  with 
the  youngster  on  his  shoulder,  and,  putting  him  into 
his  mother's  arms,  begged  her  to  keep  his  seat  for  him 
while  he  walked  on  a  mile  or  so  for  exercise.  Not  to 
be  burdened  with  it  while  walkiiag,  he  threw  off  his  fur 
coat  and  asked  permission  to  wrap  her  and  the  Utile  fel- 
low in  it,  until  he  should  need  it  again.  For  the  little 
fellow's  sake  she  allowed  him  to  do  so.  Laughingly  lie 
cuddled  the  two  little  girls  in  his  rugs,  and  bidding 
them  let  no  one  into  his  seat  in  his  absence,  trudged 
on  ahead  of  the  stage.  When  it  overtook  him  he 
chmbed  up  beside  the  driver  and  sat  there  smok- 
ing until  it  grew  dusk.  Looking  back  into  the 
coach,  he    saw    that  the  mother    and  children  were 
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^sleep  snugly  wrapped  in  his  rugs  and  furs.     He  called 
mmselt  a  d^--  fool,  took  something  to  keep  out  the 
cold  and  crawling  down  into  the  boot  under  the  driver's 
blankets,  slept  there  all  night  on  the  mail  bags.     The 
mother  began  the  next  day  with  an  effort  at  independ- 
ence    but  was  soon  too  much  exhausted  by  the  un- 
avoidab  e  hardships  of  the  journey  and  her  children's 
constant  claims  on  her  strength  to  resist  the  ingenuous 
and  persistent   kindness  of  her  fellow-traveller.     The 
Colonels  luxuries  were  her  necessities.      He  diverted 
them  to  her  use  with  that   understanding,  cheerfullv 
insisted  on  by  him,  and  helplessly  admitted  by  herself, 
ilie  stage  office  was  buzzing  with  talk  of  the  latest 
camp  tragedy  on  the  evening  of  the  traveller's  arrival* 
Uh  it  IS  only  some  fellow  got  cleaned  out  at  f.iro, 
and  shot  himself  last  night,"  Harkins  replied  to  the 
young  mothers  inquiries,  as  she  sat  with  her  children 
around  her  in  a  corner  of  the  crowded  room.     "  What 
did  you  say  your  husband's  first  name  was,  Mrs.  Eustis  ? 
-Frank?     Well,  see  here!     You'd  better  get  a  room 
here  to  night.     He  didn't  get  your  telegram  most  likely. 
1  don  t  seem  to  see  him  anywheres  about.    We'll  look 
him  up  first  thing  in  the  morning.     Those  children 
ought  to  have  something  to  eat.     I'll  have  something 
sent  up  to  you.     Now  don't  you  worry,  will  you  ?     You 
leave  me  to  find  your  husband."     So.  talking  rapidly 
he  hurried  her  away  from  the  mercHess  gossip  of  the 
-<5rowd,  which  suspended  its  words  long  enough  to  stare 
at  poor  Frank's  widow  as  she  passed  out  of  the  room. 

VPS"     ifc  \I7ao     iiir<f    Ui-     1,- -1-  'L      ■  • 

-_-,  ..  „„,,-  ..,,^f;nis  iuuii— chac  tiie  husband  of  his 
pretty,  pale  fellow-traveller  should  be  the  dead  man 
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whom  the  Masons  were  to  bury  to-morrow  ;  that  she 
should  be  nearing  the  time  of  her  woman's  utmost  need, 
penniless,  homeless,  without  a  friend  in  the  place.  The 
next  day  he  took  her  to  a  cabin  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  It  was  her  husband's  house,  he  told  her. 
This  was  the  furniture  Eustis  had  bought  in  preparation 
for  her  coming.  These  trifles  of  groceries  and  what  not 
he  had  ordered  in  her  husband's  name  ;  it  was  all  the 
same.  Evidently  he  had  not  been  housekeeping  him- 
self and  was  a  little  hurried  by  her  telegram.  Then  he 
had  received  it  ?— Where  was  he  ?  What  was  he  keep- 
ing from  her  ?  He  met  the  question  simply  and  squarely, 
cursing  his  luck  again  that  there  was  no  one  but  him  to 
meet  it.  He  had  occasion  to  call  himself  r  fool  with  pro- 
fane emphasis  more  than  once  that  day,  ^'ecuivge  he  could 
not  forget  the  new-made  widow  and  liOT  IxHlorn  little 
brood.  He  mentioned  her  case  to  a  Imiy  tviend  of  his, 
who  promised  to  look  after  her  should  she  need  at 
woman's  help.  Harkins's  lady  friend  was  herself  one 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  yet  those  who  have  lost 
their  all  may  still  have  Something  to  g:  ve  to  another's 
distress. 

Frank  Eustis's  wife  had  long  ago  learned  how  cruel 
are  the  tender  mercies  of  the  feebly  vdcked.  It  was 
only  one  more  step  in  the  long,  downward  path  she  had 
taken  beside  him, — the  last  step, — and  it  was  character- 
istic of  him  that  he  had  left  her  to  take  it  alone. 

It  is  a  ten-day's  journey,  including  tlie  stage  ride, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Deadwood  with  the  roads  in  good 
condition.  The  roads  were  at  their  worst,  and  Bodewin, 
starting  immediately  on   the  news  of  Eustis's  death, 
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was  two  weeks  on   the  way.     He  reached  Deadwood 

.    ^"^^^«""iM'  about  ten  o'clock,  bruised,  supperless,  and 

stiff  with  cold.     The  usual  crowd  was  gathered  in  the 

bar-room  of  the  North- Western  Hotel.     It  seemed  as 

good  a  place  as  any  to  begin  inquiries  for  his  sister    He 

was  sure  to  find  some  of  Eustis's  friends  there.     When 

Bodewni  asked  news  of  Eustis's  wife  there  was  a  dead 

silence  m  the  room.     Colonel  Harkins  stepped  out  of 

the  crowd,  and  taking  Bodewin  apart,  asked : 

"  Who  might  you   be,  inquiring  for  Frank  Eustis's 
wife  ? 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Eustis's  brother,"  Bodewin  replied. 
"The  devil  you  are  !"  he  remarked,  in  t^e  same  low 
deliberate  tone.   "  You're  a  sweet  brother  !    Why  didn't 
you  get  in  here  two  weeks  ago  ?" 

Bodewin  did  not  make  the  mistake  of  resentlu"  this 
singular  reception  form  a  stranger.  He  was  familiar 
enough  with  frontier  manners  to  understand  it  as  some 
rude  torm  of  championship  of  his  sister,  founded  on  his 
own  apparent  or  fancied  neglect. 
^^  "Never  mind  about  two  weeks  ago,"  he  replied. 
"Do you  know  where  my  sister  is  now  ?" 

.  Harkins  looked  him  over  again  carefully  before  he 
spoke.     '.'  Better  take  a  drink  and  eat  something." 

Bodewin  declined  to  act  on  this  suggestimi,  and 
showed  restiveness  under  Harkins's  prolonged  interest 
in  him. 

"Come  on,  then,"  the  latter  said,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  street.  Walking  fast,  without  speaking,  they 
came  to  that  low  cabin  in  the  thinly  built  part  of  the 
town  where  the  widow  had  found  shelter.  Harkins 
knocked  at  the  door  softly,  or  so  Bodewin  fancied. 
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"  It  my  sister  not  well  ?"  he  asked. 

"She  is  well,"  Harkins  answered  solemnly, 
two  o'clock  last  night." 

He  left  Bodewin  waiting  at  the  door.  After  some 
delay  it  was  opened  by  a  white-laced,  xed-cheeked 
young  woman,  who  stared  at  Bodewin,  and  looked  as  if 
she  might  have  simpered  a  little  if  she  had  been  less 
sleepy. 

"  Take  a  chair,"  she  said.  "  Be  you  a  friend  of  hers?" 
indicating  with  a  motion  of  her  head  the  closed  door  of 
an  adjoining  room. 

"  I  am  her  brother,"  Bodewin  replied, 

"  You  don't  say  !  Where  are  yo\i  from  1"  Bodewin 
mentioned  the  place. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  seen  her  ?" 

"  Nearly  ten  years." 

"  Well;  I  declare !  I  guess  she's  changed  some. 
D'you  want  to  see  her  to-night  ?  She  ain't  laid  out 
yet.  There  wasn't  anything  of  her  own  fit  to  put  on 
her.  She  could  'a'  worn  a  white  silk  of  mine ;  it's 
some  soiled,  but  it  might  'a'  done  with  lace  over  the 
front  of  the  waist.  But  the  Colonel  wouldn't  hear  to 
it.  He's  having  a  splendid  cashmere  robe  made  for 
her." 

Bodewin  got  up  and  went  to  the  door.  He  leaned  in 
the  open  doorway,  with  his  face  towards  the  cool  night, 
while  a  faintness  that  had  overcome  him  passed.  He  felt 
the  woman's  hand  on  his  arm,  "  Here,  drink  this !  You 
look  like  you  was  goin'  to  be  sick."  She  held  a  tumbler 
half  full  of  whisky  towards  him.  He  asked  ^or  water, 
and  she  dipjied  him  a  glassful  from  a  pail  beside  the 
door. 
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''  Yo^'d  better  not  see  her  .o-niobt,"  the  woman  per- 
sisted fo  lowing  him  into  the  room  again.  "  though  she 
dont  look  bad.  She  ain't  been  sick  long.  Did  you 
know  there  was  a  little  baby  ?  Jfs  dead,  too,  poor 
thing!     I  expect  his  mother'll  be  glad  it  didn't  live. 

crlirof  "''''"°''  ""^  '"'''  '"^  ^^'^^^  ^°'  °^^''  ^'^^'  ^^  '^^'^ 

''Whose  mothe^  ?"  Bodewin  asked,  lifting  his  head  to 
look  at  the  speaker. 

'•  Frank's  mother.    She's  been  sent  for.    Didn't  vou 
know  ? '  '' 

'•  Who  sent  for  her  ?"  * 

"  The  colonel  did." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  who  is  the  Colonel .?" 

"Ain't  you  acquainted  with  Colonel  Bill  Harkins  ? 
It  was   lucky  for  Frank's  wife  /..  .didn't  stand  on  no 
ceremoiiy.     They  rode  in  the  same  kach  from  the  end 
of  the  track.    Why.  man,  he  done  e-  erything  for  her  ! 
Fed  her  and  kep'  her  warm,  and  tended  her  youn.  ones 
^nd  she  not  fit  for  travelin'.     He's  paid  her  waP  Cr 
since  she  got  in.     This  here  house  he's  rented  for  her 
and   everything  in  it   was   bought   with  his   money' 
.hough  he  never  let  her  know  it.     You  don't  know  the' 
ColoneJ !     Well,  it's  about  time  you  did  !" 

risL^"  ^"""^  ^^^  '"'"  '^^  '""^  ''"^''  •"  ^'^^^^^"  «^id, 
He  W..S  taken  into  the  cold  inner  chamber,  where  on 
a  clean  white  bed  a  sheet,  smoothly  spread,  covered 
without  co-icealing  a  motionless  ./oman's  form  There 
was  the  outline  of  the  low  pillowed  head,  the  hand  un- 
stirred  upon  the  breast,  the  small,  thiu  body  sloping. 
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downwards,  the  little  feet  that  propped  the  sheet 
scarcely  higher  than  a  child's.  Bodewin  knelt  on  the 
floor  by  the  bedside,  smitten  hard  and  deep  in  every 
spot  that  anguish  knows,— crashed,  broken  utterly. 
And  the  woman  beside  him — whom  no  one  wept  for, 
though  she  was  more  dead  than  death  itself  to  all  that 
makes  a  woman's  life— hid  with  her  thin  hands  the 
roses  that  stared  on  her  white  cheeks,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

Did  slie  weep  for  herself  only  as  a  child  weeps  at  the 
sight  of  grief,  or  remembering  that  laughter  and  jests 
of  men,  nevermore  men's  despairing  tenderness,  and 
hopeless,  hard-wrung  te^rs,  were  her  portion  forever  ? 

When  he  was  alone  with  his  dead,  Bodewin  folded 
down  the  sheet  and  looked  at  what  lay  beneath.  He 
had  known  in  part,  and  prophesied  according  to  his 
knowledge,  but  he  was  in  the  presence  now  of  that  be- 
fore which  prophecfes  shall  fail  and  tongues  shall  cease 
and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  In  the  mercy  of 
God  it  was  well  with  her  at  last,  and  with  the  child  that 
lay  beside  her  in  its  long  sleep  tiiat  life  had  broken  only, 
for  a  few  feeble  breaths. 

Bodewin  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  escape 
from  the  details  of  his  sister's  last  hour,  had  he  wished 
to  do  so.  They  were  in  the  mouths  of  stranoers,  who 
made  them  tlie  medium  of  intercourse  uuiought  by 
him  and  unspeakably  harro  ving.  He  knew;  from 
various  sources,  the  full  extent  of  his  indebtedness  to 
Colonel  Harkins,  througii  his  sister.  The  conjunction 
was  torture  to  him.  He  tried  in  vain  to  get  rid  of  the 
pecuniary  part  of  the  burden  at  the  least,  but  the 
Colonel  refused  to  overhaul  his  back  accounts.    "  It's 
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all  right,"  he  repeated.  "  I  haven't  spent  any  money  on 
her  to  hurt  anybody.-nothing  more  than  anv  man 
would  do  for  a  lady  passenger." 

The  orphaned  children  had  been  taken  home  by  a 
respectabh  matron  of  the  neighbourhood,  whose  offer 
of  assistauce  had  come  too  late  to  benefit  the  mother 
The  possibihty  had  ne/er  occurred  to  Bode  win  that  his 
sister's  children  might  be  left  to  any  one's  care  but  his 
own,  m  case  of  their  father's  death  or  failure  to  provide 

A? '"i    ^■''''  ^'^'"'""^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^«  ^"»«r^^l  and  that 
of  Mis.  Eustiss  arrival  in  the  camp,  he  had  time  to 

think  over  his  sister's  last  expressed  wish,  and  to  en- 

deavour  to  reconcile  himself  to  its  provisions.     She  had 

chosen  to  leave  her  children  to  her  husband's  relations 

ignonng  her  own  blood.     It  was  but  the  finishin-  touch 

to  the  devoted  consistency  of  her  wifehood.     They  were 

his  children  as  well  as  hers  ;  though  hy  his  life  he  had 

forfeited  a  father's  right,  in  death  she  would  not  deprive 

him  of  a  father's  place  in  his  chiidren's  memory      His 

own  mother  should  exonerate  him  and  atone  for  his 

shortcomings  in  the  new  generation  that  carries  with  it 

always  the  seed  of  the  last  one's  blighted  hopes. 

Bodewin  accepted  his  sister's  decision— not  without  a 

forlorn  pride  in  her  steadfastness.     But  it  left  him  ob- 

jectless,  purposeless,  with  his  atonement  on  his  hands 

He  had  waited  long,  had  kept  the  chambers  of  his  heart 

empty,  and  ready  for  the  guest  who  had  failed  him  at 

the  last-who  he  now  knew  had  never  meant  to  come 

He  fell  to  questioning  his  own  motives.  There  had  been 

smoke  in  the  incense  doubtless  ;  there  had  been  blood 

upon  the  victim.  He  was  now  but  thirty  years  old  with 
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that  purity  of  color  and  sensitiveness  of  expression 
which  is  said  to  be  nature's  reward  for  a  life  of  spiritual 
constancy  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  had  parted  with  youth, 
and  that  the  "  gains  for  all  his  losses"  could  be  quickly 
counted. 

It  remained  for  him  now  only  to  see  Mrs.  Eustis  and 
settle  on  his  sister's  children  an  annuity  from  the  money 
he  had  kept  intact  for  her  use,  and  to  say  good-bye  to 
Colonel  Harkins.  He  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  who 
Colonel  Billy  Harkins  was.  It  was  only  as  "the 
Colonel"  he  had  failed  to  recognize  him.  He  would 
have  parted  with  his  right  hand  if  he  could  so  have  sun- 
dered the  connection  between  them.  Did  the  Colonel 
perceive  how  it  galled  Bodewin,  and  privately  enjoy  his 
helplessness  under  the  ohli'TiHon  ?  When  the  two  men 
shook  hands  at  parting,  Uodewin  asked  Harkins  to  re- 
riember  that  the  man  who  had  been  as  a  brother  to  his 
sister  should  be  as  a  brother  to  him  in  so  far  as  he  might 
be  able  to  serve  him  or  his  in  the  future. 

"  All  right,  brother  Bodewin,"  Harkins  replied  cheer- 
fully, renewing  his  hard  grasp  on  Bodewin's  hand,  and 
meeting  his  eyes  with  a  look  as  hard  as  his  grasp.  *'  I 
hope  you  will  know  your  brother  when  you  see  him  again.* 
All  this  was  now  in  the  past  three  years.  The  mercy 
Bodewin  had  been  most  alive  to  at  the  time  was  the  fact 
that  his  mother  was  no  longer  capable  of  a  great  sorrow. 
The  stretched  chords  had  ceased  to  vibrate.  She  lived 
in  a  painless  dream  of  the  time  before  the  war,  when  her 
husband  had  been  with  her  and  her  children  had  not 
left  her  arms.  All  that  had  happened  since  then  could 
only  be  recalled  from  the  outside,  and  realized  by  her 
with  au  effort. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  VALLEY  TRAIL. 

jV/T  RS.  CRAIG,  having  entered  upon  a  scheme  of  en- 
IVX    tertainment  for  her  young  guest,  pursuecUt  with 
enthusiasm     Even  the  amusements  of  thot  unrestful 
place  and  climate  took  on  a  certain  fierceness  of  energy 
The  mountains  were  a  perpetual  challenge  ;  the  valley 
with  Its  bright,  sinuous  river,  running  out  of  sight  among 
gray  willows  a  perpetual  invitation.     Pleasure  hurried 
Its  pace  at  the  brief  summer's  warning.     Quick  pulses 
beat  themselves  out,  and  young  life  that  exulted  in  per- 
ilous  effort  sank  before  the  prize  was  won,  and  <.ave 
p  ace  to  the  next  champion  of  the  hour.    Josephine'was 
half  fascinated,  half  troubled  by  the  spirit  of  the  place 
Her  mornings  were  gay,  but  her  evenings  were  restless 
and  often  mysteriously  clouded.      With  Mrs.  Crai-  as 
chaperon  and  Mr.  Hillbury  as  guide,  she  had  clintbed 
her  peak,  had  gone  down  into  her  mine,  had  visited 
smelting  furnaces  by  night  and  hydraulic  washings  by 
day  had  caught  her  trout  in  the  waters  of  the  "Lake 

hZ:  1^^  .  ,  ''  ^^""^^^  Scallops  in  the  valley.  She 
had  talked  and  laughed  more  than  ever  in  her  life  be- 
fore,  and  never  had  she  been,  perhaps,  less  soundly 
happy,     bhe  had  met  Bodewin  constantly,  but  their  ac- 
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quaintance,  which  had  burst  the  bud  with  such  a  shock, 
seemed  likely  to  wither  half  blown.  Bodewin  had  re- 
lapsed unexpectedly  from  his  stress  of  confidence  into  a 
silence  and  backwardness  which  to  Josephine  could  only 
sij^nify  some  decided  change  in  his  feelings  towards  her- 
self. Not  to  seem  to  remind  him  of  his  former  per- 
emptory claim  on  her  sympathy,  she  carefully  avoided 
any  allusion  to  the  day  of  their  long  argument  on  the 
rocks ;  nor  did  Bodewin  ever  refer  to  it.  They  were 
not  often  alone  together,  but  when  they  were,  liodewin 
found  it  more  difficult  than  he  would  have  believed  to 
tell  his  story  to  this  young  girl.  There  was  an  appal- 
ling egotism  about  it.  In  one  way  it  would  be  like  tell- 
ing it  to  a  summer  morning.  He  and  his  troubles  would 
rest  almost  as  lightly  on  her  consciousness,  so  he  re- 
flected ;  but  the  morning  did  not  fix  such  disturbing 
eyes  upon  one's  face  when  appealed  to. 

One  opportunity  after  another  he  let  slip,  until  a  day 
came  which  found  him  again  lounging  along  in  his 
saddle  at  Josephine's  side.  They  were  riding  in  the 
valley  with  twenty  miles  of  unbroken  turf  before  them, 
and  not  a  human  creature  or  habitation  in  sight.  Be- 
yond the  next  long  swell  there  was  a  milk  ranch  where 
they  were  to  wait  for  Mr.  Newbold  and  Mrs.  Craig,  but 
that  was  yet  three  miles  away.  A  wind,  steady  and 
soft,  blowing  up  through  the  great  gate  of  the  moun- 
tains, rultled  the  wild  grasses  on  either  side  the  trail. 
The  river  showed,  in  sunny,  pebbly  reaches,  between 
the  pale  willows  turning  silvery  in  the  breeze.  The 
snow-born  Arethusa  was  not  swifter-footed  or  more  mu- 
sical than  this  unwritten,  unsung  Arkansas  of  the  high 
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valleys,  not  a  day's  journey  from  its  cradle.     They  had 
galloped  until  their  blood  was  up ;  they  had  paced  side 
by  side  m  silence  till  it  had  subsided  into  tlie  warmth 
that  IS  just  enough  to  give  a  man  daring  for  a  dillieult 
topic  of  conversation.     Bodewin  foun.l  that  he  needed 
all  his  courage.     The  summer-morning  theory  was  all 
very  well,  but  when,  at  the  lirst  grave  accent  in  his 
voice  Jo  ephine  turned  upon  him  that  beautiful  dark 
regard  he  feared  and  yet  longed  to  meet,  his  heart  -rew 
weak  within  him.     He  told  his  story  badlv.  touchin.^ 
reluctantly  on  the  points  where  he  was  sorest,  omittin- 
parts  of  it  altogether,  and  in  his  dread  of  overstatement 
consciously  making  the  worst  of  his  case. 

"  You  understand,"  he   concluded  awkwardly,  "that 
when  I  surveyed  Harkins's  two  claims  it  was  not  a 
business  transaction.     He  did  not  employ  me.     1  am 
not  a  surveyor  of  mineral  claims.     Harkins's  discovery 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  camp,  and  at  that  time  there 
was  not  an  accredited  surveyor  witliin  a  hundred  miles. 
1  oftered  it  as  the  first  service  it  came  in  my  way  to  do 
lor  him— the  first  installment  on  my  debt.     You  see 
What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  use  it  against  him  in  court 
■--he  record  of  this  affair  between  us-not  of  business, 
bu    of  honor,~to  defeat  him  by  means  of  it.     It  would 
be  like  trapping  him  in  the  name  of  my  boasted  grati- 
tude.^    I  would  rather  be  shot  than  do  it." 
"Still  I  think  you  will  do  it."  Josephine  said. 
^  Would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  think  so  ?" 
'  iiecause  if  you  had  been  satisfied  not  to  do  it,  those 
words  of  mine  would  have  been  forgotten  as  soon  as 
they  were  spoken." 
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"  I  never  said  I  was  satisfied  not  to  do  it,  but  that  is. 
a  very  different  thing  from  doing  it." 

Josephine  was  silent. 

'  Many  things,"  Bodewin  continued,  "  which  are 
purely  matters  of  private  business  get  abroad  in  a  place 
like  tliis.  Hsukins  knows  I  have  once  positively  re- 
fused to  testify  against  him.  He  also  knows  that  I 
have  since  bG<'!i  oli'ered  in  set  terms  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  the  parties  who  wish  me  to  do  so," 

Josephine  blushed  painfully  at  these  words,  but  Bode- 
win went  on  without  perceiving  her  embarrassment. 

"  Stating  the  situation  roughly  as  a  man  like  Har- 
kins  would  see  it,  what  motive  do  you  think  he  would 
be  likely  to  impute  to  me  were  I  now  to  change  my 
mind  ?  Would  he  not  think  I  had  consented  to  do  for 
money  what  I  had  refused  to  do  from  an  honorable 
motive  ?" 

"  Would  he  think  you  had  been  bribed  ?"  asked  Jo- 
sephine. 

.  Bodewin  suddenly  remembered  that  he  was  on  danger- 
ous ground.  It  was  so  difficult  to  keep  the  fact  of  Jo- 
sephine's antecedents  in  view.  He  avoided  the  question. 

"  Theoretically,  of  course,  Harkins's  opinion  of  my 
motives  is  of  no  consequence,  but  actually  I  cannot 
afford  to  disgust  him  with  me  while  he  has  this  hold 
upon  me.  He  is  capable  of  anything.  Chivalrous  as  he 
was  to  my  sister  in  her  extremity,  the  heart  of  a  gentle- 
man is  not  in  him,  or  in  any  of  his  kind.  He  would 
spare  no  nuiu  or  woman,  living  or  dead,  to  reach  me,  if 
he  believed  I  had  betrayed  him.  I  cannot  sacrifice  my 
lister's  name  even  to  truth  and  justice." 
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"Do  the  dead  require  more  of  us  than  the  living  ?  I 
am  sure  no  living  sister  could  endure  that  her  bimher 
should  be  hampered  in  his  public  duties  by  his  love  for 
her. 

^  "  You  have  quite  the  Roman  idea  of  tlie  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  family  claim,"  said  Bodewin,  smi- 
ling rather  bitterly  ;  "  but  you  have  a  right  to  it.  You 
come  of  Jieroic  blood." 

Josephine  turned  upon  him.  "  What  do  you  know  of 
my  blood  ?"  she  asked,  searching  his  face  for  the  touch 
of  irony  she  suspected  him  of.  She  was  restive  on  the 
point  of  blood  from  a  mixture  of  pride  and  uneasiness  • 
pride  in  the  strain  on  her  mother's  side,  and  va-ue  dis- 
trust  of  that  on  her  father's,  with  whicii  she  found  her- 
self year  by  year  less  in  sympatJiy. 

Bodewin  hastened  to  repair  his  blunder.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon.  The  story  of  your  grandfather's  martyrdom 
has  become  a  part  of  history,  you  must  remember." 
_  "  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  softening  in  her  quick,  respon- 
sive way,  "the  men  of  my  mother's  family  thought  they 
were  truest  to  their  families  when  they  were  truest  to 
their  own  best  beliefs.  iJut  perhai .  /ou  think  my 
grandfather  should  have  yielded  every  tiung  for  the  sake 
of  security  for  his  wife  and  children  ?" 

"  Oh,  now  you  are  too  hard  upon  me  !  At  the  worst, 
if  Harkins  were  to  carry  all  before  him  throngh  my  pol- 
troonery, it  would  not  be  a  national  crime." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  it  ?  Isn't  appropriating  other  people's 
goods  becoming  a  national  crime  ?  Then  we  cannot  be- 
lieve our  own  prophets."  Josephine  was  too  young  in 
controversy  to  have  learned  to  keep  the  excitemeiit  of 
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it  out  of  her  voice.  8ho  forgot  her  resohition  to  ab- 
stain from  trying  to  intiuence  liotlewin's  decision.  She 
was  passionately  protesting  against  it  with  her  eyes  and 
burning  cheeks  as  well  as  with  her  words. 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  the  family  claim  after  all  that  is 
hindering  you  ?"  she  asked  finally.  "  Is  it  not  your  own 
pride  ?  Are  you  not  trying  to  cancel  a  private  debt  by 
neglecting  a  public  duty  ?" 

JJodewin's  answer  came  slowly.  He  had  asked  him- 
self a  hundred  times  why  he  should  sacrifice  to  the  pro- 
tection of  another  man's  property  that  which  was  much 
dearer  to  him  than  any  tangible  possessions  of  his  own. 
But  between  these  two  the  question  had  never  been  for 
one  moment  a  question  of  property ;  each  would  have 
scorned  in  the  other  the  first  intimation  that  it  could  be. 
Bodewin  only  said,  "  What  impossible  beings  you  must 
think  us  !  If  you  knew  men  better,  you  would  not  ex- 
pect so  much  of  us." 

"  iJo  you  call  it  so  much  ?  I  shall  never  expect  less — 
never — of  any  man  I  believe  in  !" 

The  ranch  was  now  in  sight,  and  they  rode  the  rest  of 
the  way  in  silence.  Not  one  of  the  family,  except  the 
cows,  was  at  home,  nor  were  Mrs.  Craig  and  Mr.  New- 
bold  anywhere  to  be  seen.  A  paper  pinned  on  the  door 
bore  an  explanation  in  Mrs.  Craig's  handwriting : 

"  Eanchman's  wife  at  the  railroad  camp.  "We  are 
going  on  there  to  see  her  about  the  eggs.  Wait  for  us 
or  not,  as  you  please." 

The  railroad  camp  was  a  mile  distant  up  the  valley. 
They  decided  to  wait.  Bodewin  dismounted  and  lifted 
Josephine  from  her  saddle.     She  found  a  seat  on  a  long 
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bench  against  the  side  wall  of  the  larger  cabin,  while 
liodewiu  looked  about  the  premises  to  make  sure  no  one 
was  at  home.     Two  long  low  cabins  of  unhewn  lo-s 
built  about  four  feet  apart,  were  united  by  their  rooft' 
The  covered  way  between  framed  a  view  of  tlie  vallev 
in  the  slanting  liglit  of  afternoon.     Tiirough  the  uncrt^ 
tamed  windows  it  could  be  seen  that  one  of  the  cabins 
was  used  for  a  dwelling,  and  the  other  for  gra.iary  barn 
stable,  woodshed,  and  other  purposes.      Its  interior  was 
crammed  like  a  schoolboy's  pocket,  and  was  nearly  as 
dark.     Absolutely  tl.e  place  was  deserted  except  by  the 
cows,  pensively  chewing  their  cuds  in  the  corral  behind 
the  cabin. 

Bodewin  seated  himself  on  the  bench  near  Jose- 
phnie.  He  took  off  his  soft  felt  hat  and  crushed  it  on 
the  angle  of  his  knee.  As  he  leaned  forward  on  his 
elbows,  his  profile  strongly  illumined  in  the  sun's  level 
light,  certain  merits  in  his  appearance  which  hail 
escaped  Josephine's  diffident  observation  now  struck 
her  for  the  first  time.  His  eyes,  that  she  had  thou-ht 
were  black,  proved  to  be  a  dark  hazel-grey.  Tiie  wind 
loosened  a  lock  of  his  close-cut  hair,  bruslied  with  uu- 
becoming  severity  of  outline,  and  blew  it  across  his 
forehead.  Instantly  he  looked  the  younger  and  better 
for  It.  She  notied  the  modeling  of  his  bent  head  the 
delicacy  of  his  complexion  where  his  hat  had  shaded  it 
from  the  sun,  the  high,  clear-cut  lines  of  his  face.  He 
looked  like  some  keeu-edged  instrument,  fit  for  precise 
and  subtle  use.  H-  had  not  found  his  true  work  as  yet 
that  was  evident ;  and  Josephine  vaguely  wondered 
whether  so  efficient  an  instrument  carelessly  handled 
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might  not  be  dangerous  to  others,  or  itself  get  dulled  or 
broken. 

While  they  waited  the  sun's  red  disk  touched  tha 
mountains ;  it  dropped  out  of  sight  ;  the  mountains 
darkened  against  the  after-glow  that  spread  broadly- 
over  the  plain  and  flamed  upward,  gilding  the  long 
clouds-islands  that  rested  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
sky. 

"  Mr.  Bodewin,"  said  Josephine,  after  one  of  those 
silences  that  often  fell  between  these  two  unconven- 
tional acquaintances,  "  why  should  you  feel  that  you 
alone  are  responsible  for  your  sister's  marriage  ?  She 
had  a  mother  as  well  as  a  brother — and  you  were  very 
young." 

"  My  mother  was  scarcely  in  the  world  that  summer. 
She  lived  with  her  dead.     And  she  was  broken — by — " 
"  Forgive  me  !"  Josephine  :  nterrupted. 
"  You  do  not  hurt  me.     Say  anything  to  me  you  like. 
It  helps  me." 

''  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  more,  if  I  may.  I 
am  sure  it  would  trouble  your  sister's  rest  if  she  could 
hear  you  saying  what  you  did  just  now — that  she  had  a 
mortgage  on  your  life  for  all  you  were  worth,  and  that 
now  a  part  of  it  had  fallen  into  base  hands.  Can  any 
one  hold  a  mortgage  on  our  lives  except  the  Giver  of 
life  itself  ?    It  seems  to  me  you  leave  out — God." 

"  Would  you  have  me  throw  the  consequences  of  my 
carlessness  upon  Him?" 

"  I  would  have  you  believe  that  your  sister  was  in 
His  care  as  well  as  in  yours." 

"  It  would  make  a  pagan  of  me  if  I  could  believe  God 
meant  her  life  to  be  what  we  made  it— among  us." 
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"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  pagan  already  " 
"  Very  likely.     And    being  a    pagan,  I  am  al.o  u 
coward. 

Josepliine  hated  to  hear  a  man  call  himself  a  eoward 
even  or  the  sake  of  being  contradi.'ted.     She  hesitated' 
and  then,  smiling,  said  deliberately,  as  if  spealdn'-  by 
rote :  i  n    j 

"  I  would  not  hear  thine  enemy  say  so." 

Bodewin  smiled  too,  rather  sadly.  " 

"  The  context  made  you  say  that,   bu       ou  do  not 
mean  it. 

"  I  can  never  tell  how  much  I  mean  until  [  am  tried  " 
she  said,  "  but  I  think  I  mean  it." 

"What  should  you  siy  to  one  who  called  me  a 
coward  ? ' 

"I  should  say  that  if  you  were  it  could  onl^r  be  as 
'  conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  us  all.'  And  to  niv- 
self  I  should  add— m')r])id  conscience." 

"  You  think  I  am  morbid  ?" 

"I  hope  yo.i  are,  for  if  your  views  of  our  mu^-ual 
accountability  are  true,  then  life  is  not  dimcult-it  is 
impossible." 

"Well,  is  it  not  impossible  ?  Life,  as  it  was  meant 
to  be  s 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  meant  to  be.  I  believe 
that  it  is,  that  it  will  be,  full  of  happiness-I  do  not 
mean  pleasure-to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  even  if  they  make  terrible,  terrible  mis- 
takes. I  cannot  believe  in  those  fatalities  which  make 
one  man  the  destroyer  ofanother,  whether  he  wills  it  or 
not.     The  intention  must  count  for  somethino- " 
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"  )Ve  cannot  live  by  our  intentions,"  said  Eiodewin. 
"  1  think  1  see  your  father  and  Mrs.  Craig  coming. 
They  are  a  long  way  off,  do  you  see  ?  Where  the  trail 
cuts  in  towards  l>ird's  p]ye  Canon." 

"  I  wish  they  had  come  before  I  began  to  talk  of 
things  that  are  beyond  me,"  Josephine  sighed. 

"  There  is  nothing  beyond  you — nothing  worth 
mentioning." 

Whenever  Bodewin  said  anything  to  Josephine  that 
she  might  have  resented  as  flattering  in  its  tendency, 
he  did  it  with  a  dismal  reluctance  which  made  it  a  thing 
to  pity  him  for.  , 

He  was  getting  restive  under  a  deepening  sense  of 
her  truth  and  sweetness.  He  would  have  been 
glad  to  find  a  liaw  ia  her, —  another  Haw, — for 
since  he  had  made  her  atone  to  the  uttermost  for  that 
slip  with  which  their  acquaintance  had  begun,  she  had 
been  steadily  triumphing  in  his  thoughts. 

He  had  long  ceased  to  be  even  anmsed  at  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  with  reference  to  the  trial — Mr. 
Newbold's  daughter  helping  her  father  to  his  most 
important  witness.  He  would  have  felt  like  choking 
any  man  who  dared  to  hint  at  the  convenience  of  such 
an  arrangement  for  Mr.  Newbold.  He  adored  her  un- 
conscious sincerity  that  ignored  the  world  and  feared 
no  misconception.  And  he  felt  the  tribute  to  his  own 
manhood  it  so  simply  yet  subtly  conveyed.  He  was 
able  to  speak  of  her  to  Hillbury  that  evenii  g  with  calm- 
ness, however,  and  to  agree  with  his  friends  in 
his  favorite  theory,  that  a  woman  must  have  a 
certain   amount  of  self-consciousness  to  escape   being 
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crude.  Hillbuiy  was  apt  to  take  a  cool,  dispara-i,,. 
tone  la  speaking  of  the  average  pretty  women,  ^ift 
i3odewm  could  not  believe  in  Hillbnry's  entire  indiffer- 
ence to  a  girl  he  himself  found  so  charuiinrr. 


CHAPTER    Xr. 

AN  ANONYMOUS   LETTER. 

"DALDWIN  had  left  his  horse  at  the  stable  and  had 

^    overtaken  Hillbury  as  the  latter  was  strollin- 

along  the  ditch  walk,  reading  his  letters  on  his  way 

back  to  camp.     Hillbury  put  up  the  letters  as  Bodewin 

fell  into  step  beside  him. 

"  I  tried  to  find  you  this  afternoon,  Bodewin.  Wiiere 
are  your  rooms  now  ?" 

"  Rooms  :    My  room  is  in  the  Parker  building,  second 
story,  front,  if  you  want  to  see  me  on  business," 
"  You  have  more  than  one  room  there." 
'•'  Well,  if  you  count  a  mans  bedroom." 
"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  you've  won  your  ci^^ars  " 
"What  cigars?"  °     ' 

"  Have  you  forgotten  our  bet  about  Craig's  cabin  ?" 
"  Craig's  cabin  ?"  "  ' 

"The  cabin  in  the    Lake  woods-the  girl.and-pur> 
story."  '■   ^ 

Bodewin's  face  changed  slightly  as  he  replied  : 

"Yes,  I  remember." 

The  mere  mention  of  the  Lake  woods  called  up  other 
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impressions  more  vivid  than  those  connected  with  Craig's 
adventure. 

"You  were  right  about  Craig— there  is  no  cabin 
there." 

"  Wliat  did  I  say  about  Craig  ?" 

"  You  said  the  little  boy  lied,  and  apparently  he  did." 

After  a  pause  Bode  win  said  : 

"  Craig  may  have  lied  on  occasion,  but  he  is  not  a 
liar.  If  I  ever  said  that  he  was,  or  implied  it,  I  lied 
myself." 

"Well,  the  cabin  can't  be  found.  I'll  send  the 
cigars  around  to-morrow." 

"  I  won't  take  them,  do  you  understand  ?  I  don't 
want  to  smoke  a  whole  box  of  cigars  flavored  with  a 
stupid  fiction  of  Craig's.  I'd  rather  borrow  them  of 
you  one  at  a  time,"  he  added,  as  Hillbury  looked  grave, 
"  and  no  thanks  to  Craig." 

"You  still  insist  there  is  no  cabin,"  Hillbury  per- 
sisted. 

"  Hang  the  cabin  !" 

His  words,  few  as  they  had  been,  convinced  Hill- 
bury that  Bodewin  was  himself  surprised  that  ,the 
cabin  could  not  be  found.  His  pretended  incredulity, 
he  believed,  must  have  been  pure  recklessness  founded 
on  his  dislike  to  everything  Craig  did,  or  the  joking  of 
a  tired  and  hungry  man ;  or  else,  for  some  reason  im- 
possible to  guess,  Bodewin  had  not  been  perfectly 
frank.  The  impression  was  so  strong  that  Hillbury 
resolved  to  make  one  more  search  for  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  Craig's  story. 
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The  outer  door  of  Bodewin's  office  in  the  Parker 
building  had  a  slit  in  it,  and  a  box  nailed  on  the  iinier 
panel  for  the  convenience  .  f  callers  in  his  absence. 
When  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  tnat  evening,  Bode- 
wm,  after  striking  a  light  examined  this  box.  It  con- 
tauied  but  one  letter,  from  a  most  unattractive  corres- 
pondent, to  judge  by  the  superscription.  The  envelope 
borne  no  postmark ;  the  letter  was  undated.  It  read 
as  follows  :  ,  • 

«  Do  not  go  on  the  witness  stand  unprotected.  Colonel  Harkins 
swears  that  if  you  testify  against  him  you  shall  not  leave  the  court 
^^'^^^'^^^  "AFhiend." 

Bodewin  sent  a  letter  to  Craig  that  night,  short  but 
carefully  worded. 

His  testimony,  he  wrote,  in  the  case  between  the 
Eagle  Bird  and  the  Uinta  mines,  was  at  the  service  of 
the  Eagle  Bird.     He  would  prefer  to  give  it  in  response 
to  a  subpoena,  in  due  form.     He  would  take  his  expenses 
and  the  usual  witness-fee,  nothing  more,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  money  need  not  berefen^ed  to  again  in  reference 
to   this   case.     And  he   was  Mr.  Craig's  respectfully. 
This  letter  Mr.  Craig  handed  to  Mr.  Newbold  the  next 
day  as  they  sat  together  on  theEagle  Bird  piazza  waiting 
to  see  the  superintendent  on  a  small  matter  connected 
with  the  law  suit,— a  matter  which  made  it  necessary 
for  Sammis  to  look  up  some  old  maps  of  the  mine. 
Josephine  had  gone  into  the  house  to  see  Mrs.  Sammis's 
baby.     She  had  found  him  in  the  dining-room,  seated 
in  his  high  chair  at  a  table  where  his  mother  was 
engaged  in  cutting  out  the  overskirt  of  a  new  <'renadine 
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dress.    Josephine  was  consulted  as  to  the  proper  length 
to  allow  for  draping,  and  as  baby  gave  more  of  his 
assistance  than  was   desirable,  making  dashes  at  the 
paper  patterns  and  side  pulls  at  the  stuff  spread  smoothly 
on  the  table,  Josephine  seized  him  out  of  his  chair  and 
bore  him  off  into  the  front  room,  where  she  made  him 
happy  in  a  way  he  knew  well.     She  placed  him  on  her 
knee,  facing  her,  at  arm's  length,  and,  with  her  smiling 
eyes  fixed  on  his  solemn  ones,  bejjau  softly  jogging  him 
up  and  down  to  the  recitative,  "  This  is  the  way  the 
lady  rides,"  etc.     As  the  pace  grew  better,  his  fat 
shoulders  began  to  shake  and  the  dimples  to  show 
round  the  deep-sunk  corners  of  his  mouth  ;  but  when 
it  came  to  "  Hobble-de-gee  the  farmer  goes !"  his  con- 
tent knew  no  bounds.      Now  they  began  once  more 
with  "  This  is  the  way  the  lady  rides,  nimble  namble, 
nimble  namble,"  and  the  gait  was  so  easy  and  the  song 
so  low  to  match  it,  that  Josephine   could   hear  her 
father's  voice,  speaking  to  Mr.  Craig  in  the  porch  out- 
side.    The  shutters  were    drawn    together,   but    the 
windows  were  open. 

"  Well,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  It  has  come  out  just 
as  I  said  it  would !" 

"  How  was  that,  Mr.  Newbold  ?" 

"  Don't  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you  down  there 
in  your  office  ?" 

"  About  Bodewin  ?  You  said,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
that  his  case  called  for  a  woman's  influence ;  wasn't 
that  it?" 

"  Well,  what  I  meant  was  the  social  thing,  you  know. 
Of  course,  you  can't  have  society  without  women.    He 
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has  seen  a  good  deal  of  us  lately,  and  naturally  he  takes 
more  interest  in  the  case.  He's  reconsidered  the  mat- 
ter from  a  more  human  point  of  view." 

"  He  has  not  seen  much  of  me  lately.  He  has  seen 
a  good  deal  of  my  wife  and  of  your  dau;^hter.  Is  that 
the  point  of  view  you  call  human  ?" 

"  You  lawyers  are  the  worst  fellows  to  turn  a  man's 
words  wrong  side  out.  You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean.  Bodewin  has  come  round— most  unexpectedly 
to  you,  but  not  to  me.  I  knew  he  was  coming.  The 
rides  and  the  talks  and  the  little  dinners  have  iloue  the 
business,  and  now  you  can  come  in  with  the  majesty  of 
the  law  and  claim  the  credit  of  it." 

"  To  whom  is  the  credit  due,  do  you  think— your 
daughter  or  my  wife  ?" 

'•  Oh,  come,  Craig  !  I'm  not  going  to  (quarrel  with 
you — not  until  after  the  trial." 

"  There  will  not  be  any  trial  with  me  for  your  coun- 
sel, Mr.  New  bold,  unless  you  drop  that  little  theory  of 
yours,  pretty  sudden  too  1  You  can  give  all  the  credit 
you  like  to  your  daughter,— I  beg  her  pardon,  and  you 
ought  to  too,— but  I  want  you  to  understand,  before  we 
go  any  further,  that  my  wife  doesn't  help  me  to  win  my 
cases." 

"  Good  Lord,  man  !  One  would  suppose "  Jose- 
phine sprang  up,  hardly  conscious  of  the  heavy  child  in 
her  arms,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  dining-room, 
where  Mrs.  Sammis  was  folding  up  tl  le  breadths  of  her 
overskirt. 

"  I  do  believe  there  is  enough  left  for  a  shoulder- 
cape,"  she  said  without  looking  up,  as  Josephine  en- 
tered.    "  Don't  you  like  those  little  shirred  capes  ?" 
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"  On  some  people — yes,"  Josephine  replied  absently. 

"  If  there  wasn't  enough  to  shir,  I  might  put  some 
fringe  round  it,  and  trim  it  with  passymentery —  Ain't 
you  been  tiring  yourself  out  with  him  ?  You  look  real 
warm  !"     She  held  out  her  hands  for  the  child. 

"  He  doesn't  tire  me — does  he,  monkins  ?"  Josephine 
leaned  her  head  against  the  baby's  clean  white  pinafore, 
put  on  over  yesterday's  frock  with  especial  reference  to 
her  visit.  He  clasped  the  bent,  dark  head  in  his  chub- 
by arms,  patted  it  vigorously,  and  then  pushed  himself 
away  from  her  that  he  might  peep  down  into  her  face. 
Mrs.  Sannnis  looked  on  with  flattered  regard. 

"  You've  got  a  real  way  with  babies  !"  she  said.  "  For 
an  only  child  yourself,  it's  wonderful.  I  guess  you're 
one  of  the  born  mothers.  You  must  look  out  when  it 
comes  to  marrying.  When  you  see  a  girl  with  blood  in. 
her  for  two,  she's  sure  to  pick  out  a  man  that  hasn't 
half  enough  for  one,  and  nurse  him  the  rest  of  her  life, 
and  be  as  proud  of  him,  like  as  not,  as  if  he  was  her 
first-born,  and  think  he's  got  a  terrible  intellect." 

Josephine,  in  her  visits  to  the  mine,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  Sammis  baby  as  an  innocent  sort  of 
buffer  to  ward  off  the  mother's  attentions.  That  day 
she  kept  the  child  in  hei  arms,  petting  him  and  reck- 
lessly encouraging  his  small  tyrannies,  until  the  horses 
were  brought  round  and  her  father  called  to  her  from 
the  piazza  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

Nothing  in  all  her  life  had  ever  hurt  her  like  those 
words  of  his  she  had  overheard,  Josephine  had  ever 
been  too  ready  to  flame  out  on  slight  provocation,  and 
dispute  the  paternal  judgment  and  sometimes  the  pater- 
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iial  authority  on  trifling  points,  but  this  issue  involved 
differences  too  vital  even  for  discussion.     She  could  not 
open  the  subject  to  her  father  without  showing  him  her 
scorn  for  his  point  of  view.    All  the  satisfaction  she 
might  have  had  in  Bodewin's  conversion  was  bli.^hted 
Reviewing  his  several  conversations  with  her  as  she  was 
able  to  recall  them,  she  fancied  she  could  read  her  own 
humiliation  in  his  cold  surprise,  his  mocking  appeal  his 
abrupt  and  intimate  demand.     The  first  slip  had  been 
hers,  but  she  was  now  ready  to  believe  her  father  had 
done  his  best  to  put  her  in  the  way  of  makin"  it     He 
who  should  have  saved  her  from  her  faults  had  been  in 
league  with  them  against  her-was  openly  exultin..  in 
their  consequences,  with  an   indecency  of  su-o-es^ion 
which  had  disgusted  even  Mr.  Craig.     The  object  of 
her  soliloquy  was  meanwhile  comfortably  ridin-  behind 
her,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Craig,  talking  of  future  im- 
provements  at  the  mine  to  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  trial 
was  over.    For  now  that  Bodewin  had  been  won,  Mr 
Newbold,  and  his  lawyer  no  less,  regarded  the  case  as 
virtually  decided  in  their  favor. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 


UEAD   OR  BUSSING. 

TV/TE.  XEWBOLD  wondered  a  little  that  Jose- 
J-Vl  phine's  interest  in  the  trial  should  have  so  sud- 
denly cooled.  ]Jut  no'  doubt  she  was  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  it  had  been  presented  to  her  somewhat  monoton- 
ously of  late.  She  declined  to  go  down  with  him  to 
l^enver  on  the  week  of  the  trial,  preferring  to  stay  at 
the  mine  with  Mrs.  Sammis.  It  would  not  be  an  ex- 
citing visit,  but  Josephine  would  have  chosen  to  go 
back  alone  to  Kansas  City  rather  than  make  one  of  the 
Eagle  Bird  party  on  this  conspicuous  occasion.  Mr. 
Newbold  had  hired  a  light  mountain- wagon  and  a  team 
of  horses  to  carry  his  constituents  over  the  range  to 
the  end  of  the  track  in  the  safest  and  speediest  man- 
ner. He  had  also  ordered  the  best  breakfast  the  Wilt- 
sie  House  could  furnish,  to  be  served  at  the  mine, 
where  the  party  were  to  meet  on  the  morning  of  the 
journey. 

Bodewin  had  been  as  good  as  his  word  when  he  told 
Josephine  that  he  would  take  no  advantage  of  her  re- 
luctant consideration  of  his  difficulty.  She  had  not 
seconded  her  father's  numerous  invitations  to  him,  and 
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had  met  him  only  through  their  mutual  acquaintances. 
M  .  Craig  and  H.llbury.  One  of  Mrs.  Craig's  children 
had  been  ill  and  the  outdoor  gayeties  of  her  planning 
had  ceased  for  a  week  before  the  date  of   the  trial 

ShTw'  ff /r /°«^Ph"»«  J^-i  not  seen  Bodewiu.' 
She  would  gladly  have  escaped  the  breakfast,  but  her 
tather  had  made  a  point  of  her  presiding.  However 
to  her  great  relief,  Bodewin  was  not  a'mong  the  guests.' 
At  the  last  moment  he  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
wagon  and  announced  that  he  would  make  the  pass  on 
horseback.  * 

"  y«  shall  see  you  to-morrow  at  breakfast  ?"  Mr 
Newbold  had  asked,  and  Bodewin  had  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused, as  he  was  not  an  early  breakfaster  and  would 
not  need  to  start  as  soon  as  the  team,  by  an  hour  at 

Zl f^.^lTVf""'''^  ^P  '^'  ''^'^^  few  minutes 
after  the  Eagle  Bird  party  had  set  ofi:     He  had  left  his 

water-proof  coat  in  Sammis's  office  the  last  time  he 
had  gone  through  the  mine,  he  said,  and  had  stopped 
<or  it  on  his  way.  ^'■ 

Josephine  was  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  high  porch 
as  he  rode  up.     He  had  seen  her,  and  it  was  too  late 
for  her  to  escape  into  the  house.     She  smiled  collected- 
ly  enough  and  said  good-morning,  while  Mrs.  Sammis 
came  from  the  end  of  the  porch,  holding  a  leaky  water- 
mg-pot  at  arm's  lengt^ ,  to  ask  if  he  would  not  change 
his  mind  and  have  some  breakfast.    He  had  had  a  cup 
of  coffee  before  leaving  the  camp,  he  thanked  her,  but 
would  she  kmdly  send  some  one  for  that  coat  ?    The 
office  was  locked  and  Sammis  had  taken  the  key,  but 
Mrs.  Sammis  thought  she  knew  where  there  was  an- 
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ot/rtftf  V<7  that  would  fit.     .She  weiitr  into  the  house  to 
find  it,  ttiid   Kodewiu  seated  himself  .  .1  the  steps  below 
Josephine,     ills  first  look  at  her,  before  a  word  had 
been  spoken,  assured  Josepliine  that  she  was  safe  at 
least  in  his  regard.     Biit  that  did  not  take  away  her 
trouble  by  any  means.     It  might  have  been  better  that 
he  should   despise   her.     Xo  one  could   have  guessed 
from  Josephine's  appearance  that  she  was  unhappy,  still 
less  hun^iliated,  about  anything.     13odewin  was  looking 
at  her  timidly  ;  he  had  never  seen  her  before  in  a  white 
dress.     It  was  only  a  white  Hannel,  made  in  the  sim- 
plest way,  but  a  garment  of  while  samite  coidd  not  have 
been  more  mystic  and  ^-onderl'ul  to  Bodewin's  inexperi- 
enced eyes.     It  defined  her  fair  arms  and  siioulders  and 
clung  in  some  mysterious  way  about  her  hips,  sweeping 
downward  in  long  soft  folds  over  the  pleatings  that 
huddled  about  her  feet.     Bodewin  could  not  venture  to 
more  than  glance  at  her  as  she  sat  on  the  steps  above 
him.     It  was  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  some  reference 
to  the  object  of  his  journey. 

"  Are  you  surprised  at  my  going,  after  all  I  said  to 
you  that  last  time  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Ko ;  I  knew  then,  in  spite  of  what  you  said,  that 
you  would  go." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  faith  in  me.  I  ought  to  be  un- 
commonly happy,  I  suppose.  True  happiness  consist? 
in  doing  what  is  disagreeable,  doesn't  it  ?" 

Now  that  Bodewin  had  begun  to  talk  in  this-safe,  ar- 
tificial sti'ain,  Josephine's  courage  returned. 

"  Perbap  ?o."  she  said,  "  if  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
something  he.  ■■  •    lan  happiness." 
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^     '  You  are  the  most  exacting  youn-.'  moralist !     Isn't 

It  enouoh  thiit  you  have  -ot  me  on  the  ri-lit  track  at 

last,  without  asking  for  my  passport  ?" 

Josephiiie'y  fjico  turned  .scarlet. 

"  1  havu  had  nothing  to  do  with  tho  track  that  you  are 
on." 

■'  Am  I  not  your  witness  ?" 
You  know  that  you  are  not.     Jlemember,  the  con- 
dition of  my  listening  to  you  was  that  you  should  not 
make  it  personal  !" 

"You  repudiate  me  altogether,  now  that  I  am  doing 
what  you  wished  me  to  do.  Ypu  don't  deny  that  you 
do  wish  it  ?" 

•'  If  it  is  merely  a  question  of  what  I  or  any  one  else 
wishes  you  to  do,  you  had  better  not  do  it." 

Poor  Josephine  was  insisting  all  the  more  strenuously 
on  the  dignity  of  her  position,  now  that  she  herself  had 
lost  all  faith  in  it ;  and  Bodewin  was  irritated  by  this 
display  of  rectitude,  when  he  was  longing  for  something 
less  comfortless  to  a  man  starting  on  a  journey  at- 
tended by  risks  known  to  no  one  but  himself. 

"  Such  very  abstract  views  of  duty  as  yours  strike  me 
as  a  little  inhuman,"  he  said,—"  to  adore  a  man's  duty 
and  yet  spurn  him  for  doing  it." 

"  I  do  not  spurn  you— neither  do  I  intend  to  applaud 
you." 

"  I  don't  ask  you  to ;  I  ask  only  a  kind  word  of  good- 
bye, and  some  little  recognition  of  the  fact  that  I  am 
going  on  your  errand.  That  is  very  weak  of  me  per- 
haps." '  ^ 

"  But  you  are  not  going  on  ray  errand.     What  right 
have  I  to  send  you  on  my  errands,  or  you  to  go  ?" 
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"  I  might  go  on  your  errand  without  your  sending  me."^ 
Josephine  shook  her  head.  "  How  can  you  play  with 
a  serious  decision  like  this,  even  for  the  sake  of  teasing  ?" 
"  Why  should  it  tease  you  ?  I  should  be  glad  to  re- 
lieve you  from  that  horror  you  seem  to  have  of  any  com- 
plicity in  my  acts,  but  I  hardly  think  I  should  be  riding 
over  the  range  to-day  if  you  had  not  challenged  my 
right  to  do  as  I  pleased." 

Since  there  was  no  denying  that  his  motives  were 
mixed,  Bodewin  was  resolved  to  get  what  comfort  he 
could  out  of  the  mixture.  He  wished  Josephine  to  feel 
that  this  act  of  his  wa^  in  some  sort  a  bond  between 
them,  and  she  resisted  the  acknowledgment  he  was 
forcing  upon  her  with  maidenly  fierceness. 

She  stood  up,  facing  him,  obliging  him  to  rise,  though 
he  was  in  no  hurry  to  go.  He  leaned  heavily  on  the 
balustrade,  avoiding  her  eyes. 

"Don't  go,"  she  said  more  gently  ;  "  don't  give  your 
testimony  from  any  motive  less  worthy  than  the  one 
which  made  you  withhold  it." 

'•Be  satisfied,"  he  said  ;  "I  am  doing  what  is  right. 
I  don't  ask  myself  why  I  am  doing  it,"— he  lifted  his 
heavy-lidded,  passionate  eyes  to  her  face, — "  and  you 
must  not  ask  me,  because  I  might  tell  you  the  truth."^ 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  silently  offered  his  hand.  Jo- 
sephine let  him  hold  hers  a  moment,  and  they  parted 
without  looking  at  each  other  again.  As  Bodewin  was 
unhitching  his  horse  Mrs.  Sammis  appeared. 

"You're  not  going  without  your  coat,  Mr.  Bodewin  V 
She  came  down  the  steps  with  it,  apologizing  for  havin<T 
kept  him  waiting  so  long.  "  I  hope  you  won't  have  to 
ride  too  fast  to  make  up  the  time." 
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Boaewin  assured  her  he  had  plenty  of  time.  He 
rolled  up  the  coat  into  a  snug  bundle  and  tied  it  se- 
curely with  the  leathern  thongs  attached  to  the  back  of 
his  saddle,  swung  himself  on  his  horse,  and,  lifting  his 
hat  to  Mrs,  Sammis,  rode  away. 

Twilight  drew  the  curtains  of  sunset  in  the  valhy. 
Night  came  on,  and  the  Eagle  Bird  folded  'its  murky 
wings  in  such  rest  as  its  ceaseless  subterranean  life  per- 
mitted.    Josephine  sat  on  the  porch  steps.     She  had 
been  alone  nearly  all  day,  for,  though  nominally  the 
guest  of  the  superintendent's  wife,  she  saw  very  little  of 
her  hastess.     The  superintendent   had   married,  as  in 
small,  isolated  communities,  the  average  man  marries, 
the  woman  he  had  seen  most  frequently.     In  Sammis's 
case  she  had  happened  to  be  a  garrulous  soul  in  an  un- 
der-vitalized body.     Mrs.  Sammis    had    stamped    her 
feebleness  with  the  force  of  a  fatality  on  her  husband's 
life,  his  house,  and  his  children,  sufifering  herself  more 
than  Sammis,  perhaps,  from  this  repetition  of  her  own 
negative  personality.     There  was  a  dreary  inefficiency 
about  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  the  household  she  now 
found  herself  part  of,  that  had  already  begun  to  weigh 
upon  Josephine  like  a  trouble  of  her  own. 

At  the  dump  station  below  the  hill  a  light  had  shone 
since  twilight.  At  intervals  she  heard  the  hollow  roll- 
ing of  a  car  along  the  tramway.  As  the  sound  ceased, 
a  bolt  rattled,  and  the  torrent  of  earth  and  stones  crash- 
ed over  the  dump.  The  car  rolled  back  into  the  tunnel, 
and  in  the  succeeding  silence  the  strokes  of  the  engine 
from  the  shaft- house  counted  the  hours  to  the  change 
of  shifts.     Presently  a  new  sound  caught  Josephine's 
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attention — the  light,  sharp  click  of  a  horse's  hoofs- 
coming  rapidly  up  the  hill.  She  lost  it  for  an  instant, 
then  she  heard  it  again,  nearing  fast  and  now  close  at 
hand.  By  the  main  group  of  l)uildings  it  stopped,  and 
voices  of  men  were  heard  talking. 

Mrs.  Sammis  came  out  on  the  porch,  carrying  the 
baby,  her  apron  turned  up  over  its  bare  head.     She 
walked  past  Josephine  to  the  end  of  the  porch,  and 
called  into  the  darkness : 
"  Whose  horse  is  that  ?" 

There  was  no  audible  reply,  and  she  repeated  the 
question.     "  Whose  horse  is  that  ?" 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?"  Josephine  asked. ,   She 
too  went  to  the  end  of  the  porch  and  looked  and  listen- 
ed with  Mrs.  Sammis  in  the  contagion  of  vague  alarm. 
"  I  thought  that  horse  coming  up  just  now  was  the 
bald-faced  one  Mr.  Bodewin  rode,"  Mrs.  Sammis  said. 
"Has  Mr.  Bodewin  come  hach  ?" 
"  It  wasn't  Bodewin  rode  him  in.     I   saw  him  plain 
enough  coming  up  the  hill.     It   was  that  man  from 
Lounsberry's  stables.     I  can't  ever  think  of  his  name. 
He  brings  your  father's  horses." 
"  But  where  is  Mr.  Bodewin  ?" 
"  That's  what  I'd  like  to  know,   if  I  could  get  any- 
thing out  of  them  men  1" 

"  Let  me  take  the  baby,  Mrs.  Sammis." 
The  sleepy  child  began  to  scream  when  his  mother 
transferred  him  to  Josephine's  arms.  She  carried  him  into 
the  house  and  walked  up  and  down  the  close  entry  with 
him,  mechanically  hushing  his  cries,  while  Mrs.  Sammis 
ran  out  to  the  stable  to  make  inquiries. 
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"Oh,  baby,  baby,  do  hush  !"  Josephiae  almost  sobbed 
herself,  trying  to  listen. 

In  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Sammis  returned.     The  baby 

was  still  screaming,  and  with  a  mother's   sententious 

sympathy  she  took  her  offspring  into  her  own  hands  and 

.  carried  hnn  into  her  bedroom,  where  Josephine  lieard 

her  smgmg  her  habitual  lullaby- 

"  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
Safe  on  His  gentle  breast." 

The  measured  creak  of  a  rocking-chair  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  singing  had  ceased.  Then  Mrs 
bammis  came  out  of  the  room,  carrying  a  smoky  ken>' 
sene  amp  in  her  hand.  She  placed  it  in  the  center  of 
a  table  with  a  red  printed  cotton  cover  on  it,  rearranged 
the  books  in  httle  set  piles  around  the  lamp,  and  finSly 
sat  down  by  Josephine  at  the  window,  sighing  audibly 
and  stroking  back  her  hair  with  her  thin,  moist,  bleach- 
ed  looking  hands. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "they  don't  know  what's  gone  of 
hnn  any  more'n  we  do  1     That  bay  horse  of  his  come  in 
alone  about  seven  o'clock,  and  walked  himself  into  the 
stable  where  he's  kep',  and  that's  all  they  know.     They 
waited  till  the  stage  got  in,  but  there  wasn't  any  mes^ 
sage  from  our  folks.     They  passed  our  team  the  other 
side  of  the  summit,  but  they  hadn't  seen  any  sign  of 
him  either  side   He  hadn't  stopped  at  English  George's, 
butjust  a   the  foot  of  the  pass,_you  rec'lect,  when  you 
come  m  that  little  gulch  where  the  water  was,  and  ri^ht 
smart  of  grass?     The  woman  says  she  was  just  takin' 
some  blackberiy  pies  out  of  the  oven,_one  of  them  out- 
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door  oveus;  you've  seen  'em, — and  he  rode  up  and 
bought  one  of  the  pies,  and  et  it  settiu'  on  his  horse,  and 
took  a  big  drink  of  milk,  and  give  her  a  dollar.  T'vvasn't 
more'n  three  bits'  worth.  They  sent  up  from  the  stable 
to  know  if  he  changed  his  horse  here  this  morning  be- 
fore he  started.  You  saw  him  tie  that  coat  on  to  his 
saddle,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Josephine. 

"  Well,  they  say  the  saddle  came  home  bare." 

"Bare?" 

"  There  wasn't  any  coat  or  nothing  tied  fast  to  it." 

"  What  does  that  me^n  ?" 

"  It  means  it  wasn't  an  accident."  Mrs.  Sammis  low- 
ered her  voice  to  give  greater  effect  to  her  next  words. 
"  Thcij  think,  down  to  the  camp,  it's  some  of  the  Uinta's 
work.  The  horse  had  been  hit  by  a  bullet,  and  they 
say  the  mark  of  it  showed  it  come  from  behind.  Tliere 
is  no  tellin',"  she  continued  after  a  pause,  which  brought 
no  comment  from  Josephine.  "Some  thinks  he's  just 
been  playin'  into  their  hands  all  along,  He  give  'em  a 
first  rate  chance,  goin'  oft'  alone  like  that.  Sammis  has 
'lowed  all  along  that  he  was  in  with  them." 

.Josephine  rose  and  went  out  on  the  porch.  The  air 
was  of  an  unusual  softness.  The  stars  between  the 
pine-trunks  seemed  few  and  very  far  away.  She  watch- 
ed the  light  of  a  lantern  swinging  from  the  hand  of  the 
night  foreman,  who  was  crossing  the  trodden  space  be- 
fore the  shaft-house,  and  listened  to  the  sluft",  sluft'  of 
his  rubber  boots  as  their  loose  tops  rubbed  together  at 
every  step.  The  light  at  the  dump  station  was  eclipsed, 
and  now  again  came  the  rattling  of  the  bolt  and  the 
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plunging  of  the  load  over  the  dump.  It  fell  into  the 
echoless  silence  of  the  wood,  like  a  stone  in  a  deep  well, 
bo  had  the  news  of  the  night  fallen  into  Josephine's 
fteart  She  heard  Mrs.  Sammis's  step  in  the  hall,  and 
turned  to  say : 

"  Will  you  tell  me  as  soon  as  you  know  anything 
more— whatever  it  is  ?  I  want  to  know  it." 
"Why,  of  course— why  shouldn't  you  know  it?" 
Why,  indeed,  Josephine  repeated  to  herself,  should 
she  be  spared  .the  knowledge  of  Eodewin's  fate?  What 
was  It  to  her  but  one  more  man  added  to  the  list  of  the 
camp's  missing,  or  dead,  or  dishonored  ? 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  PASS. 

T  T  was  nearly  noon  when  Bodewin  reached  the  foot  of 
A   the  pass.    He  had  left  the  ticklish  places  on  his  road 
behmd  him— the  deep  woods,  the  wet  stony  hoUows 
the  winding  gulches  with  high  rocky  walls  that  shut  out 
the  sun.     The  secluded  traU  he  had  taken  now  met  the 
stage  road,  where  passengers  were  frequent.  The  chances 
for  an  adventure  on  that  exposed  highway  were  hardly 
worth  considering.     Bodewin  kept  a  quietly  watchful 
eye  on  each  turn  of  the  road  or  projecting  angle  of  rock 
HS  a  matter  of  habit,  rather  than  of  special  precaution' 
As  he  slowly  climbed  the  last  half  mile  to  the 
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summit,  he  heard  some  one  shouting,  and,  looking  back, 
saw  a  man  on  a  hard-ridden  horse  motioning  to  him 
from  a  distance.  He  waited  for  the  stranger  to  overtake 
him. 

"  If  your  name  is  Bodewin,  there's  a  man  back  here 
ii>  the  timber  has  got  some  papers  for  you." 

Bodewin  looked  hard  at  his  fellow-traveler.  He  was 
a  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  tall,  stooping  figure,  a  I'oxy 
beard  that  was  turning  gray,  and  a  sear  on  the  side  of 
his  thin  nose  that  made  his  eyes  seem  closer  together. 
"  All  right,  boss  !"  he  said.  "  Take  a  good  look  at 
me.  It  sounds  like  a  li(^,  but  it  ain't." 

"  Where  does  your  man  say  he's  from  ?"  Bodewin 
asked. 

"  He  came  out  from  camp,  just  behind  you.  Says  he 
is  one  of  the  men  from  Lounsberry's  stables.  Some 
papers  belongin'  to  a  party  named  Newbold  got  left  at 
the  Eagle  Bird  mine.  The  women  folks  found  'em  just 
after  you'd  gone.  The  young  lady  there,  Newbold's 
daughter,  knew  they'd  be  wanted  on  the  trial  that's 
comiu'  off  to-morrow,  and  she  chartered  him  to  over- 
take you  with  'em.  He  promised  her  he  wouldn't  give 
'em  into  no  hands  only  yourn." 

"  Well,"  said  Bodewin,  "  what  is  he  doing  in  tlie 
tiix^ber  ?" 

"  Horse  fell  on  him.  He's  all  broke  up.  I  come  along 
just  after  he  was  hurt,  and  he  got  me  to  overtake  you 
and  git  you  to  come  back  for  the  papers.  I  told  him 
you  wouldn't  come,  and  to  give  me  the  papers.  I  might 
be  all  right,  he  said,  but  he  couldn't  let  'em  out  of  his 
hands." 
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The  ingenuousness  of  this  speech  was  not  borne  out 
by  the  speaker's  countenance,  but  various  considera- 
tions were  working  on  Bode  win  during  the  few  secon.h 
It  took  him  to  choose  between  the  risks  of  believin-  a 
lal3e  story  and  doubting  a  true  one.  ° 

;  Are  you  goin'  back  ?"  the  man  inquired  -  Fm 
goin'.  I  want  to  get  him  into  shape,  so's  he  can  ^it 
back  to  camp.  ° 

"  Hold  on  a  minute.  Where  did  you  say  this  man 
was  ? 

"  Back  here  half  a  mile  in  the  timber.'' 
"All  right,"  Bodewin  said.    '•  Go  on.  Tm  with  vou  " 
The  stranger  did  not  look  back  or  wait  for  Bodewin 
but  turned  his  horse's  head  down  the  hill  aoain     He 
turned  off  from  the  stage  road  into  the  traifby  which 
Bodewin  had  come.  They  were  soon  amono-  the  trees— 
the  stunted  pines  and  spruces,  straggling  ahead  of  the 
close  columns  of  the  main  forest.     Here  Bodewin  met 
with  evidence  confirmatory  of  his  friend's  story      \ 
gray  horse  could  plainly  be  seen,  a  short  distance  ahead 
of  them,  foraging  for  a  bite  by  the  wayside,  while  near 
him  in  the  sparse  shade  lay  a  man  at  full  len-th  on  the 
ground.  Bodewin  thought  he  could  rememb°er  having 
seen  such  a  lightgray  horse   with  white  mane  and  tail 
at  Lounsberry's  stables.     He  was  sure  he  remembered 
the  man's  face,  when  he  came  near  enough  to   see  it 
He   was   that  dark,  dull-eyed  youth,   partner  of  the' 
Irishman  whom  Bodewin  had    conversed  with  at  his 
claim  on  the  mountain.    Bodewin  was  not  surprised  to 
find  the  prospector,  two  vveelcs   later,  a  stableman.     Ic 
was  the  way  of  the  camp. 
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You  don  t  remember  me,  Mr.  Bodewin."  the  youn- 
fellow  said,  lifting  his  sullen  black  eyes  to  Bodewin's 
face  "But  I  know  you."  He  opened  his  coat  and  took 
hold  of  some  papers  that  showed,  projecting  from  an 
mside  pocket. 

;  Here's  the  papers  she  told  me  to  give  you  ;  I  can't 
raise  up.''     His  face  was  darkly  flushed,  as  with  pain. 
You  don  t  need  to  git  off,  Mr.  Bodewin,"  the  other 
man  said.  "  I  can  hand  'em  to  you." 

"  No,  you  can't;"  the  messenger  objected.  "  I  pro- 
mised  her  I'd  give  'em  into  his  hands  or  fetch  'em  back 
to  her;  and  I  won't  lie  to  her  to  save  him  gettin'  off 
his  horse.  Moses  !  how  'my  leg  hurts  !" 

With  his  first  unguarded  impulse'  Bodewin  dropped 
from  his  saddle  to  the  ground,  and  stooped  frankly  and 
compassionately  to  receive  the  papers  ;  and  at  the  ins- 
tant he  stooped  he  felt  his  pistol  leaving  his  pistol- 
pocket.  A  hand  had  withdrawn  it  from  behind  It 
was  the  hand  of  his  ingenuous  guide.  Turning  sharpiv 
as  he  straightened  himself,  Bodewin's  head  nearlv 
touched  the  muzzle  of  another  revolver. 

"Stop!"  a  hard  voice  called.  "  If  you  move  you're  a 
dead  man.  '' 

Bodewin  did  not  move.     A  second  reason  for  not 
moving  had  presented  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  pistol 
held  against  the  other  side  of  his  head  by  Miss  New 
hold's  faithful  messenger.    One  deep  and  fervent  curse 
escaped  him,  and  then  Bodewin  asked : 

"  What  do  you  want  ?" 
^    "We  want  you,"  the  man  with  the  scar  replied. 

fighl?"^"''  ''""'  '^'"^  ^'^^  "''"'  ^°  y^"  ^^^  ^« 
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"  I've  got  a  good  show, 


Tie 


"  Fight :"  said  Bodewin. 
haven't  I  ?" 

"  We're  a  little  too  soon  for  you,  that's  a  fact 
his  hands,  Tony  ?" 

"  You  needn't  tie  my  hands,"  Rodewin  expostulated 
"  I  will  go  along  all  right." 

"  You'd  better  mean  it,  if  you  say  so.  We  don't  want 
to  have  to  hurt  you." 

"  I  don't  intend  to  get  hurt.  What  are  you  «oin.'  to 
do  with  me  ?"  ^      o     =, 

"  We're  goin'  to  keep  you  kind  of  quiet  for  a  few 
days.  You  won't  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  if  you're  peace- 
able. We'll  have  to  cover  your  eyes,  Mr.  Bodewin.  We 
don't  want  you  to  get  too  intimate  with  the  road  we're 
goin'.  Hand  me  the  rag,  Tony/' 

"  Would  you  mind  taking  my  handkerchief  ?"  Bode- 
win asked. 

The  man  with  the  scar  considerately  made  use  of 
Bodewin's  handkerchief  to  bind  his  eyes  instead  of  a 
degraded  piece  of  calico  which  looked  like  part  of  a 
woman's  apron. 

"  This  horse  will  not  lead,"  Bodewin  said,  when  the 
party  was  mounted  and  ready  to  move ;  "  but  he  will 
follow  all  right  if  I  tell  him  to.  One  of  you  can  ride 
ahead  and  the  other  behind  me.  I  will  promise  not  to 
make  a  break  between  here  and  your  camp." 

"■  I'll  take  your  word  on  that,  boss."    The  elder  man 
had  dropped  his  hard  business  tone  for  the  semi-confi- 
dential  drawl  he  reserved  for  social  purposes.    "  Tony 
you  can  lead  off,  and  I'll  close  up  the  percession." 
"  And  you'll  do  the  talkin',"  Tony  remarked. 
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..a;,7.t' ;.f .'  "-'^  '"'  '  -»''  -^  -»">V  U.  elder 
The  procession  moved   on  in  single  filP    I>o,i.,  ■ 

W  „ot  been  m  a  ,uo,„e„f.s  doubt  as  the  auti  ur  uf  tW, 
ways.de  pleasantry.     The  plan  of  his  eapture  he  w  s 

eitliei  of  those  selected  to  eany  it  out.     What  chiefly 
hurt  h,mwas  the  thought  that  his  disappear      eS 
b   ...sunderstood  by  his  friends  of  the  t'gle  B  /  ffi ' 
promise  to  appear  at  the  trial  had  delayed  the  stv" 
of  the  subpuma ;  they  might  eonclude,  if  disposed  to 
doubt  h.s  good  faith,  that  he  had  ava  led  1,^1    o? 
th^sohtaryride  t„  give  thetu  the  slip,  everve 
.ot  planned  for  that  purpose.     If  he  c  „ld    ,u    sen 
some  message  back  I  The  tlnug  seemed  as  littl    po  ! 
be  as  to  escape  hinrself.  All  that,  however,  cculd  wai 

on  the  alert  to  report  each  feature  of  the  road.     By  the 

t^'i ;  ev%r','"'^ ""''  '"^^ "-  ^""  -' 

fZ  f      ^  ™''  "  ■""  '^  '°'«'«  '"stance,  perhaps 

tol  r  :  "f ""°"  ""-Pa-engers,  then.  r„uL„n 
the  left,  struck    across    a  gravelly  ridge     Bodewi,, 
recogutzed  it  as  one  of  those  numero"  s  latt.  mo  Z 
making  lesser  valleys  at  right  angles  to  the  ..reat  ™ 
ey  of  the  Arkansas.  The  plan  of  march  was  nof  ad  pTed 

Bode"  ""■    ''""'""""^  ""  ™"^  "°""  ^"^'i'i^ 

limb^°™w7'L '"'"'/''"'■'■  !""■''"*'■'  ^<"Jg«  ">at  tree 

hT,  1  '^       t!'  ""'  '"'  *'^'"  1'"''^»g  ^y^:"  or  •■  Mind 
that  badger-hole  on  the  up-hill  side." 
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p  „,de,.ly,andtlu,  horses  took- the  slide  one  after 
»o  her,  carrying  soil  and  stones  with  then,.  liodewin 
ma  e  no  atte,npt  to  .-nide  his  horso.  He  had  tr  sl^j 
B.  dy  s  feet  and  Baldy's  eyes  on  many  a  ,lark  ni-ht 

Pie'  of'  i  '?"■  ^';!" '""'  "^  '"^  -'«'  "-y  ---' 

hor.es  hoofs  snckn.g  through  the  swampy  botton,. 
Nov  they  were  rnsthng  past  a  willow  tl  ick-ct  now 
wathng  into  ,  coarse,  bnnehy  gr.ass  of  the  v.a  e^ 
pasturage;  southward  again,  the  soft  valley  wind  in 

ZVZ^f"  "'"  """"'"=  ^™"  "-  -"'"■  '°-"' 

then  ,?'■       7  '"'°  "  ''°"""''  g^'^y  "'^  ««'  and  wet, 
hen  steep  and  stony,  with  a  eoolness  as  of  rocks  hi"h 

out  between  those  narrow  divides  wldch  radiate  from 
each  8,eat  peak  downwards  into  the  valley,  until  he 

br  ng  h,m  to  some  spot  not  far  from  the  camp  itself. 
Another  reason  for  making  such  a  mystery  of  thei; 
i^ute  occurred  to  Bodewin.     His  abductors  no  doubt 

be::lraln^d.^"^"^"^^^''''''^P'-  -'■-'-  '-d 

wo!!l'!  ''"',  ^r  "'  *'  ""'  """  "'™"«h  uninterrupted 
woods,  and  here  no  idea  of  their  direction  could  be  had 

rhey  were  not  the  burnt  woods;  the  shade  was  close 
ground  ■         """'  '"'  '"""'^^'^  ""'"'"^  -  "-  """Wed 

"  In  sight  of  camp,  pardner."  said  the  elder  <.uide 
You  can  pull  off  the  blinders,"  " 
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Bodewin  took  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes  and 
looked  about  him  with  keen  interest.    He  was  turning 
a  new  page  of  his  experience,  which  was  likely  to  prove 
exciting,  if  not  instructive.  The  wood  was  in  shadow. 
Only   in  the   tree-tops  the   sunlight  lingered,  letting 
fall  a  gleam  liere  and  there,  to  burnish  a   trunk,   or 
speckle   with  tawny  lights  the  darkened  forest  floor. 
]ieautiful  and  solemn   and   peaceful  as   night   itself, 
the    pine    woods     stretched    before    iiim.     Was    not 
this  a  better  ending  to  a  day's  journey  than  the  one 
he  had    set    out   for  ?— the   crowd   on    the    platform 
at  the  new  railroad  terminus,  the  noisy  carload  of  peo- 
ple, the  train  bangihg  along  the  break-neck  grades  of 
the  Platte  Canon,  and  the  trial  and  the  witness-stand  ? 
The  decision  had  been  taken  out  of  his  hands,  and 
Harkins  was  getting  even  with  his  debtor  in  a  unique 
fashion  of  his  own.     Bodewin's  courage  was  of  a  delib- 
erate and  philosophic  kind.     He  was  too  indifferent  to 
danger  to  seek  it,  nor  was  he  possessed  by  that  neces- 
sity to  fight  under  any  provocation  whicli    belongs  to 
men  of  the  "game "  variety.     He  was  game  in  a  s°ome- 
what  different  sense.     He  had  remained  quiet  when  he 
found    himself  disarmed,  with  a  pistol  at  each  ear,  not 
from  fear  of  the  pistols,  but  from  an  objection  to  an  il- 
logical suicide.     His  blood  had  been  cool  enouijh  to  let 
his  mind  work,  and  to  Bodewin's  mind  to  have^  invited 
death  at  sucli  hands,  and  in  such  a  manner,  would  have 
been  supremely  objectless  and  silly.     Yet  there  was  a 
taint  of  moral  poltroonery  in  him.     It  revealed  itself 
in  the  relief  with  which  he  welcomed  the  utter  irre- 
sponsibility of  his  situation.    From  a  man  who  had  been 
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morbidly  conscious  of  his  responsibilities,  he  had  be- 
come one  who  was  sick  of  the  very  word.  He  was  al- 
most  ^^  ad  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  for  a  time,  that 
he  might  enjoy  a  corresponding  suspension  of  his  duties. 
Ho  liad  got  down  now  to  the  ground  lloor  of  social  eth- 
ics  where  the  law  of  self-preservation  was  uncomplica- 
ted  by  subtleties  of  mutual  obligation 

"  In  sight  of  camp."  the  man  with  the  scar  had  an- 
nounced-and  now  the  camp  itself  was  close  at  hand. 
Where  had  he  known  this  place  before  ?  The  lun-r- 
backed  cabin,  over-topped  by  the  dump  of  a  deseite'd 
prospect-hole,  the  bench  under  the  pro^ctin.  roof  the 
little  corral.  This  was  Craig's  cabin  bey.>ndrtbt 
.ven  though  Hillbury  had  failed  to  find  it.  Bc^rewin 
was  charmed  by  the  sequence  of  events. 


i 


15. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  CAMP. 

TTHE  three  men  dismounted  at  the  door  of  the  cab- 

tlf  .  '"  '"^  ™^^''  ''^'  ^^^"^  '^^  back  of  his 
saddle  and  tossed  them  on  the  bench  beside  the  door, 
wh  le  Tony,  seated  on  the  bench,  kept  an  eye  upon  him 

the  oi  ""t"'  t""'  '^'"^  "'"^^^  ^'^'  ^^^  Soae  into 
the  cabm  In  a  few  minutes  he  i^turned,  lau^hinc.  and 
shaking  his  head,  *        °     ° 
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Tony's  look  expressed  sulky  inquiry  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  merriment. 

"  Babe's  mad,"  he  explained.  «  Says  she  won't  have 
no  men  folks  round,  inside  there,  till  grub's  ready." 

"  What's  she  mad  about  now  ?"  asked  Tony. 

"  About  this  yer  company  we  brought  home,"  said 
Dad,  winking  at  Bodewin.  "  She  'lows  she  don't  take 
no  hand  in  this  kind  of  entertainment.  She'll  give  you 
enough  to  eat,  though,"  .  he  added. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  in  there  and  make  her  quit  ?* 
Tony  suggested. 

"  Go  in  yourself,  if  you  want  to.  I've  learned  to  let 
?vomen  folks  alone  when  they  are  plumb  full  o'  mad." 

Tony  went  to  the  door  and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was 
fastened  from  within. 

"  Babe  !"  he  called,  "  Oh  Babe !  Come  out  yer !  AwU 
ye  'shamed  !— Give  you  a  dollar  if  she  don't  come,"  he 
said  to  Bodewin,  parenthetically. 

Bodewin  laughed. 

"  Give  you  forty  if  she  does  I"  Dad  jeered. 

Tony  continued  calling  and  pounding  until  the  door 
on  a  sudden  was  violently  thrown  back  and  Babe  her- 
self appeared  on  the  threshold,  fronting  the  cool  day- 
light  with  a  glow  of  firelight  behind  her,  which  red- 
dened the  murky  interior  of  the  cabin. 

Babe  was  a  tall,  white  throated,  full-bosomed  drl  of 
seventeen,  at  this  moment  red  with  wrath,  her  blue  eyes 
big  and  dark  under  her  low,  flat,  white  brow.  Her  skin 
was  white  as  birch-wood  stripped  of  its  bark,  but  under 
it  were  muscles  as  tough  as  Tony's  own. 
"  Who's  callin'  Babe  round  yer  ?" 
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The  words  were  flung  out  with  a  look  intended  for 
It  .  f,/'"^  l»ad  retired  as  the  door  opened  and 
the  look  fell  hot  from  the  stormy  blue  eyes  into  Bod" 
wins  cool  gray  ones,  as  he  leaned  a  little  forward  from 
his  seat  on  the  bench.  One  look  was  enough.  Babe 
retreated,  bangmg  tne  door  behind  her.  Dad  and  Tonv 
burst  into  loud  laughter,  Dad  fairly  shedding  tears  in 
his  excess  of  mirth.  o        »  m 

" Babe  wnted  then,  for  sure  !"  said  Tony;  and  Dad, 
turning  to  Bodevvin,  who  had  remained  perfectly  arave 
apologized  for  his  daughter.  ^  »      «. 

"Babe's  always  skeered  of  strangers  ;  she  don't  mean 
nothm  .Here,  >ou  Tony,  quit  laughin'  at  your  sister, 
and  go  take  care  of  them  critters  !" 

The  two  horses,  which  were  at  home,  had  strayed  off 
towards  the  corral,  while  Baldy,  observant  of  his  mas- 
ter  s  movements,  remained  near  the  cabin.  Tony  walked 
eisurely  towards  him,  and  put  out  his  hand  to  take  his 
bndle-rein.  Baldy  jumped  away  a  few  feet.  Tony 
stepped  quickly  after  him  and  caught  at  the  rein.  Baldy 
whirled  off  and  let  fly  at  Tony  with  his  heels.  Bode- 
win  smiled,  and  Dad  looked  interested. 

"Stop  your  jumpin'  and  go   to  him  quietlike  and 
speak  to  him,"  he  suggested. 

Tony  replied  with  a  scornful  jerk  of  his  head   and 
made  another  rush  for  Baldy's  rein,  calling,    "  Whoa 
there  !      Baldy  swerved,  reared,  tossing  iiis  rein  up  iii 
the  air  out  of  Tony's  reach. 

"  ghat's  right,  Tony,  cuss  a  little  ;  may  be  that'll  git 
him.      Dad  cJiuckled  and  Bodewin  laughed  outrioht 

"  He  can't  catch  that  horse.     He  won't  let  any  one 
catch  him  but  me." 
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Tony  heard  Bodewin's  remark. 

"I'll  bet,  by ,  I  can  catch  him  !"  he  said 

Eeturning  to  the  cabin,  he  took  down  a  coiled  lasso 
that  hung  within  convenient  reach  by  the  door 

Bad  and  Bodewin  watched  him  in  silence  as  he  ad- 
jus  ed  the  rope  for  a  throw.     Baldy  had  trotted  off  a 
little  way.     As  Tony  ran  towards  him  swinoino-  the 
rope  above  his  head,  the  horse  stopped  and  seemed  to 
wait  for  the  throw.     The  rope  left  Tony's  hand,  the 
loop  widened,  and  Baldy,  standing  perfectly  still,  put 
his  long  white  nose  to  the  sod.     The  lasso  settled  down 
upon  his  neck  and  shoulders,  and  slid  harmless  to  the 
ground.     Baldy  gave  one  quick  jump  sideways,  then 
walked  away,  turning  his  sagacious  eye  backward  to- 
wards his  master. 

"  Lawd  in  the  mornin' !"  Dad  exclaimed,  smiting  his 
knees  with  both  hands,  "  but  that  horse  has  got  sense  » 
How  d  you  I'arn  him  not  to  leave  no  handle  for  the 
lass'  to  ketch  on  ?" 

Tony  made  another  run  for  the  horse  and  another 
throw,  but  again  Baldy  was  as  a  graven  image,  with  his 
nose  and  his  fore  feet  touching  the  ground. 

Bodewin  now  stood  up  and  called  him  to  him.  Baldy 
came  at  the  word  and  stood  beside  his  master,  with  an 
imperturbable  gravity  and  innocence  in  his  white,  eye- 
lashed  eyes.  Bodewin  waited,  stroking  Baldy's  nose 
until  Tony,  panting  and  swearing,  had  drawn  near.' 
J.  hen  he  said  : 

"Now  I'll  show  you  another  little  thing  he  can  do," 
and  giving  Baldy's  nose  a  shove  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand  he  spoke  the  order,  quick  and  sharp  : 
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"  Al  corral !    Anda  !     Ve-te  !" 

As  Baldy  sprang  forward  Bodewin  struck  liim  on  the 
hip.  The  horse  shot  away  down  the  slope  from  the 
cabin.  Dad  looked  on  contentedly,  watchinrr  for  the 
next  manoGuvre  ;  but  Tony,  already  suspicious%as  now 
ragmg,  sure  that  Bodewin  had  tricked  them  and  that 
Baldy  was  off  for  camp.  The  horse  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred  yards  away,  going  at  full  speed,  when  Tony  fired 
at  him  between  the  tree-trunks  once,  and  missed  him  • 
twice— he  did  not  stop.  A  third  shot  would  have  been' 
useless. 

Tony  turned  to  Bodewin,  with  his  smokin^  pistol  in 
his  hand. 

"  That's  your  racket,  is  it  ?     You've  sent  that  horse 
to  town." 

Bodewin  looked  white  and  ugly. 

"  He'll  just  tell  them  I  got  your  papers— that's  all  " 
he  said.  ' 

"  You  oughtn't  to  'a'  fired,  Tony,"  said  Dad.  « I  be- 
lieve you  hit  him.  A  bullet-hole  won't  look  well.onto  him  ' 

"  I  wish  to I'd  killed  him  !     They'll  be  scourin' 

the  whole  country." 

"  You're  mighty  rigjit."  Then  turning  to  Bodewin, 
Dad  said  :  "  Mr.  Bodewin,  you'll  have  to  be  kep'  pretty 
close  for  a  few  days." 

"All  right"  Bodewin  replied.     "By  the  way,  what 
am  I  to  call  you  ?     You  introduced  yourself,  but  you 
didn't  mention  your  name." 
.      "  My  name— well— it's— Jim— Jim  Keesner." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Keesner-" 

The  door  opened  and  Babe,  still  flustered,  but  shy- 
eyed  and  lofty,  called  them  in  to  supper. 


m 
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('HAPTER    XV. 


ClKCUMSTAxXTIAL  EVJDExVCE. 

pARLY  on  the  niorniiig  after  Bodevvin's  disappear- 
^    anee  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Craig  was  received  at 
t he  mme,  asking  news    of  Bodewin.      Two  men  had 
aaeady  set  out  from  the  camp  to  search  the  trail  for 
signs  wincli  might  lead  to  some  conclnsion  as  to  what 
ha^  become  of  Imn.     Xone  were  found,  nor  was  there 
evidence  of  any  kind  indicating  a  struggle  by  the  way- 
siae      Various  theories  were  advanced  as  to  Bodewin's 
tate,  but  the  general  opinion  in  the  camp,  in  view  of  his 
known  i^elunctance  to  appear  on  the  trial,  was  what  he 
mnself  had  expected  it  would  be.     The  pistol-mark  on 
Baldys  hip  was  pronounced,  by  experts  in  such  matters, 
the  work  of  a  hand  that  had  beei>careful  not  to  aim  too 
well-probably  the  hand  of  Baldy's  master.     If  Bode- 
win  had  been  stopped  on  the  road  by  persons  who  had 
reasons  for  not  wisliing  their  business  with  him  to  be 
known,  tliey  would  never  have  allowed  his  horse  to 
escape,  especially  with  that  mark  upon  him.    So  said 
the  men  of  experience.     That  any  such  person  would 
have  allowed  the  horse  to  get  beyond  range  of  a  dead- 
s^re  shot  was  too  wild  an  improbability  altogether 
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Bodewip,  no  doubt,  was  hiding  out  until  after  the  trial 
and  had  sent  Baldly  home  with  a  blood-stain  ,  In 
to  lead  conjuncture  astray. 

H.Ubu>y.  She  saw  h,m  frequently,  but  he  never  spoke 
to  he   ot  Bodewn,,  even  when  the  latter's  disappearance 

sTtae'lih:  °""    "  ""*•  "'"  ^'"  ""l-™"  that  h 
^lence.  like  her  own,  covered   a  heart-ache  to  which 
words  could  give   no  relief.      Hillbury  was   no      s 
drawn  towards  Josephine.     She  was  more   beaut 
than  ever,  he  ti,ought.    She  had  the  look  of  orwho 
was  sutfenng.     He  wouhl  have  been  glad  to  belie™  it 
was  not  for  IVlewin's  sake-from  no'reason  pe'ol 
to  hm,self,_so  he  assured  himself,_but  fron.a  lamem 
able  s„sp,aon,  that  cut  him  very  deep  on  the  score  o 
fnendsh.p,  that  Bodewin  was  unworthy.    Hillbnr^  was 
no  yet  wi,  i„„  to  believe  him  so.  bnt  'the  doubtZs  „ 
.tself  a  trouble     It  was  also  a  responsibility,  for  while 
he  harbored  it  he  felt  like  a  traitor  to  his  friend    vet 
he  could  not  free  himself  from  it  '  ^ 

A  few  days  before  Bodewir,  took  his  ride  up  the  pass 

cab  n  "' Hrhad"t  "  r '"","""'■ '°'  '"^  '^^^'^^- 
^bm.    He  had  found  it,  and  there  began  his  sadness. 

he  had  come  upon  it  as   unexpectedly  as  if  it  hid 

prung  up  out  of  the  earth.    Some  accident  of  the  loca- 

tion  had  the  curious  effect  to  render  it  invisible  Zl 

any  point  of  view  that  was  not  ver.  near.    There  had 

been  no  one  at  home,  or  so  Hillbury  had  supposed. 

Frnding  himself  out  of  matches  and  in  uigent  want  of 

a  smoke,  he  pushed  open  the  door  aftepth,,,! 

fa„u:r.     I!  ^L         .    ^  .   ^>""'®^tneuncermoniou.s 

fashion  of  the  region,  and  looked  about  within  for  what 
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he  required.     He  had  expected  to  find  a  match  or  two 
without  any  trouble,  then  quietly  to  go  his  ways  and 
pass  on  his  obligation  to  some  other  needy  wayfarer. 
But  the  matches  were  not  in  any  of  the  usual  places 
He  found  them  at  last  in  an  Indian  basket  of  braided 
grasses,  made  in  the  shape  of  half  a  hollow  sphere,  that 
rocked  when  he  touched  it,  on  the  corner  of  a  high 
wooden  shelf.      Poking  about  in  it  for  a  match  with  a 
buckskm  glove  on,  he  upset  it  and  spilled  its  contents  on 
the  floor,— sewing   materials,  a  woman's  thimble,  the 
matches,  an  imperfect  pack  of  cards,  one  of  them  cut 
as  for  the  measure  p£  a  hem  or  tuck,  and— a  photo- 
graph of  John  Bodewin  !    An  old  and  faded  picture  of 
lum  m  his  cavalry  uniform,  slim  in  figure,  with  the 
boyish  face  fixed  in  that  slightly  exaggerated  look  of 
determination  which  characterized  the  pictures  of  our 
young  volunt^^ers.      The    mustaches   was  faintly  per- 
ceptible,  the  hair  a  little  longer  than  Bodewin's  present 
cut,  but  it  was  Bodewin,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
Hillbury  was  touched  at  seeing  the  face  of  his  friend  as 
he  haa  known  it  fifteen  years  before ;  it  sobered  him 
with  a  rush  of  recollections;  and  then  came  the  cold 
conjecture,  how  should  it  be  there-in  the  cabin  which 
Bodewin  had  declared  was  purely  of  Craig's  invention  ? 
Hillbury   hated    mysteries.     He  wished  his  'friends 
hves  to  be,  like  his  own,  in  no  need  of  explanation  or 
defence.    Here  was   something  to   be  accounted  for. 
While  he  stood  musing,  with  the  picture  in  his  hand, 
the  outer  door  of  the  cabin  was  pushed  open,  and  a  girl' 
bareheaded,  carrying  an  apronful  of  pine  chips,  entered 
the  room.     Hillbury  was  not  as  surprised  to  see  her  as 
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she  evidently  was  to  see  him.     He  had  recognised  her  at 
once  as  the  girl  of  Craig's  adventure.       He  apologised 
for  his  intrusion.     The  girf  had.  let  fall  her  apron!load 
on  the  heartli,  and  stood  as  if  waiting  for  him  to  take 
his  departure.     Her   beauty   corresponded  to  CraJos 
desenption  better   than  her   manner.      That  "swe^t. 
stolid  way    he  liad  spoken  of  was  not  conspicuous  to 
ill  Iburys  notice.      At    that    moment,   certainly,   she 
looked  neither  sweet  nor  stolid,  but  rather  keenly  and 
resentfully  observant   of  her    visitor.      There  was  in 
ilillburys  manner  a  certain  superiority,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  which  his  equals  admitted  and  even  liked  if  he 
happened  to  like  them,  but  which  his  inferiors,  socially 
speaking,  were  apt  to  find  as  uncompanionable  as  a  "no 
trespass  '  on   a  signboard.     HiUbury   appreciated    the 
girls   beauty,  in  the  abstract,  as  he    would  have  ap- 
predated  the  beauty  of  a  perfect  crystal,  as  a  woman 

LI  H  ?/-y^^^^"^'^  ^''  ^^^'  a"^.  as  a  woman,  she 
instantly  felt  it. 

w«7r-^fr/r"  "f  ™^^"'->^'  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^e  that  he 
was  still  holding  the  photograph.  "  Is  this  a  picture  of 
a  friend  of  yours  ?" 

"No"  said  the  girJ.-she  seemed  to  hesitate,  and 
then  added,—"  not  to  say  a  friend." 

HiUbury  could  not  help  seeing  that  she  was  blushino, 
and  that  some  excitement  made  her  breath  come  deep 
and  short.  It  might  be  anger,  but  it  did  not  look 
like  it. 

"  Is  it— pardon  me  again— a  friend  of  your  father's  ^' 
Ihe  girl  did  not  reply,  and  HiUbury  added :  "  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  because  it  is  a  picture  of  a  friend 
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Of  mine,  and  I  cannot  I.eli)  hein-  surprised  to  find  it 
here. 

Hillbury  could  not  help  layin-  a  sliul.t  oniplmsis  on 
the  hist  word.  The  i^ivVs  color  deepened  as  she  said  : 
"  I  do'  know  as  you  had  any  call  to  lind  it  here." 
"  Very  true,"  Hillbury  admitted,  sniilin<r  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  just  retort.  "  lint  you  see  1  have  found 
It,  as  It  happens,  and  really  J  would  like  to  know  how 
it  came  here." 

Well,  then,  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  I>o  you  mean  you  cannot  tell  me  because  vou  do 
not  know  ?'' 

"I  niean  you  needn't  ask  me  no  more  .piestions,  for 
1  won't  answer  'em." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Hillbury.  "  Here  is  the  picture  — 
and  here  is  my  card.  When  you  see  this  gentleman 
agam,  please  hand  it  to  him,  will  you  ?" 

The  girl  took  the  picture,  and  the  card  he- gave  her. 
She  looked  doubtfully  at  the  words,  "  U.  S.  Geological 
bociety,"  engraved  beneath  the  name.  They  conveyed 
to  her  mind  no  idea  beyond  that  vague  suspicion  with 
which  the  pass- words  of  the  educated  class  are  regarded 
by  the  Ignorant.  She  was  not  sure  that  this  easy  yet 
distant  stranger  was  not  making  her  in  some  way  the 
instrument  of  his  diversion— perhaps  at  her  own 
expense. 

Hillbury  stood  in  the  doorway  watching  her  with 
puzzled,  unhappy  interest.  Her  beauty,  as  of  a  perfect 
young  animal,  a  triumphant  survival  of  the  fittest 
feminine  ty^ie,  impressed  him  the  more  as  he  examined 
It.  She  was  as  handsome  as  Josephine,  and  as  much  more 
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dano.er<.u8,  to  tho  averago  man.  as  passion  without 
meiitiil  diaciplino  could  make  her. 
_  Th(3  -irl  found  nothing  to  reassure  her  in  HillburV's 
inscrutable  dark  eyes.  He  lifted  his  hat  an(i  .rravely 
v^ishec  her  good-afcernoon,  and  again  his  courtesy 
seemed  to  remin.l  her  of  the  distance  between  them. 

Jldlbury  Ijad  a  great  fondness  for  iiodewin.     He  was 
4Uite  use.l  to  disapproving  of  him.     He  was  always 
longmg  to  put  him  to  rights,  to  rouse  his  ambition,  and 
make  him  show  for  what  he  was  worth.      But  illo-ical 
as  Bodewin'«  life  was.  in  his  friend's  opinion,  and  pro- 
vokmg  as  were  his  habits,  Hillbury  had  ever  found  him 
one  of  the  most  truthful,  sensitive,  and  scrupulous  of 
men.     Yet  he  was  aware  that  there  was  a  side  of  Bode- 
win  s  hie   he   knew  nothing  of.     There   had   been   a 
journey  to  Deadwood  to  which  Bodewin  had  never  re- 
terred.  though  it  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  him  that 
in  one  way  or  another,  it  had  been  a  hard  trip  for  him  • 
and  there  was  this  trouble  with  Harkins  wliich  Bodewin 
had  gloomily  alluded  to.    Why  not  go  to  him  frankly 
and  ask  him  what  all  this  nonsense  was  about-and 
what,  in  particular,  he  ment  by  pretending  ignorance  of 
a  house  where  a  discussion  of  his  picture  called  up  so 
much  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  pretty  resident  ?    Deci- 
dedly that  was  the  proper  thing  to  do.     Since  he  had 
spoken  0/ Bodewin  in  the  matter,  he  could  do  no  less  than 
speak  <o  him.     He  would  open  the  subjecfon  the  first 
suitable  occasion.     No  such   occasion  came,  however, 
-t  seemed,  almost,  as  if  Bodewin  might  be  trying  to 
avoid  him     HUlbury  did  not  see  him  again  to  speak 
with  him  before  his  departure  for  Denver. 
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Hillbnry  had  certain  convictions  which  he  never  ex- 
pressed because  they  were  incapable  of  proof.     One  of 
thfese  was  the  conviction  that  Bodewin  was  not  dead. 
About  two  weeks  after  Bodewin's  disappearance,  whfen 
all  efforts  to  find  him  or  learn  his  fate  had  ceased  in 
the  camp,  Hillbury  set  out  one  day  alone  in  search  of 
his  friend.  He  had  mentioned  to  no  one  the  object  of  his 
journey.     He  took  the  same  way  by  which  he  had 
guided  Mrs.  Craig's  party  to  the  lake.     He  passed  the 
burnt  timber,  entered  the  spruce  forest,  ard,  plodding 
on  through  gleam  and  shadow  kept  the  trail  as  far  as 
a  certain  ridge  which  he  foUowed,  moving  now  more 
slowly  and  looking  about  him  for  the  little  hollow  w  here 
he  expected  to  find,  yet  hoped  not  to  find,  his  friend. 

He  came  upon  the  cabin  from  the  rear,  and  Snding 
the  ground  around  the  prospect-hole  unsuitable  for  a 
nearer  approach   on  horse-back,  he  dismounted    and 
walked  around  the  cabin  towards  its  entrance.  He  could 
see  the  porch  while  hi  was  still  some  distance  from  it, 
—the  long  bench,  sheltered  by  the  projecting  roof,—' 
and  seated  there,  conspicuous  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
he  saw  John  Bodewin.    His  back  was  partly  turned*'  to 
Hillbury.    Against  his  shoulder  rested  a  woman's  head, 
a  young  head,  thickly  covered  with  light,  shining  hair! 
His  hand  seemed  to  press  it  closer,  while  his  head  was 
bent  over  the  face,  beneath  his  own.  An  idyllic  stillness 
and  peace  surrounded  the  solitary  cabin.  There  seemed 
no  one  in  the  forest  but  these  two  silent,  lover-like 
figures,— and  Hillbury,  who  had  set  his  foot  within 
their  paradise.     Hillbury  did  not  see  a  man  seated, 
smoking,  on  the  farther  end  of  the  bench,  where  a  hop- 
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vine  sheltered  it.   He  looked  but  an  instant  upon  what 
fiercely  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  horse 

SDrtL  ^  7''r  ,''°'"''™''''  "'^"8''  'he  melancholy 
^pruces,  Ins  hot  disgust  passed  and  lelt  a  feeling  as  if 

Won  d  tZ\  °"'  "  '"™'-  "  '  """'^  '-  --  ■«"='-<'• 
tWs  ■■  H  ,  --^-would  that  he  were,  rather  than 
tft  s:  He  lay  sleepless  in  his  blankets  timt  night 
before  h.s  camp-fire,  going  over  and  over  a-ain  the 

in  thfcr'   T'  "f "'"'  """  '^^'»S  '"  «■""  -'»"«- 
m  the  Cham  of  proofs  against  him 

mirth  'Tf"-"^  ""'  ^'"''"  ■'^'^  »<"  J""""!  i"  the 
mir  h  over  Cra.g's  story  of  the  cabin,  and  the  pretty, 

golden.ha>red  girl  who  had  said  she  was  a  stranger  In 
tt.ose  parts.  He  had  declared  there  was  no  such  caWn 
He  had  a  terwards  seemed  to  waver  and  half  withdraw 
the  assertion.    The  cabin  had  been  found,  and  his  Z 
tnre  had  been  seen  there.    The  girl  had  blushed  Ll 
refused  to  talk  of  it  or  of  him.     He  had  refused  to  go 
on  .he  tagle  Bird  case  because  of  some  mysterious  1  Jd 
Ka  kn,s  had  on  h.m,  through  a  woman.     He  had  been 
on  tne  verge  of  a  confession,  or  an  explanation  which 
wa«  evidently  pamful  to  him.    He  had  at  the  last  mo- 
ment  consented  to  give  his  testimony,-had  declined  to 
go  over  the  range  with  the  Eagle  Bird  outfit,  had  gone 
alone,  and  had  not  been  heard  from  since.    He  was  at 
the  cabm  m  the  woods,_the  cabin  he  had  pretended  to 
doubt  the  existence  of_comfortably  secluded  in  fhe 
society  of  a  handsome  girl  of  a  class  from  wh  ch  he 
could  not  take  a  wife. 

Would  that  he  were  dead  !  Hillbury  summed  up  the 
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case  against  his  friend.     The  sad,  pure,  sensitive  Bode- 
win,  neghgent,  yet  over-scrupulous,  whom  he  had  loved 
and  watched  over  for  many  years,  was  no  more,— nor 
had  he  ever  been.  The  poor  fellow  had  his  own  strange 
charm.     Hillbury  owned  it  and  missed  it,  even  then 
when  he  believed  that  he  had  long  been  misled  by  it. 
The  next  evening  he  went  to  see  Josephine.     He  went 
more  than  once  to  see  her,  nor  could  he  yet  assure  him- 
self that  she  was  not  grieving  silently  for  Bodewin. 
One  evening  he  asked  her  if  she  would  take  a  ride  with 
him  in  the  valley.  She  turned  red  and  then  pale. 
"  No,"  she  said;  "I  hate  the  valley!" 
"  Wherever  else  you  please,  then." 
"  No,  not  anywhere,  thank  you.    I  shall  not  ride  any 
more  while  I  am  here." 

When  he  went  home  that  night,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  She  too  is  mourning  for  the  living  dead."  And  when 
he  considered  how  her  thoughts  must  be  dwelling  on 
the  recreant  Bodewin  and  idealizing  him  in  his  absence, 
the  folly  of  his  friend's  conduct  seemed  to  him  almost 
more  tragic  than  its  baseness. 


CHAITEE  XVI. 


■(I 


UABE. 

-pHE  Keesner  cabin  consisted  of  two  rooms  one 

them.  The  rear  room  was  built  into  the  hill,  windoj! 
loss,  and  lighted  only  from  the  adjoining  room      Babe 

ourtnt/V^'-'r  °'  '"  "*«"--»^''  ">"■  "du. 
out,  untd  Bodewm  became  one  of  rl,e  family,  when  it 

w.^ventoh.m,andBabe.„.thegar,l;j;h: 
The  Keesners.  father  and  son,  slept  below  in  the 

Th!l  r'"'  TT  "*'  ''"'""''  0'  Bodewin'.,  room 
They    ay,  with  their  guns  beside  them,  on  a  0*70 

blanke  sewed  to  the  hem  of  the  calico  curtain  which 

covered  the  doorwa,.  The  blanket  was  an  ext    siJ    oj 

hecurta,n:-sleepingonit,they  were  thus  in  aLi 

^on^to  be  disturbed  by  any  movement  of  it   f'rl 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  his  caotnrp 
Bode„.nand  his  keepers  were  stilllsleep.  The  IZ' 
of  the  cabin  was  dim  and  quiet  as  th«  „/ 
t«-ilight  in  the  woods  o^J^^J^'lf^  """'"S 
u.ving  about  overhead,  and  'now't  tt'lllZ 
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ladder  which,  propped  against  a  square  hole  in  the  floor 
of  the  gairet,  served  for  a  staircase.  A  few  red  coals 
were  still  winking  among  the  ashes  on  the  hearth.  She 
raked  them  out  and  started  a  blaze  with  kindlings  laid 
ready  overnight.  Then  she  took  the  water-pail  and  went 
out  to  fill  it  at  the  well.  By  this  time  her  father  and 
brother  were  awake.  They  got  up  with  a  noise  of  boots, 
like  horses  waking  in  their  stalls,  and  limped,  grumbling 
and  cursing,  to  the  fire. 

"  Floor  gits  mighty  cold,   nights,"  said   tlie   elder , 
Keesner.  "Dumnigh  par'lized!"  he  muttered,  rubbing 
his    chilled    joints.     Tony,   squatting  on   the  hearth, 
shoulders   drawn   together  and  hands  spread  to   the 
warmth,  spat  into  the  ashes  in  silence. 

Bodewin  now  came  out  and  asked  for  water  to  wash 
with.  Neither  of  the  men  stirred,  but  Dad  said : 
"  Guess  Babe  ain't  done  with  the  basin  yet." 
Tony,  on  reflection,  went  to  the  door  and  ordered  her 
to  hurry  up,  and  was  in  turn  ordered  by  his  father  to 
"  shut  that  door  1" 

In  a  few  moments  Babe  came  in,  looking  pink  about 
the  ears  and  elbows,  with  damp  rings  of  hair  standing 
out  around  her  forehead,  and  offered  to  Bodewin  a  clean 
bright  tin  basin,  which  had  been  not  only  emptied  but 
wiped.  She  filled  it  for  him  as  he  held  it,  gave  him  a 
coarse  clean  towel  and  a  square  of  yellow  soap ;  but  not 
a  glance  or  a  word  did  she  bestow  upon  him. 

'•  'Tain't  often  Babe's  mad  last  overnight,"  her  father 
remarked  as  she  left  the  room. 

When  Bodewin,  his  camp  toilet  completed,  went  to 
the  door  to  empty  the  tin  basin,  he  was  fain  to  linger 
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the^  a  moment  for  another  look  at  Babe.    She  was 

oa  m  the  clear  mornmg  sunlight,  against  the  bronze 
and  green  tones  of  the  forest  distance.  Her  atdZl? 
with  both  arms  lifted,  showed  the  nvmDhHkp  !  ' 
tions  of  her  form.  Rom  the  baokthrX^C'  :7m, 
short  curve  of  the  throat,  ,0  the  strong-spSl-^l  hne 
of  Ijer  mstep  that  lightly  upbore  her  tJ  her  fulkst 
height,  she  was  to  the  eye  perfect 

Bodewin  prudently  reflected  that  her  speech  wouM 
probably  be  disillusioning.  Dad  Keesner  and  T„„rhaa 
followed  him  closely  with  their  rifles  in  theirTan^ 
He  turned  suddenly  from  the  open  door  and  confront^ 
them  glancing  coolly  from  their  faces  to  theirtZns 
"  Jo"  <•»"  '  -eed  to  go  to  that  door  again  "  sridDad 
and  Tony  added,  "We  kin  empty  your%lopsfor  you  » 
At  breakfast  the  three  men  sat  down  together  and 
^be  wai  ed  on  them.  Bodewin  thought  of  those  ion" 
hai^d,  whi  e-armed  northern  captives  servin.  in  "he 
tents  0  their  conquer.rs.  Babe's  beauty  had  1°,  ?t   he 
element  of  t««edy,  as  he  discovered  when  he    ri  d t 
fiud  her  prototype  in  romance  or  tradition 

During  the  next  three  days  Bodewin  was  confi^iodto 
the  cabin.  Dad  and  Tony  relieving  each  other  in  th" 
cl<«e  watch  they  kept  upon  him."  He  saw  Li^htf 
Babe,  as  she  went  and  came  about  her  housework  but 
he  was  far  too  wise  in  the  ways  of  all  ;r„d\hy 
dependent  creatures  to  force  himself  in  the  sIhS 
upon  her  not  ce  He  was  tolerably  sum  that  he  wa 
observed,  and  that  keenly,  but  he  was  not  impatient  to 
learn  the  nature  of  Babe's  conclusions  withT  Ird  to 
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himself.  In  small  unobtrusive  ways  he  made  himself 
useful  to  her,  but  most  of  the  time  he  was  occupied 
with  mild  resources  of  his  own  to  which  she  was  a 
stranger.  He  made  sketches  in  his  note-book.  Happen- 
ing to  have  about  him  a  stylographic  pen  charged  with 
ink,  he  took  advantage  of  its  unexpected  fluency  and 
copied  some  straggling  pencil-notes  from  one  book  into 
another.  This  latter  amusement,  however,  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  his  keepers.  Keesner  remarked  that  there 
wasn't  any  post-office  anywhere  in  that  part  of  the 
woods,  and  that  he  guessed  Pjode win's  letters  could 
wait.  t 

Bodewin  took  the  hint  good^humoredly  enough.  It 
was  part  of  the  situation  which  he  had  decided  to 
accept.  But  afterwards,  as  he  sat  smoking  by  the  fire, 
his  occupation  gone,  his  face  fell  into  its  habitual  ex- 
pression, a  sadness  which  bore  no  reference  to  his  pre- 
sent circumstances,  but  was  rather  an  aggregation 
dating  from  the  time  of  his  moody  boyhood.  Babe, 
looking  at  him  wistfully,  and  forgetting  in  his  evident 
abstraction  to  ignore  his  presence  in  the  room,  inter- 
preted it  otherwise.  Bodewin,  having  nothing  else  to 
do,  continued  to  smoke,  and  to  stare  at  the  water  which 
was  beginning  to  ruffle  in  a  saucepan  propped  on  two 
stones  above  a  bed  of  coals.  Babe  had  gone  out-of- 
doors.  Shortly  she  returned  with  something  that 
moved,  bundled  in  her  apron.  She  came  over  to  the 
hearth,  knelt  in  front  of  Bodewin,  and  lowerinf^  her 
arms  showed  him  a  young  setter  dog,  that  immediately 
began  whirling  about  in  her  lap  and  caressint'  her 
hands  and  lace  alternately.  She  muzzled  his  nose  with 
both  hands. 
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"  f'-«','y.  oin't  he  r  she  asked,  smiling  do™  into  the 
creature  s  ace,  and  trying  to  fix  Ws  sof^,  reatles,  bro«^ 
eyes  wuh  Iier  own.  The  dog  snuffed  and  struggled  a^ 
tned  to  free  his  r^se  from  the  pressure  of  hefd^L^ 
fingers.  IWewin  leaned  down  and  admired  him  pnU 

"  We  call  him  ■  Pardner,' ■■  Babe  replied  to  the' last 
yesfon.  "Don't  .yon  want  him  to  play  with^He' 
heaps  of  company."  ' 

The  dog  was  t       'erred  from  Babe's  lap  to  Bodewin's 

Bodewm  put  h,s  p,po  in  his  pocket.     Babe  stood  up 
and  for  a  moment  lost  her  shyness  of  Bodewin  in  the 

"Irtf  "'"^  "■""'^  ''"  ''^'"^^  '"'  ''"oing  of 
hei  pet.    She  remonstrated  with  Pardner  for  chewin.. 

Bodewm  s  sleeve-tattons,  but  evidently  thought  noles^ 
<log  L  d"  '*"«  "'  "™^»^"'^  -  "^-P-  »  '"e 

fl^l'lf™."??  '°,°'  "'"^ ''™  ""  y""  ""■"  '»."  she  said 

but  me."  ■'  ''"°"°"  '"  '"'^''"'•y  '»  "■'«  ''™^« 

After  these  first  few  days  of  confinement  Bodewin 

was  allowed  to  spend  his  time  as  he  preferred,  either  in 

the  cabm  or  outside  in  the  woods,  close  bv.    One  day 

Tony  „a3  nussmg,  and  the  next  morning  Jim  Keesner 

.0  un^eered  that  Tony  had  heard  from  t.e  camp  yes^ 

day  The  Eagle  B,rd  had  obtained  a  postponement  of 

he  trial  for  a  month,-"  on  account  of  unavoidable 

1„M     «  ?u'""'P*'  '''*''''^'"  ^«^»n"  looted  ™n>pla- 
cently  He  then  made  Bodewin  the  offer  of  his  liberty 
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on  condition  that  he  would  swear  not  to  testify  on  this 
or  any  subsequent  tirial  of  the  case  between  the  two 
mines,  and  that  he  would  keep  the  secret  of  his  abduc- 
tion. Bodewin  smiled  at  this  proposition. 

Keesner  admitted  that  he  had  not  expected  him  ta 
accept  it,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  detention  as 
coolly  as  possible,  since  it  would  now  necessarily  be 
prolonged  until  after  the  trial. 

Keesner  pr.  tested  that  neither  he  nor  Tony  had 
anything  against  Bodewin,  unless  it  might  be  Tony 
'*  owed  him  one  on  that  circus  with  the  horse."  And 
further,  he  was  willing  Bodewin  should  know  that, 
"  although  they  hel'  the  cards,  Harhins  was  runnin'  the 
game." 

"While  they  were  on  the  subject  Bodewin  asked  if  it 
was  not  Harkins  who  had  planned  his  capture. 

Keesner  shut  one  eye  tight  and  fixed  the  other  on  the 
toe  of  his  uppermost  boot,  as  he  sat,  with  his  knees 
crossed,  on  the  bench  by  the  door.  **  That  there  Harkins 

is  just  murmurin'  h when  he  gits  started  !  He's  jest 

omnivorous  !"  He  rocked  himsdlf  forward  on  his  crossed 
a»ms  and  laughed  with  deep  and  silent  enjoyment. 

•*  How  did  he  know  I  was  going  alone  by  the  trail  V* 
Bodewin  asked, 

"  How  does  Harkins  know  anything  !  If  you'd  'a' 
went  the  other  way  he'd  been  fixed  for  you  just  the 
same.  How'd  he  git  your  picture  ?"  . 

"  What !" 

Keesner  rose  up  chuckling  and  went  into  the  cabin, 
followed  by  the  roused  look  of  inquiry  in  Bodewin'si 
eyes.  He  fumbled  about  on  the  mantel-shelf,  and  came 
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back  with  a  photograph,  which  he  laid  on  Bodewin's 
knee. 

"  There  ye  are !  How'd  he  git  that  ?" 
Bodewiu  stared  at  the  picture  in  gloomy  amazement. 
He  had  not  seen  it  since  the  day,  fourteen  years  ac^o 
when  he  stood  by  the  white-draped  table  in  his  sister's 
room  at  home,  talking  to  her  of  Frank  Eustis,  his  eyes 
meanwhile  wandering  absently  from  one  to  another  of 
her  innocent  girlish  trophies.    It  was  the  day  before 
Frank  Eustis  came,  at  his  invitation,  on  that  hapless 
visit.    So  all  these  years  of  their  separation  she  had 
kept  her  brother's  picture.     Seldom  as  she  might  have 
looked  upon  it,  there  must  have  been  some  lingering 
sentiment  which  had  prevented  her  from  parting  with 
it.    Bodewin  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  how,  among  her 
poor  belongings,  it  had  passed  from  the  h&nd  of  Harkins's 
lady  friend  to  Harkins  himself,  to  be  finally  put  to  this 
ingenious  use.  Harking  had  certainly  a  devilish  sense  of 
humor. 

"  Why  did  Harkins  give  you  this,  do  you  know  ?" 
Bodewin  asked  at  length. 

"  So  we  wouldn't  miss  our  man,"  Keesner  replied.  "  I 
never  set  eyes  on  you,  and  didn't  want  to,  beforehand, 
—•see,— for  fear  you'd  know  me  when  I  come  to  tackle 
you  on  the  road. 

Bodewin  tore  up  the  picture,  Keesner  lookina  on 
and  making  no  objection.  It  had  served  its  purpose,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned. 

It  had  served  another  purpose.  The  picture  had  been 
sent  to  the  cabin  a  month  or  more  before  Bodewin  him- 
self was  brought  there.    Babe  had  not  seen  many  pic- 
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tures  in  her  life.  She  had  never  known  a  man's  face 
like  the  one  this  picture  set  before  her.  Poring  over 
it  whenever  she  could  have  it  to  herself  unobserved, 
there  had  been  time  enough  for  the  sowing  of  those 
seeds  of  trouble  which  were  now  maturinsr  fast. 

So,  while  Tony  sulked  and  Bodewin  rested  in  his- 
brief  exemption  from  re^^ponsibility,  and  Keesner 
chuckled  over  Harkins's  cleverness  and  counted  the 
wages  of  his  own  iniquity,  Babe  was  the  common  victim. 


CHAPTEli  XVII. 


AMATEUli  SURGERY. 

THAT  evening  by  candle-light  in  the  cabin  Bode- 
win was  looking  over  a  collection  of  "  specimens, 
which  represented  the  financial  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  Keesner  family  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  Jim  Keesner  was  trying  to  get  a  professional 
opinion  from  Bodewin  regarding  a  certain  piece 
of  quartz  he  had  at  that  time  a  particular  interest 
in.  It  had  been  taken  from  one  of  Keesner's  numerous 
"  prospects "  which  Harkins  had  just  bonded  for  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Bodewin's  safe-keeping  until  after 
the  trial  had  a  more  important  bearing  on  the  sale  of 
Keesner's  mine  than  the  value  of  the  property  itself. 

Keesner  was  well  aware  of  this  fact ;  but  there  was 
the  bare  possibility  that  the  mine  might  be  worth, 
something  like  the  amount  of  the  bond,  in  which  case 
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Harkins's  bounty  a  Bodewin's  capture  and  detention 
would  nob  amouuL  to  much  after  all..  Highly  as  Keesner 
respected  his  principal's  ability,  he  did  not  care  to 
turnish  au  illustration  of  it  in  his  own  person.  It  was 
a  privilege  to  be  associated  in  business  with  a  man  like 
Harkips  ;  nevertheless  it  was  a  privilege  one  might,  at 
any  moment,  be  called  upon  to  pay  dearly  for. 

Bodewin  turned  the  quarts  specimen  over  on  his 
palm  and  tried  its  weight.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fresh 
tracture  he  struck  it,  as  it  lay  on  his  open  hand,  with 
another  piece  of  stone  he  had  picked  up  from  the  table. 
As  ^le  quart,  fell  in  pieces.  Babe,  who  had  been  lean- 
ing over  Tony's  shoulder,  looking  on  at  the  inspection 
of  minerals,  drew  back  nuickly.  8he  had  got  a  particle 
ot  the  sharp  quartz  sand  in  her  eye. 

She  went  away  from  the  light  and  sat  apart  with  her 
hand  over  her  face,  refusing  to  have  the  eye  looked  at. 
Her  father  teased  her,  and  Tony  bullied  her,  with  various 
methods  of  extracting  the  sand.  Babe  would  have  none 
of  them  and  finally  went  to  bed,  saying  "  it  would  work 
out  itself  before  morning." 

She  came  down  early  as  usual  next  day  and  pre- 
pared breakfast,  making  no  complaint.     She  had  tied  a 
bandage  over  the  injured  eye,  and  was  evidently  suffer- 
ing, though  still  obstinate  when  remedies  were  su-oested 
After  breakfast   Tony  went  to  the  corral  to  feed  the' 
horses.     Dad  Keesner  had  taken  his  favorite  seat  for  a 
morning  smoke,  on  the  corner  of  the  bench  sheltered  by 
a  hop-vme,  and  near  the  cabin  window.    He  could  thus 
enjoy  the  stiU  September  sunshine  and  keep,  at  the 
same  time,  an  eye  on  Bodewin,  who  sat  within,  whitlin«» 
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by  the  hearth.  Babe  had  washed  and  put  away  her 
breakfast  things,  moving  about  silently,  as  she  had 
done  ever  since  the  formidable  stranger's  arrival.  She 
now  took  down  the  broom  from  its  nail  behind  the  door, 
a  sign  that  she  wanted  the  cabin  cleared  of  men. 

Bodewin  had  been  at  work  on  a  couple  of  match- 
sticks,  whitling  them  until  each  one  was  as  soft  and 
thin  at  the  end  as  a  fine,  flat  camel's-hair  brush.  Wih 
these  frivolous-looking  implements  in  his  fingers  he 
approached  Babe  and  said  gently,  but  as  if  he  expected 
her  to  listen : 

"  I  want  to  take  tkat  thing  out  of  your  eye.  It  is  time 
it  was  out. 

"  How  are  you  going  to  ?"  Babe  asked. 

"  Come  here  to  the  light,  and  I  will  show  you." 

As  she  hesitated,  Bodewin  took  the  broom  out*  of  her 
hands,  keeping  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  motioned  towards 
the  door.  He  waited  for  her  to  precede  him,  grave, 
courteous,  but  peremptory,  as  a  physician  should  be. 

She  obeyed,  laughing  a  little  nervously,  perhaps  at 
the  novelty  of  finding  herself  obedient  to  masculine 
direction. 

At  his  command  she  sat  down  on  the  bench  outside, 
turning  her  face  to  the  light. 

"  Take  off  the  bandage,  please." 

She  took  it  off  with  fingers  that  were  slightly  tremu- 
lous. Bodewin  gave  her  one  of  the  match-sticks  and 
showed  her  how  to  moisten  the  whittled  end  in  her 
mouth,  until  it  was  soft  and  pliable  as  a  feather.  Then 
taking  her  head  firmly  against  his  shoulder  he  pressed 
her  shrinking  lids  apart,  and  passed  the  slip  of  wood 
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under  the  lid,  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  corner  of  the 

The  relief  was  instantaneous.  Babe's  head  droopdd. 
Helpless  tears  bathed  her  cheek  where  the  mountincr 
blood  w.is  fast  effacing  the  impress  of  Bodewi  I's  fin-ers! 

He  did  not  look  at  her  at  on3e,  but  turning  to  her 
father,  showed  him  the  speck  of  quartz  on  the  soft  end 
Gt  the  stick  he  had  just  used. 

"—• Hisht  I"  said  Keesner,  taking  his  pipe  froth  his 
mouth  "Tony!"  he  called,  leaning  to  look  past  Bode- 
win.  Is  that  you,  Tony  ?  I  thought  I  heered  a  man's 
teet  gom  round  the  house.  Did  you  hear  him  ?"  turn- 
ing to  Bodewin. 

"Yes,  I  heard  it ;  I  thought  it  was  Tony,"  Bodewin 
replied. 

Keesner  listened  a  moment,  dubiously,  and  then 
resumed  his  pipe.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  the 
silence  that  had  foUowed  Keesner's  call.  Tone;  rarely 
condescended  to  raise  his  voice  in  answer  to  the  paternal 
summons  but  made  his  appearance  in  due  time  when 
It  pleased  him  to  come. 

Bodewin  meantime,  in  whom  captivity  had  bred  a 
habit  of  restlessness  that  was  not  natural  to  him,  had 
wandered  back  into  the  cabin,  because  he  was  tired  of 
tne  porch.  He  was  surprised  to  see  Babe  seated  by  the 
table    her  head  bowed  low,  her  face  hidden  on  her 
crossed  arms.    He  stopped  beside  her  and  asked  if  the 
wounded  eye  still  gave  her  pain.    She  seemed  to  repel  • 
his  sympathy  by  a  mute  gesture  which  left  him  stiU  in      ' 
<ioubu  as  to  the  cause  of  her  trouble. 
"  What  is  it;  Babe  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?»  he  urcred 
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Babe  had  never  in  her  life  hstened  to  a  man's  voice 
like  Bodewin'p,  with  sensitive  inflections,  that  made  her 
color  come  and  go,  and  a  distinctive  quality  like  that  of 
a  musical  instrument.     His  low  tones  touched  her  the 
more  keenly  now  by  contrast  to  that  peremptory  man- 
ner of  the  physician  he  had  before  assumed.     They 
thrilled  across  her  fresh,  wild  sensibilities  as  the  tender- 
est-uttered  words  might  have  done.  She  raised  her  head 
and  looked  up  at  Bodewin,  without  speaking.    Bodewiu 
turned  away.    He   was  impatient  of  this  uncalled-for 
show  of  feeling  in  Babe,  which  seemed  to  threaten  com- 
plications in  their  enforced  relation  to  each  other.     He 
was  himself  intensely,  oiten  savagely,  preoccupied  with 
thoughts  of  all  that  might  be  doing  or  done  with  and 
finished  in  that  world  of  his  own,  from  which '  he  had 
been  eliminated  as  by  death.     It  was  irritating  to  have 
to  think  about  Babe  when  he  wanted  to  think  about 
himself.     He  called  it  thinking  about  himself  when  he 
dreamed  restlesely,  in  the  long,  silent  hours,  of  Jose- 
phine.    He  would  have  had  this  other  girl  come  and  go 
before  his  absent  gaze  in  her  beauty  that  was  so  satisfy- 
ing in  its  strength  and  completeness,  and  be  no  more  of 
a  problem  than  the  sunlight  on  the  wall. 

From  some  impulse,  perhaps  to  satisfy  himself  that 
he  had  not  been  making  too  mu.h  of  a  momentary  im- 
pression, he  went  back  to  where  Babe  still  sat,  with  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"  Let  me  see  that  eye  again,"  he  said,  resuming  the 
matter-of-fact  tone  of  her  physician. 

'I You  don't  need  to;  it's  all  right,"  she  protested, 
shrinking  away  from  him. 
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"  Let  me  see  it  1"  he  repeated,  authoritativelv     « It 
cannot  be  all  right  if  you  have  to  keep  it  covered,  like 

She  let  her  hands  fall  atid  submitted  to  his  scrutiny 
but  It  was  impossible  to  meet  his  eyes,  with  such  a 
helpless  .luivering-  of  her  lips,  and  the  blood  rushin...  into 
her  face.    She  drew  back,  with  a  ,uick,  gaspin"  "si"h 
and  burst  into  tears.  '  "    i-  "„  si^ii, 

'•What  are  you  crying  about?"  said  Bodewin  an..rv 
ma,  hunsdf,  and  with  Babe  for  malcing  him  fed  bot'h 
foolish  and  cruel.    "  Ar.  you  crying  because  the  speck 

;:Eaj™^"'''^^"'"'-="^---^--p- 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  Bodewin  made  it  easy  for 
Babe  to  avoid  hrm  by  keeping  outside  of  the  cabin  him- 

famdy.    Bodewm  was  not  .surprised  at  her  absence  He 
knew  that  she  had  not  forgiven  him  ;  moreover  he  had 
observed  that  Babe  would  never  eat  with  him  i     he 
could  help  u,  partly  from  shyness,  partly  from  prit 
She  was  mtensely  sure  that  in  a  hundred  unknown  ways 
he  found  her  diflerent  from  the  women  he  was  used  to 
Not  to  exhaht  this  difference,  she  took  pains  to  give  hh^ 
as  little  of  her  speech  and  manners  as  possible.  She  had 
got  a  step  beyond  the  men  of  her  family,  who  saw  be- 
tweeu  Bodewm  and  themselves  few  diffeiences  that 
were  not  in  their  own  favor.  'nuences  that 

At  dusk  Bodewin  found  himself  alone  with  Babe    a 
moment,  in  the  cabin.    Tony  sat  in  the  doorwa     [,i 
nfle  between  his  knees,  his  face  turned  towards  -he 
coppei-eolored  sunset,  glowing  behind  the  woods,  "it 
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was  Tony's  watch.     Dad  was  relaxing  himself  with  a 
twihght  stroll  outside. 

Babe  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  give  Bodewinthe 
card  which  Hillbury  had  loft  for  him. 

I'  Where  did  this  come  from  ?"  Bodewin  asked. 

"  He  told  me  to  give  it  to  you." 

•'  He  ?  What,  this  man  ?"  pointing  to  the  card. 

Babe  looked  bewildered. 

"  I  don't  know.  He  was  a  dark-complexioned  man  in 
buckskm  clothes.  He  stopped  in  here  for  some  matches. 
Ihere  wasn't  anybody  'round  but  me.  I  found  him 
standing  there  with  your-with  that  picture  of  you  in 
his  hand."  i 

"And  then ?»  said   Bodewin  seeing  the  whole 

situation,  and  now  painfully  interested. 
"  He  asked  me  some  questions." 
"  Do  you  remember  what  questions  ?" 
Babe  repeated  the  questions,  falteringly,  thou^rh  she 
remembered  them  well. 

"And you  did  notteU  him  I  had  never  been  to  the 
cabin  and  you  had  never  seen  me  before  ?" 
Babe  was  silent. 

"  This  is  the  worst  yet !"  Bodewin  groaned. 
"Tell  him  yourself  when  you  see  him  again,  if  you're 
so  'shamed  of  it  1"  Babe  whispered  passionately. 

"Yes,  when  I  see  him   again,"  Bodewin  repeated. 

when  will  that  be  ?" 

"  Sooner  than  you  think,  maybe." 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  he  said.  Stepping  back  from 

the  hearth,  he  trod  on  Pardner's  foot.    The  dog  howled 

dismally,  and  Babe,  with  a  look  of  angry  reproach  at 
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Bodewin  swept  the  wailing  puppy  into  her  arms  and 
carried  him  out-of-doors. 

When  she  had  prepared  supper  she  set  a  single  candle 
m  a  japanned  tin  candlestick  on  the  table,  and,  without 
speaking  to  any  one,  went  out  into  the  darkness,  leav- 
ing the  men  to  themselves. 

"What  ails  Babe  ?"  Tony  asked 

"She's  on  her  ear  about  son  etl  in'  01  other."  her 
tather  explained,  between  large  moviiifuls  ,    beans 

"  I'd  make  her  quit  her  foolishnes.  i  was  you,"*said 
J.  on  y. 

"Yes,  you  better  try  a  lasso  to  her ;  maybe  you'll 
fetch  her  same's  you  did  that  there  white-faced  boss  o' 
his  n,  said  the  father,  winking  at  Bodewin  and  lauc^h- 
mg  uproariously  at  his  own  joke.  ° 

Bodewin  ate  his  supper  in  silence  and  went  to  bed 
early     He  was  not  fond  of  the  "  dug-out,"  but  its  cave- 
ike  darkness  and  stillness  suited  him  to-night  better 
than  the  society  and  candle-light  of  the  outer  room. 

Hillbury's  tacit  message  by  the  hand  of  Babe  had 
given  him  a  bad  turn.      He  could  not  have  known  that 
the  keen  eyes  of  his  friend  had  surprised  Babe's  miser- 
able little  secret  in  her  face,  and  that  the  man  of  evi- 
dence  had  for  once  allowed  himself  to  .  ome  to  a  conclu- 
sion  without  waiting  for  proof ;  but  without  goina  this 
length  in  his  apprehensions,  there  were  reasons  enough 
why  he  should  be  impatient  to  explain  himself.     SmaU 
effort  as  he  had  ever  made  to  gain  it,  Bodewin  really 
hungered   for  Hillbury's  cold  and  tardy  approbation 
His  friends  whole  attitude  and  humor  suited  him  ex- 
quisitely  m  a  man  ;  in  a  woman  the  ettect  might  be  a 
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little  meagre.  A  man  should  never  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self, but  a  woman  might  do  so  very  charmingly,  on  oc- 
casion, with  the  right  person,  of  course. 

The  conjunction  of  ideas  was  hardly  complimentary, 
but  Bodewin's  next  thought  was  of  Josephine.    There 
comes  a  time,  no  doubt,  in  a  man's  relations  with  an  at- 
tractive woman,  when  he  may  yet  decide  either  to  take 
m  sail,  emotionally  speaking,  or  square  away  before  it, 
trusting  there  may  be  no  danger  ahead.   This  time  came 
to  Bodewm  about  the  period  of  those  long  gallops  in  the 
valley  and  pacings  homeward  through  the  pine  woods  at 
sunset.     Setting  his  estimate  of  his  own  person,  attain- 
ments,  fortune,  and  prospects  against  her  youth,  beauty 
and  nobleness  of  character,  he  had  decided  to  take  in 
sail.     Theoretically  he  had  begun  to  do  so  before  his 
abduction.    It  might  be  questioned  how  well  he  would 
have  succeeded  in  practice  had  he  been  left  to  complete 
his  journey  to  Denver,  and  to  return  with  the  honors  of 
chief  witness  on  the  winning  side,  to  be  petted  by  the 
Eagle  Bird  constituency.    As  it  had  turned  out,  Bode- 
wm more  than  once  since  his  sequestration  had  sadly 
congratulated  himself  on  this  stroke  of  fate  which  had 
put  him  out  of  temptation's  way. 

But  to-night,  in  the  general  upheaval,  reason  could 
make  no  headway  against  the  keen  and  passionate  sense 
of  loss  with  which  he  counted  the  days  of  his  absence 
After  the  trial  the  Newbolds  would  probably  go  East  at 
once ;  he  might  never  see  Josephine  again.  The  break 
was  intolerably  sudden.  There  were  things  he  must  say 
to  her  before  they  parted  finally.  He  must  clear  him- 
self from  all  injurious,  vague  suspicions,  and  establish 
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•to  good  faith  in  I,er  eyes;  then  perhaps  he  might  be 
able  to  g.ve  her  up  without  this  elamorous,  childish  pain 
niTZi:X7T°'"'^''''"'''"  'he  cabin 'tha 
"let  She  t  ^^  .  ^*™'  '"''^  '"  '""'•  ''"»  »°'  "- 
low  The  sooner  the  better,"  she  repeated  to  herself 
It  should  be  soon.  It  must  be  soon,  for  her  own  sSe 
If  not  for  h,s.  She  hear-d  her  father  talkin.  wfth  Tonv 
m  the  room  below.    Their  voices  were  slightly  ow^™f 

Ba  ot^rrf f  "  ""^^" "  conSden'tia. ::: . 

boards  of  th!fl  ^I'^Pf'^  ^''ft'y  <«^oss  the  loose 
boards  of  the  floor  to  the  open  ladder-hole,  and  laid  hev 
self  down  bes.de  it.  She  had  come  to  a  bitter  costlv 
resolve  w.th  regard  to  Bodewiu,  but  to  carr^  t'out  she 

Jsrsirtir;::."^"^''^"^-'--"^- 

t  monfc  ■•     "°  "  """"''  "  *^  ''^  -  "  =--"'  fo' 
"  ^''^--^'s  a  heap  of  talk  about  kim.    Thev  'low  down 

^loirdrgr."^'*-''^^-^^"'-^-^-^ 

;'Say  Newbold's  coin,  and  you'll  be  talkin'." 
bnl/'^^V    "^"~^'  '"^'^^^^  who  spoke  again.  «New- 

Thatf' w   T!'  '"'  '"  -^^^«  ^^«  gi^i'  -"d  the  coin  too 
Thau  what  they're  talkin'  down  below." 

by  hhZt'  ^"'^  ""'^  ''r  ^^"^^^"^'  '^°^«d  he'd  lit  out 
oy  nnuself,  on  purpose  ?" 

"  ^^'"'^  ^^°^^^«'«  r^^ket.    Sammis  makes  himself  a 
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heap  of  importance  'bout  now.    He  knowed  it  all  be- 
forehand.   He  told  'em  just  how  'twould  be !" 
"Well,  it  don't  look  onlikely,"  said  Dad,  slowly. 
"What  don't?" 

"  That  there  story  'bout  the  girl." 
"  Guess  you'd  think  so  if  you  was  to  see  her  once  !" 
"  Where'd  you  ever  see  her  ?" 

Babe  could  not  see  the  men,  as  they  crouched  for- 
ward over  the  fire,  but  by  their  shadows  thrown  on  the- 
opposite  wall  she  could  guess  at  Tony's  attitude. 

"I  looked  at  her,"  he  said,  leaning  towards  his 
father,  without  taking  his  elbows  off  his  knees,  "straight 
as  I'm  lookin'  at  you  now,  for  much  as  half  an  hour  up 
there  on  3Iike's  claim.  I  could  tell  you  her  p'ints  like 
I  could  Babe's  here." 
"  She's  got  p'ints,  eh  ?" 

Tony  nodded  his  head,  and  his  giant  double  on  the 
wall  repeated  the  action  impressively. 
"  Whar  age  'bout  ?"    Dad  asked. 
"  'Bout  Babe's  age— little  older,  maybe.     She  a  dif- 
ferent color  to  Babe.     Black  eyes,  and  eyebrows  like  a 
streak  o'  charcoal." 

"  Sho,  I  bet  she  can't  hold  half  a  candle  to  our  Babe !" 
"  I  bet  she  can  hold  two— ask  Bod'in  !" 
"  Durn'd  if  it  ain't  a  regular  circus  1"    Dad  laughed 
his  low-bred,  cunning  laugh  and  slapped  his  knees. 

"Can't    ye    make    a    little    more    noise?"      Tony 
whispered  savagely. 

•'  Say,  Tony  !" — Keesner  gave  his  son  a  shove  with  his 
elbow,—"  was  he  long  of  her  up  there  on  the  Mike  ?" 
"They  was  jawin'  together,  I  tell  you,  the  whole 
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turned  time.  Him  a-Iavin'  on  his  elbow  lookin'  at  her. 
and  her  iace  as  red  as  that  coal !" 

"No!    'Twas  the  sun  likely." 

"  I  teU  you,  he's  dead  gone  on  her.  It's  all  the  talk 
muTv  rZ  ^'"^  P"'  ""'  "P  *»  '^'"'y'o'  Harkins- 
It  the  p"  "  '"^  '"'  "'""'  "^ '""  "^  '°  ^"^  ="« 

withTeli^g."'  """'"^  ''  '  "^"'"^  """  ■■  -^  °»^. 
"  It's  going  to  be  tough  pull  on  him,  hidin'  out  here 

_  "Harkins  has  got  to  settle  that  bill,"  Dad  replied, 
lam  s  none  of  my  funeral !" 

will  to."'"  '''  ''^  ""^  ^'*  ""■""*'''   "'"''"  ^""^'■'''  " 

Babe  had  writhed  herself  over,  p> -m  on  the  floor  in 

he  darkness.    She  had  no  words!  no  thoughts.    She 

to  her  but  the  image  of  Bodewin,  his  attitude,  his  eyes. 

been  that  other  girl  whom  he  was  longing  to  see. 

She    unuerstood    all,  now,  as  one  sufferer  knows 
anothers  pam-his  Restless  days,  his  days  of  mojy 

noZt  o^V  •^.f-.T""'"^  P*"'  -  "'-y-  --' 
no  want  of  his  that  she  could  satisfy. 

JeJt'f'  r™';^  '""  8°'  "P  fr°»'  ">«  floor  and 

C  at      "i  '  '"''  '''P'  ""^"^y  "'""  '""'kened  by 
her  father,  calimg  and  shaking  the  ladder  below 
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ANOTHER      OBLIGATION. 

THE  days  of  Bodewin's  captivity  were  ^pent  in  eating 
and  sleeping,  training  the  setter  pup,  arguing  with 
Dad,  ignoring  Tony,  a^d,  over  and  above  his  own  private 
fund  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy,  wondering  what  could  be 
the  matter  with  Babe.  At  times,  as  on  the  day  he  had 
treated  the  wounded  eye,  he  had  fancied  he  knew  whafc 
the  nature  of  her  trouble  was  ;  but  the  supposition  in- 
volved such  gross  and  fatuous  vanity  on  his  part,  that 
he  preferred  to  reject  it,  even  in  the  face  of  symptoms 
difficult  to  account  for  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

To  keep  on  the  safe  side,  however,  he  now  spent  his 
days  almost  entirely  out-of-doors. 

He  had  found  some  amusement  in  the  making  of  a 
rude  sun-dial  on  the  top  of  a  pine  stump  that  had  been 
sawed  a  few  feet  from  the  ground.  On  its  tablet  of 
'shaded  amber-colored  rings  he  had  inscribed  the  hours 
in  a  circle.  He  was  now  at  work  on  an  appropriate  motto, 
which  was  to  form  a  lesser  circle,  inclosing  the  dial- 
plate.  He  had  first  read  it,  carved  on  a  stone  dial  that 
had  counted  the  sunny  hours  in  an  old  mission  garden 
of  lower  California.     A  passion-vine  had  wound  itself 
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record.     Eodemn  had  parted  its  sprays,  heavy  with 
purple  blossoms,  to  read  the  words:       "^  '     /^  "^'^^^ 

"Coma  la  eombra,  haya  la  hora" 
(As  the  shadow,  flies  the  hour). 

Many  a  time  since,  in  times  of  waiting  or  on  solitary 

CleT'  t^K^'  'r'  ^'^^^  ^'^y  ^-^  *^  ^-  thought' 
and  left  with  him  their  echo  of  homesickness.        ^ 

Bodewin  was  cutting  the  last  letters  of  this  inscription 
one  day  when  Babe,  on  her  way  to  the  well,  stopped 

nothing  to  say  yet  as  if  she  wished  to  say  somethino; 
After  waiting  for  her  to  speak,  Bodewin  asked  rathe^; 
entimentally_.«  You.  will  look   at  my  clock  in  tlL 
torest,  sometimes,  when  I  am  gone,  Babe?" 

He  found  it  difficult  to  avoid  a  half-caressing,  half- 
condescending  tone  in  talking  to  her.  She  made  him 
think  0  those  women  in  Genes".,  with  perfect  bodies, 
and  souls  whose  history  went  nc  back  beyond  a  few 
generations.  "^ 

"  You  want  to  leave  yere  might  bad,  don't  you  ?"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice,  without  looking  at  him  or  reply- 
ing to  his  speech  about  the  clock. 

"I  want  to  get  away,  of  cour3e,"  Bodewin  answered 
indifferently,  and  on  his  guard  at  once. 

"I've  been  studyin'  'bout  a  way  to  help  you  off.  I 
cant  talk  now,-~after  supper  maybe,  outside" 

After  supper  Bodewin  lit  his  pipe  and  strolled  out  of 
the  cabin  attended  by  the  familiar  consciousness  that  he 
was  watched  by  one  or  both  of  his  keepers.     It  was. 
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Dad's    watch    to-night.      Dad   was    more    cunningly 
vigilant  than  Tony.    He  had  an  air  of  abstraction  when 
on  duty  that  made  his  society  less  of  a  restraint  on  the 
movements  of  his  prisoner.     It  was  thus  f,o  kept  en 
rapport  with    Bodewin's    varying    mood    under  the 
pressure  of  his  long  waiting.     When  her  evening  v.  ork 
was  done,  Babe  came  out  and  sat  a  little  way  off  from 
Bodewin  on  the  bench.     Dad  smoked  and  paced  slowly 
up  and  down  tli'-  cleared  space  in  front  of  the  cabin. 
As  it  grew  dusk  oily  tiv.  red  ST>irk  of  his  pipe  showed 
where  he  moved  agai.r^o  thu  gloom  of  the  trees,  and  the 
figures  of  the  two  \v]..o  sat  on  the  bench  blended  with 
the  shadow  of  the  low  i)rojecting  roof.    Tony  was  sleep- 
ing heavily  and  audibly  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin.  From 
time  to  time,  in  his  walk,  Dad  paused  opposite  the  open 
door  and  listened  with  disgust  to  the  sleeper's  breathing, 
muttering  to  himself  the  reproof  he  was  rehearsing  for 
his  benefit.    Tony  was  getting  slack  about  his  share  of 
the  work  in  hand,  and  showing  besides  an  inclination 
to  resiime  his  habit  of  drinking.      Dad  had  unpleasant 
suspicion  as  to  the  cause  of  this  early  and  profound  nap. 
This  was  Babe's  opportunity.     Speaking  low,  and 
with  thickening  heart-beats,  she  confided  to  Bodewin 
her  plan  for  his  escape.    The  possibility  that  he  might 
hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  ,it  had  not  once  occurred  to 
her. 

"Thank  you.  Babe,"  he  said.     ''  It  is  very  sweet  of 
you  to  want  to  help  me,  but  I'm  not  going,  you  know." 
"  You  ain't  a-going  ?    Don't  you  want.to  go  ?" 
"Not  in  that  way." 
He  heard  he  stir  softly  beside  him  as  if  she  sighe^l. 
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"  I  been  a-studyin,  but  I  can't  think  of  any  other 

"Never  mind,  Babe.  It's  awfully  good  of  you,"  he 
said,  m  that  caressing  tone  which  was  a  fatality  of  his 
talk  with  Babe.  "  I'll  have  to  see  it  through,  if  you  can 
Suand  having  me  around."  . 

Babe  moved  again  restlessly  beside  him.  Hope  was 
stirrmg  in  her  heart,  telling  her  that  perhaps  he  was 
not  so  eager  to  get  away  after  all. 

"  It  is  a  great  temptation,"  he  said  at  last  «  Have 
you  thought  what  you  will  say  to  your  father  when  he 
questions  you  to-morrow  ?" 

"  I  ain't  afraid  of  Dad.     You  can  believe  me-it  will 
be  worse  for  me  if  you  keep  on  stayiu'  here  " 
^J^I  thought  we  were  getting  to  be  such  good  friends, 

Babe  was  silent  a  moment ;  he  thought  she  was  not 
to  answer,  when  she  said,  with  an  effort  at  lightness 
You  know  you  don't  care  for  me  only  to  fool  with  me '' 
"I  care  for  any  girl  too  much  to  fool  with  her  It 
was  only  on  your  account  I  hesitated.  Heaven  knows 
I  wan't  to  get  away  badly  enough.  If  you  understand"^ 
the  risk  you  are  taking  and  are  willing  to  take  it  for 
me " 

"  I  take  it  for  myself,"  said  Babe  proudly.  "  It  suits 
me  to  have  you  go,  as  well  as  its  suits  you  to  <to  You 
can  go  to-night,  if  you've  a  mind  to  keep  awakl  When 
you  hear  me  stirrin'  'round  overhead,  climb  up  the  lo^s 
to  a  hole  in  the  floor  where  you'll  see  a  light "      " 

She  was  interrupted  by  Dad's  approach.  The  old 
man   sauntered   towards  them    out    of   the  twilight 
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knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  against  a  post  of  the 

porch,  and  set  his  heavy  foot  upon  the  boards. 

^    "  Git  in,  git  in !"  he  said.     "Night's  yere,  and  morn- 

in'scomin';" 

Tony  was  still  sleeping  by  the  fire.     Bodewiu  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  Babe  was  stooping  over  the  coals  on 
hearth  to  light  her  candle,  when  her  father  signed  to 
her  to  draw  near.     He  looked  at  her  fixedly  a  moment 
as  she  stood  before  him,  the  unlit  candle  in  her  hand 
"Tears  to  me  you  and  him's  gittin'  mighty  good 
friends,"  he  said,  with  a  gesture  of  his  head  towards  the 
door  of  Bodewin's  room^ 

Babe  winced,  but  she  faced  him  desperately.  "  If 
you  don't  want  us  to  be  friends,  what  you  keepin'  him 
here  for,"  she  said. 

"That's  my  business.  Your  business  is  to  look  out 
for  yourself.  I  don't  want  no  gal's  foolishness  'round 
yere.     You  hear  me  ?" 

The  girl  flushed  and  then  turned  white. 
"  Dad,"  she  almost  whispered,  meeting  her  father's 
eyes,  shrinkingly,  «  send  him  away.    He  don't  ought  to 
be  yere.     I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him." 

"  It  looks  like  you  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him  !  It 
looks  a  heap  like  it."  Dad  wagged  his  head  sarcasti- 
cally. "Now  look  yere,-ril  tell  you  somethin'  you 
don  t  want  to  forgit.  He's  got  his  eye  on  a  different 
piece  of  goods  to  what  you  be.'* 

Babe  did  not  take  her  eyes  from  her  father's  face 
while  he  was  speaking.  She  was  trembling,  and  there 
was  a  strange,  set  smile  about  her  mouth. 

"You  make  me  feel  like  I  wish  1  was  dead,"  she 
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fell.     Somethmg  seemed  to  break  up  within  her^ 
teare  came,  and  hard,  choking  aobs.  "°  he.  ,_ 

mentof'";''.'' '"  '^'^  *""•  ^''"''y'  >""'°'"  »y  move- 
ment of  relent.ng  towards  her;  but  she  found  her  way 

C  h^b^r"' '"■'^' "■'"'' ™^''<" ''- '--^ -S 

Babe  lifted  her  head. 

he's  makt  """'^  ™" '  '^"^  ^<"'  '»'  ">e  trouble 

BaLT       '''"'-""-"'"  "  y""  love  your  poor  old 

She  sobbed,  holding  hira  by  the  shoulders,  and  fairlv 
rock.gh,s  sturdy  bulk  in  the  strength  of  her  del^ 
mvX  ^'^'"^'•^«'.  holding  her  off  from  him  to 
aulT""'^"''  '""  elfect,"  you're  talkin' m^^  y 
queer.  You  re  g,ttm'  simple.  Now.  you  hear  me,-thal 
^n  3  ops  yere,  yo„  understand  ?  It  suits  me  t^  1  ave 
h>m.  If  you  re  so  durned  skeered  of  his  company,  I  can 
put  you  where  you'll  have  a  chance  to  git  Ld  to 

Babe  wrenched  herself  out  of  his  grasp 

'•^  Father  I"  she  cried,  in  a  low,  wild  voice. 
Uontyou  come  a  fatherin'  me!"  Keesner  int.r 
rupted  nodding  his  big  head  at  her.  "  vtuTt    b  d 
and  salt  down  what  I  been  sayiu'  to  you  " 

ano^tl-^"^  i""  f™  '"  ^''  ™"'  Keesner  filled 
had tniT  """rf  ^'-  ■'  "•*'"l»">y.  -«t«fied  that  h* 
had  done  a  parent's  dui. ,  and  more  than  satisfied  with 
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the  situation,  as  hen  oarded  it,  between  Bodewin  and 
his  daughter.  Nothing  would  have  suited  Keesner  better 
than  for  Bodewin  to  "  take  a  hankerin'  after  our  Babe." 
He  was  willin<r  to  use  his  daughter,  hu*  uo  ,.  sacrifice 
her.  It  was  not  Keesner's  scheme  that  Babe  should 
suffer  any  but  that  intangible  harm  which  would  wear 
•  -out  with  a  Utw  girlish  tears  and  reproaches.  Hu  had 
gone  a  little  i  jo  far,  perhaps,  when  he  had  threatened 
to  send  her  down  to  her  Aunt  Matild',  whose  husband 
kept  a  bijllard  and  drinking  saloon  in  the  camp.  Babe 
must  have  known  that  that  was  all  a  joke.  He  stirred 
up  Tony  with  his  foot, .and  made  him  spread  down  the 
camp  blankets  and  fetch  in  more  wood,  g-owling  like  a 
CaHban,  while  he  himself  covered  uhe  fire  and"  bolted 
the  outer  door. 

About  one  o'clock  Bodewin,  lying  awake  and  dressed 
on  his  bed,  heard  cautious  footsteps  and  movements 
overhead.  When  all  was  quiet  again  he  rose,  and, 
gropmg  his  way  to  the  corner  of  the  room,  climbed  up 
the  logs  and  crawled  through  an  openini,r  in  the  floor 
above,  where  two  loose  bcirds  had  been  emoved.  He 
found  himself  close  under  lae  rafters  of  the  garret,  and 
across  the  wide,  low-eaved  chamber,  he  saw  through  a 
square  window  in  the  gable  .he  moonlight  on  the  trtus 
outside.  It  was  a  window  ot  but  one  sash  which  had 
been  taken  out.  Bodewin  stumbled  against  ".  in  reach- 
ing the  window.  He  heard  the  stir  of  he  n^ght-breeze 
and  felt  its  soft  suspiration  on  his  fa  S  lewhere  in 
the  shadowy  room  Babe  was  lying,  b  .thiooaly  waiting 
for  hirn  to  be  gone.  He  dared  not  speak  to  her.  He 
looked  once  toward  the  white,  outline  of  her  bed,  and 
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^!!L''",''ru"^°'"'''^  *"■••'  """^^  hi^  face  to  the 
^l"  and  hberty.  The  descent  from  th„  window  f,  the 
g^und  seven  feet  below,  was  easily  made.  Moonlight 
^ht^  had  come  again.  The  last  one,  he  remoml«red 
ZLTk  i^-  ""l  "''™  "'  Josephine's  side  he  had 
If.  ft  f  ^""^  "'""«''  "'^  "Shtsand  shadows  of  the 
lorest  trail,  on  their  homeward  ride  from  the  lake    The 

sat  w,th  ,ts  shadow  at  its  feet.  In  one  of  the  bright 
spots  of  ,„„o„l,ght,  between  the  cabin  and  the  trees, 
Bodewm  was  startled  to  see  a  woman's  figure,  standing 
a    f  wa,tn,g  for  him.    Raising  her  hand  ^ith  a  gestur^ 

was  Ba...  hhe  had  a  shawl  over  her  head  which  partly 
conceale.  her  face.  Bodewin  protested  against  this 
needless  risK  in  her  part. 

said,  withuut  hee^'     '  his  remonstrance 

^^  Again  he  insist^.,  Jiat  she  was  doing  too  much  for 

"The  creeturs  know  me,  and  .yon  couldn't  find  the 
gear,   she  said. 

"  "Which  horse  have  you  given  me  ?" 
1;  The  black  one.  He  ain't  known  yerabouts." 
Ihat  was  a  good  thought,"  said  Bodewin.  "  I'll  see 
that  he  gets  back.  Good-bye,  Babe  " 

takfit!"'^"^  °"'  ^"''  ^''"'^-     ^^"  "^'^'  ^"  "^^^^^^^^  t^ 

.  promise  me  something  before  vou 
manner  was  c 
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'•  I'll  make  you  any  prm  lise  in  the  world  that  I  can 
honestly  keep,"  Bodewiu  said. 

"  This  here  is  between  you  and  Harkins,  ain't  it  ? 
You  won't  make  Dad  pay  for  it  ?" 

"  I  will  swear  to  you,  Babe,  that  I  will  take  no 
revenge  on  any  one  in  this  house." 

"  Nor  give  us  away  by  name  ?" 

«  Your  name  shall  never  pass  my  lips,  so  help  me 
God.  ^ 

After  a  pause  she  added.  "  Nor  my  father's  nor 
Tony's  ?" 

"  You  may  trust  me.*  I  will  be  silent,  for  your  sake 
remember— for  what  you  are  doing  for  me  to-night." 

"  I  ain't  a-doin'  it  for  you,"  she  murmured  do'crcredlv 
half  to  herself.  ""     ^' 

"  I  may  have  to  explain,"  Bodewin  continued,  "  that 
I  was  detained  by  force.  I  must  do  that  to  clear  myself 
fr(>ui  ugly  suspicions  about  my  absence,  you  under- 
stand ? 

"It  makes  no  o^ds  to  me  what  you  say,  so's  you 

don't  name  us  to  no  one,  not  tell  where  you  was  kep'.' 

•'  It  shall  be  so  Now  run  in,  quick.    God  bless  you." 

She  said  nothing,  but  dropped  her  head  an  instant 

against  the  horse's  neck.    Bodewin  thought  she  kissed 

It.  When  she  had  turned  away,  he  mounted  and  rode 

on  slowly,  looking  back  and  only  half  satisfied  to  go 

while  Babe  still  stood  where  he  had  left  her,  with  her 

head  down. 

She  stood  there  listening  until  the  last  light  hoof- 
tread  had  died  away.  She  then  walked  slowlv  around 
the  cabin  to  the  mound  behind  it,  where  the  platform 
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of  boards  glistened  frosty  in  the  moonlight.  Behind 
the  cabin  no  one.  looking  out  by  chance,  could  see  her 
It  slie  sat  awhile  and  tried  to  realize  what  it  was  she 
had  done.  How  would  it  be  when  her  father  came  to 
question  her  as  to  JJodewin's  escape? 

The  garret  floor,  once  the  boards  were  laid  back  in 
their  places,  would  tell  no  tales,  but  a  youn"  ..irl's 
countenance  is  not  so  safe  a  shield  to  put  before  aVcret 
Her  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  her  father's  eyes  rest- 
ing on  her  face,  as  they  had  the  night  before,  when  he 
had  scourged  her  to  bed  with  his  brutal  words     The 
threat,  moreover,   with  which   he  had   dismissed  her 
that  night  haunted  her  with  a  dread  worse  than  that  of 
any  imaginable  death.     It  was  an  overmasterina  fear 
which  made  the  night  and  the  forest  seem  like  home  to 
her,  by  comparison  with  the  house  where  her  father  and 
her  brother  lay  asleep.  Where  should  she  go,  along  that 
pathway,  wide  as  the  gate  and  easy  as  the  way  of  all 
desperate  journeys?  She  tried  her  feet  upon  it  as  it 
were   Ihey  did  not  refuse  to  obey  her.    She  walked  on 
hardly  aware  how  far  she  had  gone,  on  the  blind  forest 
track  Hodewin  had  taken  before  her. 

On  a  sudden  a  thought  she  had  dwelt  on  often  before 
asserted  itself  in  the  dull  confusion  of  her  mind  She 
would  see  the  face  of  that  other  girl-the  dark-eyed, 
the  chosen  one.  Perhaps  she  might  have  sight  of  thei^ 
happiness  together.  After  that,  whatever  came  to  her 
It  would  be  easy  to  bear.  ' 

The  resolve  nerved  her  with  sudden  strength.  She 
walked  on  fast,  with  long,  soundless  steps.  Her  head 
telt  clear.  Her  journey  had  now  an  object.  By  daybreak 
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8he  would  be  on  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  and  then,  bj^ 
the  nearest  and  loneliest  trail,  she  would  find  her  way 
to  the  Eagle  Bird  mine. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

THE  PEICE  OF  BODEWIN'S  LIBERTY. 

IT  was  evening  of  the  day  of  Bodewin's  return.    All 
that  afternoon  in  Mr.  Craig's  office  he  had  been  in 
earnest  consultation  with  Mr.  Newbold  and  his  lawyer 
concerning  the  part  he  was  to  bear  in  the  coming  trial. 
The  consultation  had  warmed  into  a  discusion  which 
was  now  closing  with  some  |excitement  on  the  part  of 
both  lawyer  and  client.     Bodewin  was  quiet  and  evi- 
dently depressed,  but  in  a  new  and  unexpected  direc- 
tion he  was,  as  Craig  would  have  expressed  it,  as  freaky 
and  mulish  as  ever.  Mr.  Craig  felt  entitled,  in  his  pro- 
fessional capacity,  to  his  witness's  full  confidence.     Bo- 
dewin, on  the  contrary,  declined  to  give  any  explana- 
tion of  his  kte  disappearance,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  captured  en  the  road  and  forcibly  detained. 
He  carried  his  reticence  to  the  point  of  making  it  a 
condition  of  his  voluntary  presence  at  the  trial,  that  he 
should  not  be  questioned  as  to  the  place  where  he  had 
been  kept  a  prisoner,  or  the  authors  of  his  detention. 
All  this  mystery  was  excessively   irritating  to   Mr. 
Craig. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  what  points  to  bring 
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out  and  what  to  leave  alone?"  he  asked  impatiently. 
Tell  me  the  whole  story,  and  I  will  know  then  what 
questions  to  ask  you. 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  the  whole  story  to  you 
Craig,  or  to  any  one  else,"  Bodewin  replied.     He  hated 
to  have  to  explain  himself  to  Craig,  whose  unfortunate 
manner  always  made  Bodewin  forget  that  gentleman's 
numerous  good  and  useful  qualities,  but  it  was  the  only 
alternative  to  a  prolonged  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
his  testimony.  "  You  will  have  to  forego  the  sensation 
my  little  adventure  might  make  in  court.  I  was  not  set 
at  liberty ;  I  got  off  in  the  night-but  not  without 
help   I  don  t  choose  that  the  first  use  I  make  of  my 
freedom  .shall  be  to  retaliate  even  indirectly  upon  those 
who  helped  me  to  it.  Harkins  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  thmg,  and  we  will  beat  him  at  his  own  game    It 
would  be  childish  now  to  try  to  revenge  ourselves  for 
what  IS  past  on  those  who  are  merely  his  tools     This 
little  episode  of  my  capture  has  no  bearing  on  the  case 
beyond  its  showing  to  what  lengths  Harkins  will  go 
and  wh.,t  risks  he  will  take  to  make  his  point.  But  you 
would  be  giving  jourself  superfluous  trouble  to  show  up 
Harkins.    He  is  well  enough   known,  and  so  far  from 
prejudicing  a  jury  against  him,  in  my  opinion,  such  a 
jur^  as  you  will  be  likely  to  get,  would  be  immensely 
am  ised  by   the  whole  thing,  and  look  at  it  onlv  as 
au(,  ther  daring  proof  of  his  cleverness.    My  relations 
witi  Harkins  are  getting  somewhat  complicated   I'll 
adrnit,  but  they  are  after  all  my  own  affair.     If' you 
meadle  with  them  in  court,  Ciaig,  let  me  tell  you,  you'll 
he  ;:orry  for  it." 
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"  Confound  it,  Bodewin,  this  is  the  second  time  you 
have  intimated  that  you  know  my  business  better  than 
1  do  myself.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  be  witness  and 
counsel  both." 

^    Bodewin  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  his  hands  deep 
m  his  pockets  and  studied  the  lacing  of  his  shoes  in  si- 
lence.     Mr.  Newbold  interposed  with  the  assurance  that 
he,  for  his  part,  admired   Bodewin's  magnanimity  to- 
wards  his  enemies,  and  would  be  the  last  one  to  try  to. 
overcome  his  scrupulousness. 
"  They  are  not  my  enemies,"  Bodew  in  said. 
"Are  they  your  friends  ?"  Craig  retorted. 
"Come,  now,  Craig,'^  said  Mr.  Newbold.    "  You  shal 
not  badger  your  own  witness.     Keep  that  tone  for  the 
Umta  men.     If  Mr.  Bodewin  is  as  true  to  us  as  he  is 
generous  to  those  fellows  who  plotted  his  abduction, 
well  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Newbold,  but  you  give  me  too  much 
credit,"  said  Bodewin,  coldly.  "  The  person  or  persons 
concerned  yi  my  escape  had  nothing  to  do  with  my  cap- 
ture.  As  for  my  truth  to  you,  sir,  that  means  simply 
my  truth  to  the  truth  itself,  in  so  far  as  your  case  rep. 
resents  it.  It  means  that,  or  else  it  means  that  I  am  a 
fool,"  be  added  bitterly. 

Mr.  Craig  glanced  at  his  client,  as  if  to  say.  You  see 
what  an  uncomfortable  fellow  he  is,  take  him  any  way 
you  like.  ^ 

Bodewin  rose  and  took  up  his  hat.  He  was  conscious, 
that  he  had  been  provoked  into  saying  several  extreme- 
ly foolish  things,  and  was  anxious  to  make  his  retreat 
before  he  said  any  more. 
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can  ;*:lt  beT-l:''  mine  to.„i„ht,  if  Mrs.  Samn^is 

there  until  the  camn  L!  ,  *"*  """■'''*  '■<">''>'« 

talking  abou  him     Ltl'  """""  1'"''"°'«  '""^ 

bery,  or  a  rich  strike  ^f  min  rll    fo  .■"'  '  T"  '"^ 
interest  from  his  own  affZ  '''  ""^  ^"'^ 

In  the  meantime  he  could  mt  „  k«m 
feeUngs  towards  .TosephTne  T?!  k  ^^'^  ""'^  ^'' 
been  missed  from  tl  e  M  es  aj'f  ^h  "  ™"""  '"'  ""^ 
parts  might  be  all  chan'^d  Hil.h  'T'  ^"  "'^ 
were  perhaps  even  now  rS^ng  hXeZ"-'  1°"^""" 
glow  after  a  lono-  aallnn  in  ^u       ,7^^^^^''  ^n  the  sunset 

pMue  hadridden  a^mo^t  "a*^  ™  'f e'  ",  ''^  "''  ■^°^^- 
lohged  to  make  his  friend  l°s  to  Sf  ff""-""'  '"^  ^^d 
cabin,  was  now  impossible  thl  'j7'"»°S™Pl>  '"'d  the 
the  night  of  his  eTr  R  °^  '"'  P™-^'** '"  ""be 

atand°with  CrlTa  out'"'''"'"''''""^  °"  ">"  ^'"^«-^- 
cated  by  it        °  ^     '"'*""''''  ^^  '^™»^ly  compli- 

wrh:::i7;;:itTLtit„rrr- 

not  take  favors  from  «  wn7     ^^'S:otten  that  a  inari  can- 

lavuis  irom  a  woman  who  is  {nnr\  r.f  u-  , 
he  returns  her  fondness ?  is  even  a  Zn-  ""'""' 
enough  to  soften  a  man's  b  ains  a"  weH  "  "''""'^ 
DadandTony-s  rife  no  lo  ger  retrlined  V"''"'" ' 
ments,  but  he  was  not  a  free  man  r  ''"  ""°'"'- 
scarcely  twenty-four  hours  old,  yet  alrfad?h°°!"r  7'' 

~«..mpa.dwrhi:™rnrhe:re::c: 
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ly  helpless.  Harkins  could  "get  even"  with  him  for 
slighted  obligation  in  his  own  way ;  but  Babe  could  take 
no  reprisals  were  he  to  break  his  promise  to  her.  These 
thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind  while  Mr.  New- 
bold  was  saying,  "  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  have  you, 
my  dear  fellow ;  we'll  ride  up  together  if  you  like.'* 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Bodewin. 

"  I  say,  we'll  ride  up  to  the  mine  together,  if  you've 
no  objection,"  Mr.  Newbold  repeated. 

"Are  you  staying  at  the  mine  ?"  Bodewin  asked,  in 
surprise  and  some  confusion. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr-  Xewbold.  ''  We  have  given  up  our 
rooms  at  the  Wiltsie.  ♦  Josephine  disliked  the  restau- 
rant, and  she  insists  that  the  Sammises  need  the  price 
of  our  board,  especially  as  Samniis  will  probably  have 
to  resign.  He  can't  stay,  of  course,  if  the  mine  goes  into 
Harkins's  hand,  though  T  have  suspected  that  lately  he 
has  been  hedging  a  little ;  and  if  we  get  our  case- 
thanks  to  you— I  shall  want  a  different  man  altogether." 

Mr.  Newbold  and  Bodewin  hadlefC  the  lawyer's  office 
and  were  now  riding  slowly  up  the  street. 
'  I  haven't  seen  Hillbury  yet,"  Bodewin  said.  "  He  must 
have  got  into  his  new  quarters  by  this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes— so  he  has,'  said  Mr.  Newbold  vaguely. 
"  I  believe  Mr.  Hillbury  did  say  something  about  his 
rock  specimens  the  other  evening.  He  asked  us  to  come 
down  and  look  at  them  now,  he  has  them  all  boxed  and 
arranged." 

"  How  is  Hillbury  ?"  asked  Bodewin. 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right,  I  guess.  We  haven't  seen  much 
of  hinj.     He  came  up  to  the  mine  onee  or  twice  ;  but  to 
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has  bee.!!!;^:.::"''''',"'''^''™^-  %  daughter 
ten  her.  slf^^^^ZutZ:''"''  "'""'  ^''  ^ 
countable  tor  your  fate,  betau^  ■  lis  roT "w '^  "" 
were  going  to  testify.    I  couldn't  f.  f!u  '"'"  >'™ 

but  then  women  will  think  „f  ^"^  ""^  "'^»^"' 

as^eable  things  one '  th^tet^wTtheT ""^^  *'■ 
any  reasonable  man  can  possib  yl  „.!  T  "■"" 

terrible  hand  to  woiry  it  she  thfnt  l  '^""'P''""*  '^  " 
family,  for  that  matter  is  to  2  "k"'  '"'  "'■  ''^^ 
said  Mr.  Newbold  fee'inMy  "  "'"""  «»^"'">S." 

to  Bi-ertl^Tef  ir^^^^^^^^  -et 

luted  with  self-blame  buf  i?!  ^"^^  ^''"  ""^^i" 

-restsofarasS:r:ls~2'"^^"'^''-^' 

Bot";::Lrffia:u^ts^v"T  '"'^  ^^^^^^  <"«-■ 

the  office.     At  the  s i/h/    r      ^'  ""''"'S  "'  *e  door  of 
'eristic  Vo^:^,f^::JZ^!::-  and  eharac- 
«ciousne8s,  a  tender    h.lf  ,7  "^^"^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^ts  uncon- 
.-lied  in  Bode^L\  t»  X^rrr"  ^^  ■>'■» 
pnse  to  And  how  fond  he  waa  otHmZ     T",  '"' 
of  the  moment  was  tn  inmr,  „«■  i  .^"'"'•y-      His  desire 
Hillbury  and  a"  re  C  "rrairT  """  "P"" 
-bill,  all  right  about  thc^h„  ,4o    "f  .''  ""  '"^ 
everythhig;  I  cannot  explair  1 ,  "»'"  "'^'" 

in  me.  old  fellow,  as  I  wi'^  ^l     ~tr"^  /"? 
ed  queer."  ^  "      ^°" "  thinga  look- 

"  Hullo,  berp  i.q  nfHh,,-.,.  .„  , 
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Mr.  Newbold,  and  turned  his  horse's  head  sharply  to- 
wards the  sidewalk.  Hillbury's  eyes  kindled  at  sight  of 
Bodewin's  face,  and  then  grew  stern. 

"  How  are  you,  old  man?"  said  Bodewin,  reaching  a 
hand  to  him  from  his  saddle.  "  You  don't  look  as  if  you 
had  mourned  for  me  much." 

Hillbury's  hands  were  in  the  side  pockets  of  his  coat; 
he  kept  them  there,  regarding  Bodewin  calmly.  Hill- 
bury's habit  of  repression  deceived  paople  as  to  his  emo- 
tional capacity.  At  the  moment  he  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed, but  no  trace  of  his  inward  struggle  betraved 
itself.  ,  .  t^s,  .> 

"  I  have  mourned  an  old  friend  lately,"  he  said,  with 
a  sad  dignity  of  manner  that  sobered  Bodewin  at'  once. 
'  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  him  ?" 

"  Is  he  a  friend  of  mine  ?"  asked  Bodewin,  speaking 
bewilderedly  the  first  words  that  came. 

"  He  should  be— his  name  is  John  Bodewin.  I  thought 
I  saw  him  a  week  ago  amusing  himself  in  an  idytlic 
fashion  in  a  cabin  in  the  Lake  woods ;  but  as  he  once 
assured  me  there  was  no  such  cabin,  I  must  have  been 
mistaken." 

Bodewin  returned  Hillbury's  look  steadily.    •'  Were ' 
you  looking  for  John  Bodewin  when  you  saw  him  as  vou 
say?"  ^ 

"  I  was." 

"Why  did  you  go  if/iere  to  look  for  him?  To  find  out 
if  he  was  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel  ?  I'll  tell  you  where  you 
vere  mistaken,  Hillbury— in  calling  a  man  you  did  not 
trust,  your  friend.  When  you  be^in  to  suspect  your 
friends,  you  will  not  lack  trifles  to  confirm  your  aos- 
picions." 
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W3  friend.    His  dirk  «v.^r  ^T^"^  "'"=«  ■"<"«  at 
tenderness,  tho^.htoZ    ^  '"*"  ""  '^'»™'»g 

hot,  shame  Wru^Lfre  ThT  ?™  ™"""=  '''*  « 
It  was  so  une™-,o!Xv  :«  .f  n"""'^^™'^- 
nnderstaadin«s^betw«n  f  i^^'  '''  ''«""'«red.  Mis- 
things,  espeei! ,,  tl:  ,h^tv  r  ""'  ^'™^'  ■>»?«>-» 
of  reasonin..  even  mZ  n  J  ^'^  "'™'  ^'^  "'P^We 
to  come  to  an  Ixoir?' '        u"'  "^  '^^""=-     B"t  how 

thatnone  is  neeS?  We"tt^^''  ^"^  ''"°"™-'' 
that  has  no  fonndation  Ztll  ^°~"''  friendship 
i»g  for.  He  had  th^h  T  "  ""'  "<"*"  ">«  «»trea^ 
not  give,  hnt  ittft'eS  ^rttfit^  ^  """'^ 
Bodewiu  tried  to  nhi^no.  i,  ^^^^  ®^^^^n-     So 

Josephine.  ^""^"^t  out  of  his  meeting  with 
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A  STAR  IS   HIDDEN. 

'y  HE  low  black  aperture  of  a  tunnel  lacing  the  valley 
aiid  the  sunset  gave  entrance  to  the  underground 
territory  of  the  Eagle  Bird,     Work  was  still  going  on 
in  that  portion  of  the  mine  not  under  dispute.     All 
night  and  all  day,  at  recurrent  intervals,  the  figure  of  a 
miner  appeared  at  the  tunnel's  mouth,  pushing  a  loaded 
car  along  the  tramway  to  the  dump.     He  came  out  at 
high    noon,  when  the  sky    glowed    incandescent   be- 
hind  the  blackened  boles  of  the  pine-trees,  or  when 
the  shadow  of  the  range  lay  half  way  across  the  valley, 
or  when  the  shadow  had  climbed  the  darkly  wooded 
slopes  opposite,  and  above  it  the  loftiest  peaks  were 
entering  solemnly  into  the  glory  of  the  sun's  down- 
sinking.     The  miner  was  still  coming  and  going,  the 
roil  of  the  car  on  the  iron  track  was  still  heard,  when 
the  stars  twinkled  sharply  in     he  long  strips  of  sky 
between  the  pine  trunks,  and  darkness,  that  all  day 
lurked  within  the  tunnel,  stalked  forth  and  possessed 
the  land.     The  roll  of  the  wheels,  the  clank  of  the  bolt 
as  the  car  reared  on  its  axle,  and  the  dull  crash  of  the 
avalanche  of  earth  and    stones  that  followed,  were 
sounds  that  could  be  heard  a  long  way  off  in  the  still- 
ness of  tile  wood. 
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them  first  about  suit  1 1  ''""T''-  ^''^  ''*-'' 
the  trail  from  the  lITs  She  hT""'''''  "-^  """^  "^^ 
"■ound.  Once  only  she  had  ,t  /™'  ""'  '""S '^"y 
ranch  at  the  foo    of  Vh  '"'''''  '°  "•"''  ^t  'he  little 

ousto„er3     Cb    was„nr  °™'  '"  "'^^  ^^'"""8 

stopped  to  ask  the  ^and  Z"""''.  '"^  ""^  ™-^'y 
Eagle  Bird  mine,  vvhe«  shetluh"  °'  """  '"  *^ 
brother  employed  as  al^„  I  '  "'°'"""'  'l^**  ■"«'  » 
tired,  and  mistak  nTtt        "'    ^''""  ">'''  ^he  looked 

Of  Physicalsuff:  'f  t  Xf"  "VT  '"^^  f°^  *^' 
'^t  awhile,  and  pressed  1?!  T'^  ^""^  '°  ^"  "•<> 
Babe  grate  uUy  aocem!!)  ,  ""^  '"  "**  ""''  ^rink. 
-nted%op;tTnherCcke/  "  ''°°'  """^  ""^  con- 
oould  not  Le  ht'el'  to  t'  'xh:  "'  '"^^  "'''"''  "■« 
and  fixed  thon<.h  not  „J      ,,,       ™™™  '  questions, 

her,  and  shor^'n  dtr™tr"'^h    'T""'  '~"'"''' 
within  sisht  and,so„nd  „f  !k  °  '''^  ''""^  «t  last 

that  she  Id  T.X'^i72:\:r  f ," '"  '^'^ 

wood.     She  lay  down  unon  th.  .     ''''''"'  "'  '>>« 

less  conspicuous     slowW^K,^^'""'  '"  ■"'''^<'  ''^^^'f 
.™u„d  upward    to     :-\'rt:;?^'H™'"'""'  '"^ 
'howed  in  the  deepening  b  ue  Ther      *  ''"'''   '''"' 
the  sky,  but  this  one  only  bI  Ik      """'  '"*'"''  '" 
head  low  on  her  arm  Z.  ..a         "^  *'' '"  """>  h^^ 

-.    Presen.;rl^  a^u!  trthTf  ^""^- 
—other  light,  apneared   ,„      ■  j  "  "P  ""ion 

«mong  the'darkT -Mrt'"  "^""^  »  -»-<•  about 

The  moon  waa  an  hou'r  or  mo:«  high.    Babe  started 
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up,  aware  that  she  must  have  fallen  asleep  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  where  she  lay.  She  returned  to  the  trail  by 
which  she  had  came,  and  followed  it  past  the  tunnel 
and  up  the  steep  and  dusty  path  to  the  high -stooped 
houses  built  against  the  hill,  which  she  had  decided 
must  be  the  dwelling  of  the  superintendent.  Here 
Mr.  Newbold's  daughter  would  be  lodged,  if  she  were 
living  at  the  mine.  Babe  made  no  inquiries  to  assure 
herself  of  the  fact.  One  or  two  men  (seated  on  the 
steps  of  the  miner's  boarding  house)  looked  at  her 
curiously  as  she  passed,  but  she  was  questioned  by  no 
one.  < 

An  irregular  pile  of  lumber  was  stacked  close  to  the 
side  of  the  superintf  ,^\-nt's  house  ;  deep  shadow  filled, 
the  space  between,  H;  ha  crept  in  over  the  boards,  and 
climbed  to  a  placo  -v  ior«  she  could  look  into  a  bright,, 
uncurtained  window  of  the  parlor.  The  room  was 
empty.  A  lamp  burned  on  the  centre-table  and  chairs 
were  pushed  out  of  their  places.  From  the  sound  of 
voices  talking.  Babe  concluded  that  the  recent  occu- 
pants of  the  room  were  now  assembled  on  the  piazza 
outside.  She  rose  up  cautiously  and  was  groping  her 
way  forward  for  a  better  view,  stepping  lightly  along 
the  tiers  of  boards,  when  Bodewin  and  Josephine  came 
to  the  end  of  the  porch  and  leaned  side  by  side  on  the 
railings  above  her.  The  moon  shone  full  in  their  faces. 
Both  were  gazing  upwards,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  one 
spot  in  the  heavens. 

Babe  looked  up  at  the  same  place  in  the  sky,  but  saw 
nothing  more  than  the  moon,  nearly  half  full,  and  close 
to  her  shadowed  side  a  small,  bright  star.      It  was  this 
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Pen-optiWy  bstwMn  ,>       1  .1  "J'Stonoe  lessened  fm. 

goli),  sapphire,  as  if  it  JT     J  ""'^  ""«''■ '«'. 

K?l.t  of  heavenly  bZTst        '','™'  ^""'din,?  in  the 
'««'Iy  far  away  from  her      ?'"!'"  '''""'■  ■""''^  '>°P- 

«"enti„„  fi»e/„po:,'::;"„™;  vLrr  t'T  ^■^'^ 

existence.    At  i5rst  ,b„  m      T  '°  '"=''  '""d  no 

^ome  silent  vol  t  ,ethl  b7f  ,'  '"?  '"'«'"  "''  "-S 
speaking.  i„  a  ele:;,  fv^'  ™L  ""  ^'^  '"'"  ■'»^^P'>'- 

■o^'ierrtr:^^;:-^^^^^^^^ 

name,  do  you  know  i"'  ""^  *y-    Has  it  a 

'•lnta~s"''T^"T'"''°^*""«P'ied. 

-eied:;i;abif:r::,s^^^^ 

Antares  l^Kow  imposing.  Tl      .  peculation  of 

fa«cy,.-\:::td:i!!!t:e;r'^r°^'''^^^^^^^ 

added  sadly.    His  heart  swelW  w  th  7  ^'""^f  ""^ 
unspoken.      JoseDhin.>=       i,  !     7       '^°  P™  "'  '"TO 

nearly  touchinZir    !  hi t':!  t -'"^'^'^     "«' 
draw  her  to  him  it  mi^ht  L  u     -P"'  "  "'"  ^"'^ 

--    Ye,,  and  it  mi"hfr  in  hTf  m'  t"  "™  '"' 
speak  to  her  at  l«.f      T!  ?  '    ^''>'  ='>»''"  he  not 

death?    Tho;e     ',      ,  "''^  "'™^' ^°-- ''^  <» 

notworsh^r;    IL?    v  k""  "'"'''  "^"^  '"at  did 

P  ner.  And  for  h„  better  part-who  had  ever 
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appealed  to  that  as  she  had  done  ?  Had  she  not  found 
him  in  a  slough  of  moral  doubt  and  sophistry,  and 
shown  him  his  duty,  without  question  of  her  right,  as 
if  she  knew  instinctively  that  she  was  born  to  be  his 
soul's  mistress,  and  the  light  of  his  dull,  pnrposeless 
life  ?  He  was  trembling  with  the  intoxicating  risk  of 
speech.  Josephine's  eyes  were  still  upon  the  star  ;  her 
hand  rested  on  the  rail.  The  impulse  to  cover  it  with 
his  own  was  so  strong  that  for  an  instant  he  fancied  he 
must  have  done  so  involuntarily,  ibr  suddenly  she 
stepped  back  and  dropped  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  gone  !"  she  said.  "  Did  you  see  how  at  the 
last  it  seemed  to  leap  out  of  sight  ?  I  am  so  <dad  to 
have  seen  it — but  now  let  us  go  in.'' 

"  Oh,  no— not  now— stay  until  we  see  it  again  on  the 
other  side."  And  silent  he  resolved  that  before  he 
saw  the  star  again  he  would  know  his  fate. 

"  It  will  not  seem  like  the  same  star  when  we  see  it 
again,"  said  Josephine,  "  and  if  did  it  would  only  be 
an  anti-climax — like  Juliet  coming  before  tbe  curtain 
after  the  death  scene. 

Her  ligl.'t,  cool  words,  confused  Bodewiu  and  gave  his 
passion  a  moment's  check.  Josephine  was  leaning  on 
her  crossed  arms  gazing  down  into  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  pile  of  boards.  Some  object  moving  there  attracted 
her  attention.  She  had  seen  a  head  emerge,  as  it  were, 
from  that  well  of  darkness— a  head  framed  in  moon- 
light, the  shadowed  face  invisible.  The  lair  head  of  a 
young  woman  who  crouched  among  the  boards  and 
looked  upwards  in  a  hxed  agony  of  attention.  At  the 
instant  Josephine's  eyes  rested  on  it,  the  head  disap- 
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shadow  which  ha,!  oovere,!  R^  ""'"<:  higher,  and  the 
■eft  he..  eowen„g  for  „"  "  ,"  ,!  Tf  ^™^'  »^ 
^^d.mll,-  that,  absorbed  iri;!   „„f  '"''™  "^>'  ™ 

■>»t  been  aware  of  its  ';  reat      S  J  ^''^™'°''' ''"^  ''="' 
with  the  precipitous  b  nkb  hi„d  h  JT/^'"'^  '"'P^'- 
""  one  side,  and  bricht  ,n„      •  f '^''""Pof  *"""* 
only  way  of  escape     ffh'I^^^.  "  r'"^"""    '- 
of  the  grourfd  would  h  de  hei      =1  "■""  ""= '"? 

and  with  her  shawl  Jm.^VtZ^f  '''"T' 
out  into  the  ll.rht  *'"'^  ^^^e,  walked 

.no^etttforf'hr  C:  ^' f'  '''<''  "^ '''""'.  ^^ 
somethins  with  „  him  W.;i  ^'?  '"^  "'<"'"'''^'  ''« 
Babe  unbapplLd  ",  ''"'  ">»' this  was  Babe,- 

perhap,  thl'^h  .e  ser^rrr"*? *^'-  "»"""''-■ 
the  height,  the"  movement  Vas  Bab',  '"f^  """  ''S'^- 
into  the  light.  "'"' '  "^  'he  walked  out 

c-'e  me  atL'ett!!-"'''^  "''•'  "'^"'•"  "^  -«•■■  "- 

ceiitn^i^l?:;:,-'- '''-  --  no  .-„»  for 

across  the  moont    p^^tttTb  "7  '"^  "^^'  »"^ 

hid  him  from  her  si<.?t     sh^      „   .'  '^"^  "'  'he  hill 

si„ht.    She  walked  up  and  down  the 
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pizza  alone,  once  or  twice.     She  stood  and  listened. 
The  dead  woods  are  still.    There  were  no  insect  voices 
calling.     It  seemed  as  if  she  could  almost  hear  Bode- 
win's retreating  footsteps  pounding  along  down  the  trail. 
The  rumble   of  a  car  running  out   from   the  tunnel 
drowned  the  fainter  sounds.    The  iron  rails  resounded 
as  the  car  traveled  swiftly  down  the  track. — Was  that 
a  man's  voice  calling  in  the  woods  ?    Now  came  the 
crash  of  the  car-load  over  the  dump.     Why  did  they 
stay  so  long  at  the  dump-station !     She  waited  and 
listened  mechanically  for  the  roll  of  the  returning  of  the 
car-wheels.  ' 

Why  did  Bodewin  remain  eo  long  away — and  why, 
in  the  meantime,  was  that  car  still  waiting  at  the 
dump-station !  She  shivered  and  went  into  the 
house.  f 

Bodewin  had  caught  sight  of  the  figure  he  was  in 
chase  of,  as  it  passed  the  light  at  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nel. She  was  running  wildly  ;  the  shawl  had  dropped 
from  her  head,  and  be  saw  that  it  was  Babe.     Should 
he  let  her  go  ?  He  hesitated  ;  then  his  heart  smote  him 
for  the  desolate  young  figure  flying  to  the  woods  for 
shelter  like  a  hunted  creature.     What  man  has  not  a 
tenderness  for  the  woman  he  suspects  of  a  hopeless 
attachment  to  himself — and  Babe  must  be  iu  trouble. 
Perhaps  she  had  come  with  an  intention  of  asking  his 
help,  and   seeing  him   so  preoccupied  with    another 
woman,  had  in  her  mad,  foolish  pride  flung  herselt  away 
from  him  into  the  night  and  the  forest.  She  should  not 
go  in  that  way.    He  had  hesitated  but  an  instant,  and 
now  followed  with  greater  speed,— down  the  steep,  dim 
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««»  "P  and  on  all   f         "t    ^"''  *^  '«"' but 
^'o.e  upon  her   haf  'l   .t  "T"  '''»"'•    ^e  was 
f"ed  and  looted  fce^f'  h"  '^  "'"'''  ""»  ^"« 
.         with  a  gesture  of  hL!  "?•  "'°*'°"^''  ^'"^  ^ack 

denly,  she  flew  aJoni  tL      '  T'  "'"'°-  ''°'"'""«  ^-d" 
ofthedump.     It  "f '^''T''."^"  a««>3s  the  foot 

hand,.  Bodewinhra'dar''  "m'^  "»»"  a  man's  two 
«ake!Acari.con,i„;r''-         """^  "**'  '"  ^""'^ 

above.  ThominefwasUl/Sllf  '°  '"«  "- 
"oise  of  its  wheels    droCned   td       '  "'''"■'<' "« 
started  after  Babe  bv  tblT       ^"""""'"'^  "ties.    He 
'aken,  but  at  that  momentT  '"'^"^'""^  I""''  ^^^  bad 
audtheavalanoh  lT^,^""-«-<l  ™  *'«  Pivot. 
oI?ng  to  the  slope  oTTZ  /      T"*^'  '"""^  <"  «artb 
o«  rock  leaped  tnd  pelwd  »  hT  ".'  ''""^^  "'i  P'««^ 
Tbey  feu  af.  abou   Bod^tin  h,'"^'  "''"''  '""  ''^^■ 
of  being  hurt.  He  slid  off  ?h.     ,    "^  ""'  "'""'^'"'^ 
".edebrisbelowheclldK    ■*'''""'  '^'""'  ^-^ong 
He  foun<lher  ll^  rsto  hat T''  "T""""  '"'  ^'^^■ 
Pathbythesto-neCtstru'k  b^"  'u"'"  ''"■»  "'« 
spoke  to  her  as  he  raised  rt'-'"  ""'  """^^^     He 
she  knew  him   Sh.T    .  ,    '"  '"''  "'"^  »<i  asked  if 
"  Is  therHnnh  r;"  w  T,  "  ■»°«»'"ber  hea 

Do.  t  say  that,  B,be.Whe«.^  yon,  hurt  r 
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"  It  don't  ruatter,"  she  panted.  "  The  hurt  don't  mat- 
ter. Come  closer."  She  put  up  her  hand  to  his  face.  He 
bent  lower  to  hear  her  difficult  sentences.     "  Say  you 
won't  tell  who  1  am  !"  she  whispered.  "  Let  it  be  like  I 
was  a  stranger  to  you.  If  Dad  finds  me  out— he'll  'low 
I  was  follerin'  after  you.  I  never  went  back  tliat  night 
—I  come  on  alone  through  the  woods— but  I  never 
meant  to  give  you  trouble.  I  'lowed  fo  see  her  jest  once. 
—Kow  I'm  done.  This  is  the  best  way  out  of  it— Only 
say  you'll  be  like  you  an'  me  was  strangers  !— Strang- 
ers !"  she  repeated,  and  her  voice  broke  from  its  hoarse 
whisper  into  a  cry.       i 

Bodewin  shuddered.  "  Don't  ask  me  that.  Babe,  for 
God's  sake  !  That  would  be  impossible.  You  don't  see 
how  useless  it  would  ho  ^  l^ut,  child,  you  are  not  goincr 
to  die."  He  spoke  wildly,  with  the  horror  upon  him 
that  she  was  dying  already,  and  help  so  near.  She  did 
not  speak.  Her  eyes  were  losing  their  expression— her 
breast  heaved  strangely,  and  one  hand  that  lay  on  the 
ground  moved  like  a  wounded  bird  strucgling  in  the 

leaves.  Bodewin  knew  that  be  would  give  the  promise. 

The  cold  sweat  pricked  out  upon  his  forehead  as  he 

stooped  his  lips  close  to  Babe's  ear. 

"  We  will  be  strangers.  Babe.  No  one  shall  ever  hear 

of  you  from  me— not  if  it  costs  me  my  good  name  "  he 

groaned  to  himself. 

Still  she  did  not  speak.— Still  the  fluttering  hand  and 

the  long,  struggling  respirations.— He  clasped  her  hand. 

"  Babe,  do  you  hear  me  ?"  The  hand  closed  upon  his 

and  tightened  with  the  hold  of  death  upon  life. 
The  miners  off  duty  for  the  night  who  were  lounging 
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about  the  boa,di„g-ho„,e  steps,  heard  Bodewiu's  crv- 

o  the  car  fhey  discussed  the  sound  tov  a  momeut  and 
^«n  hu„.ed  down  into  the  woods  in  the  dire  Z  ftl 
wh,  h  ,t  came.  It  was  a  lifeless  burden  they  canLd  p 
the  hill.  Bodewin  wall;ed  behind  it  winin..  Z  Tu  , 
from  his  cheek  where  a  stone  had'c72  ^1  ? 

tt'::;!  t'^vr  °"'™"  ^'^<^ 

and  saw  Antares  shmnig,  a  point  of  light,  close  to  th^ 
moon  »  bnght  side.  Bodewin  did  not  ye!  klrt  hi^f 

Two  hours  afterwards  Mr.  Newhold  sat  on  the  piajl' 
w.th  a  cgar  which  he  was  trying  to  s,noke  be  ve^ 
fingers.  Josephine  walked  softly  up  and  down  •  f,.! 
tune  to  time  she  looked  at  Bodewin  as  he  T  '     T 
ateps,  his  head  between  his  hands  ToirhTd  s;"ol  en' 

Je'hraw:/;-  ""*  '   -^^  --her-before  they 

-llilrptet'you'ii'-^-^'^-^  '"'^  ^<-^^^y 

Jol'^ht."'"  *'"'  ''  "^  ^"^  ™'-'^  P-."  -c. 

"  There  have  been  women  enouoh,  Lord  know,     ti 
.coin  was  full  of  then,  till  the  doc'o'r'llXni'IS 

Mr.  Newbold's    temper  always  sufiered  when   his 

jected  to  an  unusual  shock.    The  affair  besides  w.«  , 
most  unfortunate  one  for  the  mSiio.  The  Ea^e  b' 'd  wa 
notorious  enough  already,  in  all  unprofitable  ways 
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W 11    hey  take  her  clown  to  the  camp  to-„iaht 
Bodewm  ?"  he  asked,  raising  his  voice  a  litL  th^tk 

might  penetrate  Bodewin's  abstracted  mood 
"  Yes,"  said  Bodewin,  without  lookincr  up 
"  Hmo  will  they  take  her,  do  you- know  V' 
Ihe  undertaker's  wagon.  I  suppose  " 

hwl^^i,  ^^'^  ^"l'^^^^^'  laying  her  hands  softly  upon 
his  shoulders  as  she  stood  behind  him.  "  why  do  you 
let  then,  take  her  away?  Why  not  let  her  friends  Zl 
her  here,  among  friends  ?"  ' 

••^  What  are  you  talking  about,  Josephine  f 
I  am  asking  you  npt  to  lei  that  young  girl  be  taken 
Jown  to  the  camp,  for  everybody  to  look M    Sh  Ta! 
laid  here  at  our  door ;  let  us  take  care  of  her  " 

<loo,  ?  What  ha/e  we  do  with  it,  except  to  regret  it  as 
a  most  shockmg  and  un„ecessa,y  lidentl  I  dou't 
myself  understand  yet  how  it  happened."  Mr,  Xewbold 
cas  an  .rriUted  glance  towards  the  motion!  esLue 
on  the  steps,  ■•  Besides,"  he  continued,  jerkin.  1,  sSr 

Identified,  No  one  knows  what  sort  ofa  story  she  mav 
have  attached  to  her.   It  looks  very  peculiar,'to  ^The 

Bodewin  went  down  the  steps  and  walked  away  to 
wards  he  stables.  He  had  got  his  old  horse  bacT:^°n 

k    hIIT  T  ^u-  ""'P  '"■"'"  '^""y  Keesner's  bul 
let  He  went  out  to  him,  as  to  the  only  creature  who 

comrade  who  asked  no  questions,  who  had  never  doubted 
or  disowned  h,s  friend.  He  felt  for  the  bony  white  note 
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with  sedate  whinnying,  backing  about  in  "ir  tal     " 
.howh..eadine.f„ranig.t.rideithia„.aste;Cea 

■•  P^rSr""  ""  "r"  '''^  ^''^'"g  ">  her  father- 

you  !    ifMrT""'"  '"r*"  "' '"«  """^^  I  tow' 
you  ot,  that  Mr.  Craig  saw  when  he  was  lost     n„,i  fi,. 

"ter t^  Tt  ''-' '  ''  '""^  ^^'  ^^^^^^ 
^^^Eemarkably  beautiful,  I  should  say,  for  that  class 

''  She  may  not  belong  to  this  place." 
lapa,  I  think  I  must  see  her.     She  micrht  hp  i\.. 
same  one,  you  know."  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

"  I  should  think  Craicr  would  ha  fi,^  1     .   •  j 
that.   He  wiU  see  her  to-lt^w^  H  w   t^tS  t 

tTy'lV^'rV^'  ''^"''  '-■''  youwkntt,- 
only  don  t  ask  me  to  go  with  you  " 

I  J' ^7  °"«  ^itl^  her  ?"  asked  Josephine. 

They  hat;'  r'".r"'  ""^  ""^^^"»  -  ^^-  -ffi-. 
B/Geor^  !f  T  V  ?'"'  ^^^^-Keed's  bedroom. 
i5y  l^eorge,  if  I  were  Eeed,  I  shouldn't  hair  like  it " 

kn^'d  "wT  T""  ^^  ^'^  '^°^«^  ^'^-ffi-  and 
she  Pnt.    ^      T  ^^'^^  "^'^  ^^^^""  ^«««ed  talkinc.  as 

mXTur  tel'  tr  ''''  ^"'  ^f  ^^-^  ^^«  ^^^- 
mine.  '         ^''^^^'  ^"^  ^"^ineer  of  the 

."  I  came  to  see  the  young  girl  who  was  killp^i » 
intention,  now  she  was  about  to  carry  it  out. 
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The  body  i.,  in  here,  Miss  Newbold.-please  excusB 
the  looks  of  the  room,"  Mr.  Heed  said  polite^  The 
opened  the  door.    He  was  about  to  follow  her  h,'  wh  ^ 

go;!':w '  """'^' """ '"'  ''^'" '» "^  '^"^ 

wmte      he  walls  were  merely  wooden  partitions  cov 
ered  wrth  hangings  of  a  dark-red  calico     Hdfof  the 
room  was  occupied  by  the  bed.    A  lamp  on  the  iloor 
teh.„d  rt  threw  its  shadow  hugely  over  the  wall  and    p 
on  the  eeihng  above.     In  this  shadow  Josephine  saw  a 

JLlie  dust  of  the  pass  and  the  soot  of  the  burnt  forest 
were  on  her  garments,     Her  travel-worn  shoes  we^on 
her  feet     As  to  her  beauty  there  was  no  doubt      She 
lay  on  her  back  at  her  fair  length,  her  face  turned  a 
ttle  aside  shown>g  the  curve  beneath  the  chin  and  the 
s  raighteued  Ime  of  neck  behind  the  ear.     The  shldow 
of  long  lashes  hid  the  sightless  parting  of  the  lids   HeT 
long  braids  of  hair,  golden,  with  a  silver  light  o.fk 
were  brought  forward  ,«c.«s  her  flattened  Ih  uUe  s 
fol lowmg  the  curve  of  her  breasts  aud  slipping  out  S 

wtal  teter  "'T  '"■"  ^^"^'^  ^'»P"=i '"P^-  There 

Thef  death  rl        T     ""«  P"''"'  "'  ^"'^'^  P-™»'i'y 
hJr  ^f^"^        '^  P"'"''^'^  'J''"g  i"  ^tete  could  not 
hav    mutely  commanded  more  respect  than  this  victo 
of  1  l-coaduions  at  the  climax  of  her  life's  defeat 
It  was  in,possibIe  not  to  feel  that  some  remnant  of 

ZZZr  ™"'  ""="  '""  '°  ^'"^^  "■"»  "•«      fu- 
sion of  a  stranger's  pity.    It  gave  Josephine  an  almost 

hysteuc.1  sensation  to  think  of  the  crowds  that  to  mor- 
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an  I  stare  at  its  beauty,  and  wonder  nt  its  history   Son.e^ 
".hat  was  not  love  nor  pity.  „,„y  .  h,,,,,  ..X 

oamei,  diew  the  hv.ng  "irl  close  to  the  deail.     She  laid 
her  arms  on  each  side  of  her,  on  the  bed,  her  heart  b. 

on  the  white,  half-averted  face.     She  uttered  no  sound 

inotto' f,h?  ''"''  '?"'  °'"™'^  °f  *"  °««'^  door,  look- 

hZaL  St  'T''  ™"""S  ">™'-J'  'he  house 

dm™  "'=. ''*'''«^'  -^'W»g  unsteadily,  with  his  head 
down  H,s  unconscious  figure  seemed  to  bring  upon  her 
aJl  at  once,  a  sense  of  all  the  unknown  human  inir; 

•it»ut;iiiiess  to  the  summer  ninht      qs  ,  u      ^  •  . 

WretCter'"*''"''-'''"'''^-    H^ 

in  thfe  worU  th'/.'  •"'  '"'■     "  ^""-^  '^  -  ■"->■  '-"We 
m  inis  world  that  is  worse  than  death. 

us  to.n™h""'l'h!f  ""  "  ""^'^  ""'  '""'""^  ="»  ""-"'l 
,.  XT   °  "*  ''*«*"  '»  sob  again. 

■oipicsslj,     God  bless  you  r    He  lifted,  her 
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hand  and  kissed  it.    The  action  startled  her  into  still- 
"Will  you  look  at  me?"  he  asked,  still  holding  her 

t/tS;;:'-  ■'^•-^°— ^ft-r-het„„redt 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  trembling. 

hJ?^  ^  \''f  ^'^'  "" '"'""  ^°"  ^^"^'^  believe  in    if  his 
best^ir^end  deserted  him.^if  he  were  hunted  fo;  Lt 

"  Yes,"  said  Josephine  again 

he^w'^tn!'""'  ""''  "''™  ''"■^-     "  «"''  "-  y™.- 
He  walked  beside  her  in  silence  to  the  steos  of  ,1,. 
porch  then  he  looked  good-night  or  good-bXithou 
jatang  and  left  her.  She  saw  him  go"  back'    tte  d " 
ome  office  and  sU  down  on  the  low  step,  in  the  moo" 

"He  does  not  know  her."  she  said  to  herself;  "yet 
.f  he  looks  so  when  I  am  dead.  I  shall  be  satisfie  .»  ^  ^    ' 

She  went  to  her  room  and  lay  upon  her  bed  in  the 
whtte  soft  dress  she  had  puo  „n  that  evening  because  it 
was  one  of  the  d..sses  she  had  always  been  hap;™ 

e^bletrh?f'  ^T  "°""    ''"  '^^  '""•'•  '»  »- 
etableto  light  her  lamp  and  undress  herself-  but  at 

twelve  o'clock  the  rattle  of  a  wagon  comin.  np  'the  hiU 
roused  her.    It  stopped  before  the  office  "door     Jose 

still  burning.  °     '    ^^'""^  ^^^  ^^mp 
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She  heard  sounds  below  her  window.     Voices  and 
footsteps  of  men.  the  grating  of  a  heavy  box  pushed  ove 
th^  floor  of  the  wagon,  the  click  of  the  spdng  as  the 
'^'^^«^r^  sJ^'it-    The  wagon  drove  away 

edfttrif  "t1  ''^^u'  ''  ''^''  '^^  ^^"'  -d  --tch. 
the  camp       '  '  '^"  ^'"^'  ^"^'^'  "^^^"^^^  ^'^-^  '^ 


CHAPTEK  XXI. 

A   MEETING  IN  THE   WOOD. 

PEOWDS  came  and  went  the  next  day  and  looked  at 
f  Z^^^'V^'^^.  ^^  •^^^  «Poke  her  name.  No  one  came 
from  the  cabin  in  the  wood.  Mr.  Craig  had  .on^  0 
Benver  by  the  stage  at  four  o'clock,  before  the^  L 
Bird  tragedy  was  generally  known  in  the  camp  The°rl 
WBre  two  men  who  recognized  her.  but  each,  for  his  own 
reasons  kept  the  knowledge  to  himself.     One  was  Har" 

frrrh;      f  "r'  ^'"^  """^"«  'y  P^-^e  team 
^om  the  rui  road  terminus ;  the  other  was  HUlbury 

Newbdd  '"'"''"'  °'  ''^  ^^^^^^"^  ^--  Mr! 

"  And  Bodewin  says  he   does  not  know  her,"    he 
mused  g  oomily,  when  the  story  was  finished. 

He  does  not  say  much  of  anything,"  Mr.  Newbold 
replied   "  butiti^  ..IJent  that  he  does^iot  know hlr  t 
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"Why  did  he  follow  her?-' 

Bodewin  to-day  T  ^'  ""'^"  '  ^^  "««» 

"No,"  saidHillbiiry. 

it.  "  Hel  al'r.b^lr"^™''  ■''  "°"'*  ™"  '»  "'"^-  -bout 

"r;Lt"-.^ro^ 

^es,  1  saw  Jiis  arrival." 
"  I  suppose  he  has   come  to  look  im   h,o  <  t^^     • 
-en.;  as  Sa™»is  calls  the.,  fo.  I^ll'^S,"'"^    "''"'"' 

de^fZi  °'™  *^'-  ^"^^"^"^  »  »"''«»  look.    He  won- 
ness  or  the  U,„taagamsttl>e  Eagle  Bird.  ' 

saddled  and  rX  aJ:;:;: tzii^'r,  ^  ^- 

wa..^heKrer^LT/hr?::ri:r^: 
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Of  it  he  Stopped  and  looked  and  listened  intently  to 
make  sure  he  was  the  only  traveler  in  that  part. of  the 
forest.  While  he  was  taking  this  precaution,  he  was 
aware  of  a  horse's  tread,  muliied  on  the  sodden  pine- 
needles,  but  approaching  distinctly  from  the  direction  of 
the  pass  Harkins  began  whistling  and  looking  about 
hmi  at  the  trees,  as  if  considering  their  value  as  timber 
Ihe  horseman  proved  to  be  Tony  Keesner,--Tony  more' 
down-looking  and  sullen  than  usual,  wif  fierce  spot  of 
light  lu  each  of  his  narrow  black  eyes  lixed  on  the  dis- 
tance. 

"Tony  is  trailin'  somebody,"  Harkins   commented 
quietly  watching  his  approach. 

Tony  was  in  the  mood  to  resent  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance even  of  a  friend.     He  transferred  the  gleam  in 
his  eyes  from  the  indefinite  distance  to  Harkins's  face 
without  a  change  of  expression. 

"  How  are  you,  Anthony  ?"  said  Harkins,  in  a  soft 
grave  voice.  "  How's  the  cabin,  and  how's  all  the  folks  ?'' 

"  Cabin's  empty,  all  but  Dad,"  Tony  replied. 

"What  have  you  done  with  the  rest  of  the  family  ?" 
Harkiis  asked. 

Tony  appeared  to  swallow  something  hard  in  his 
throat.  It  might  have  been  rag^-it  could  not  have  been 
tears.  "They're  clean  gone  ,  they  lit  out  together  las' 
night.  I  been  huutin'  'em  sence  sun  up ;  I  been  clear 
over  the  pass  to  Fairplay." 

"  You're  oft'  the  scent,  Tony.  You're  all  off.  I'm  iust 
from  camp.  Bodewin's  there,  sloshin'  round  as  cool  as 
iiuicksilver ;  and  Bahc  is  there.  Tony.  I've  got  some  ad- 
vice to  give  you  and  the  old  man,  but  I  want  to  hear 
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from  you  first.  How  diH  ihic  i-i.-     , 

'a'  been  d careTef^"         ">'ng  happen  ?-Yo„  m„3t 

They  rode  on  slowly,  side  hv  «M»  * 
talking  earnestly,  Tony  i„  „  Jk  .!'  f"""^'  ""'  """"> 
pin?  like  hailstones  in  «  e  rata  ^f 'rl''"''"""'''  ''"P- 
they  dismounted  in  fro     of  tL    ?      "' '  *"''^^-    ^« 
them,  each  uttered  in  his  1  '"  """^  '°°^'^  ^^out 

-laofprofani^^rrre"^^^^^^^ 

was  shut;  the  youn™  setterTT'^^'.     '"''"'"^°<«' 

against  the  door  when"  hetlrdf^otr"  ""'  '''^' 

■     voice  from  within  bade  Mm  be 'S'^Pf  ™'^'*- '™'  ■>« 

white  paper  fluttered  from  ft  ^,  ^«™P»f  soiled 

which  rhad  be  nwed:.rwih'  "T  "'  ""  *°'-'  '» 

Harkins  Jerked  oT,  tt  Je    «  »'  ■^"d°;^T'• 
to  Tony,  with  the  question-"  £  tha  tb    t    *'  P^P*^ 
Tony  acknowledged  his  father's  b",      ".""'"'  «*'" 
'Iressed  him  briefly:  as  fdWs       '^""""""g-    I'  ad- 

to  Z°.Ve?„',^.^?  ■'""■'  "■«  •'»•  W»  I »  goen  do„  .„  o.„p 

-Both  men  swore  awain  oo  ,-<;  v 
felt  bound  to  go  thr™"h  Jtl^      T"  ?  ""'"^  °^  *^  =»«" 

"How  did  he  r?     «»'!  '  ""■  """  ^^-n-'tances. 
asked  sharply    ^         Has  he  got  a  horae  ?"      Harkins 

havetttrSo:::rn"^i-t'h«":«'^-''  . 

With  his  „„nsenie^V:^-L7j---n;e  again 
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Harkins  had  eyes  with  a  heavy  fold  oth    M         ™""'- 

Harkms  cursed  him.  ■'  Haven't,  r  „„f  .„     » 
him  ?    Bo  as  I  tell  you,  or  by  !!     ^^  f  ""^' f*"  »"" 

after  the  old  man  and  vou  too     v~   i        "  ""*  ''"*"«' 
talkin'tor        """"y™'""-    you  know  who  you're 

iope:Lt7Lfh:rodr'-''''''-»^.ai. 

Josephine  had  gladly  accepted  tfe  Lit"Ll  1  ."v " 
own  sake,  and  also  beeau.:  she  wisllTto^t  aw  y 
from  the  nnne.    The   light  comedy  of  Mrs    CraK 
manner   her    domestic   confidences  and  fooUsh  S 
house  0  d  jokes  combined  with  her  real  stsuLt  1 
and  tact   were  l^appily  curative  in  their  effect  udo„ 
Josephine's  excited  nerves.    She  found  hersel  lauT 
'wTS  a  'ever  convalescent,  on  sml"  S  ! 
a  reaef  to  talk  about  clothes,  to  put  on  her 
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prettiest  dresses  for  Mrs.  Craig's  benefit,  and  to  experi- 
merit  wit  i  iior  back  hair  at  that  lady's  suggestions, 
bhe  gave  herself  «p  to  be  petted  and  admired,  as  only  a 
woman   can  pet    and    admire    another    woman   who 
represents  to  lier  what   her  own  youth  has  been  or 
might  have   been.     More  than   all  was  it  a  relief  to 
hear  Mrs.  Craig  talk  about  Bodewin  in  a  frank,  com- 
mon-place way  which  took  away  something  of  the  pain- 
tul  mystery  Josephine's   imagination   had  surrounded 
him  with  ever  since  his  return.  Mrs.  Craig  laughed  at  the 
^  ea  of  anything  formidable  connected  with  his  reticence 
about  his  late  adventure.     "  My  dear.  Bodewin  is  just 
like  those  little  land  'turtles,'  we  used  to  call  them 
when  we  were  children.     We  used  to  catch  them  and 
knock  them  on  their  shells  and  call  to  them  to  put  out 
heir  head  ;  and,  of  course,  they  pulled   them   in  as' 
tight  as  they  could  squeeze.     Depend  upon  it,  your 
father  and  my  husband,  begging  their  pardons,  have 
been  knocking  Bodewin  on  the  shell  and  calling  to  him 
10  put  out  his  head.     I  know  just  how  Joe  and  Bode- 
wm  are,  together ,  they  each  bring  out  the  other's  most 
unpleasant  traits.     If  wr  could  have  got  Bodewin  to 
ourselves  when  he  first  returned.  I  am  perfectly  certain 
we  should  know  the  whole  story  by  this  time.     Bode- 
win  isnt  a  man's  man.     I  don't  mean  that  he  ins't  ' 
a    manly    mau.      But    he    was    born   to   be    led   by 
women-into  trouble,  and    out   of  it.      If  only  one 
woman  could  get    him  into    permanent   trouble   by 
marrying  him,  and  so  keep  him   out  of  insane  and 
promisc,u)us  ti'ouble,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  my 
mmd.    Bodewin  isn't  a  bit  of  a  genius  that  I  know  of 
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but  I  always  feel  for  him  that  kind  of  unreasoning 
tenderness  that  geniuses  and  willful,  lovable  children 
always  inspire,— a  predisposition  which  has  no  justice 
in  it.  I  know  that  Bodewin's  wife,  if  he  had  one,  would 
have  ever  so  much  to  forgive;  but  she  would  dote  on  his 
very  faults." 

"Perhaps   if  you    had   ever   tried "  Josephine 

began,  and  stopped,  coloring  suddenly. 

" ^eing  the  wife  of  a  genius?"  laughed  Mrs.  Craig. 

"Oh,  my   dear,"  she  continued,  with   a  sliglitly   ex- 
aggerated gayety,  "  don't  you  know  those  little",  reddish- 
blot.de  men  are  all  geniuses  ?    Born  to  blush  unseen, 
many  of  them,  but  that  is  an  accident  of  fate."     Mrs! 
Craig  was    talking    recklessly,    under  the   unwonted 
excitement  of  having  another  woman  of  surprising  con- 
geniality to  listen  to  her.     She  would  repent  before  she 
slept  of  half  that  she  said  to  Josephine  during  the  day, 
and  then  proceed  to   pile  up  more  food  for  repentance' 
the  ne.xt  day.     Of  two  women  who  are  intimate,  as  a 
rule,   one    talks    a.id   the    other  listens.      Josephine 
listened  and  wondered  a  little,  but  was  greatly  amused 
and  on  the  whole  comforted    and  led  ^away  from  her 
unaccountable  unhappiness. 
%      Mrs.  Craig  was  not  so  occupied  with  talking  to  Jose- 
phine that  she  did  not  see  there  was  a  change  in  her, 
since  the  early  days  of  her  visit  to  the  camp.     She  wa^ 
more  interesting,  more  complicated.     Has  she  had  an 
experience,  her  hostess  speculated  ;  has  she  taken  one 
of  those  sudden  leaps  of  development  girls  of  her  age 
are  subject  to ;  or  is  it  because  she  is  awav  from  honte 
for  the  hrst  time,  in  this  exciting,  consuming  climate, 
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among  conditions  altogether  strange  to  her  ^    Or  is  it 

X'  ''°'"™  """  ™"""  '""'  ""  '"  "^^  ■"  *e 
Mrs.  Craig  was  not  so  easy  in  her  mind  about  Bodewin 

Tr,  I  er  r  Tf  '°n  "    ^"^  ™^-^'  "»»  '-'  ^therto 
n  her  knowledge  of  h.m  been  the  most  sane  and  satisfac- 

ulT"'      I  'r'"""'  ^^  '*'y"«'-y  »  "-  own 
account  to  match  the  general  absurdity  of  things     He 

too.  wh.le  hovering  near  th..,  ..oided  them,  as  ff  und^^ 

The  quarters  of  the  government  survey  were  not  far 
from  the  Craig  cabin.  ,  Mr.  HiUbury  was  obliged  to  P^ 
Its  door  on  h,s  wallcs  to  and  from  the  camp? unless^ 
abandoned  the  ditch-walk  for  the  woods     H    thus 

thes  eps  of  the  porch  in  the  morning,  the  reflection  from 

sh2o7b    r^'"°"  '"  "''''  ^^^'  '»■»'"»-  -d- 

set  her  I  .        f '  "  "'  '™"'»'"'  '"  ''"'  8'"-  of  sun- 
set, her  Imnds  and  arms  bare  lo  the  elbow  .deamin^ 

Jascination.  and  came  across  the  foot-bridge  for  a  few 

Tifrh  ;"-""™"'"°''^'^"  ""'"^  ste'pbei  :he^ 

with  theha  f.protest.ngairofone  who  owes  it  to  himself 
to  restst  a  pleasure  within  reach.    But  he  never  went  to    ■ 

te^ed  h"r xr'  '^t  'r'^'  "^  ■''^  -""o- "'«"  : 

but  ml  ,'  ""''  P'"-"'""-"  '«**-^'«d  invitations 
but  Hillbnry  kept .  his  outward  defences  oeeu™ 
against  all  her  neighborly  assaults,  and  the  more  aublly 
undermining  influence  of  Josephine's  repose.-a  lo  e 
unlike  the  bright  directnpq^  nf  i.ov.  ^  '  "  f  l^^^^ 
coJled  hi.  flrcf  •  '^'''^^^'^^^l  of  her  manner  as  he  re- 
cnJled  his  first  impressions  of  her.     Hillbury  would  not 
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have  permitted  himself  to  use  the  word  in  speaking  of 
a  girl  like  Josephine,  but  it  was  a  repose  charged  with 
passion,  as  electricity  slumbers  in  still,  deeply*"  colored 
evening   skies.     She   talked  little.'    but  there  was  a 
divme  intelligence  in  her  face.     Her  movements  were 
softer,  she  carried  herself  less  unconsciously,  her  very 
hands  had  a  different  expression.     Her  eves  were  less 
widely  opened,  and  even  when  they  rested  upon  in- 
different things  were  full  of  an  anxious  tenderness. 
When  they  rested  upon  Hillbury  he  looked  away,  and 
his  blood  behaved  in  a  manner  which  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  simplest  scientific  inquiry.     Hillbury 
kept  himself  well  under  his  own  supervision,  and  these 
warnings  did  not  escape  his  stern  insight,  but  there 
were  times  when  he  rebelled  against  himself  and  asked 
himself  why  he  had  not  an  equal  right  with  other  men 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself.     Had  he  not  already  made  a 
tool  of  himself  about  a  man ;  why  not  then  about  a 
woman?     The  privilege  of    being   inconsistent    and 
probably  unhappy  was  denied  him  by  no  one  but  him- 
self.     There  were  other  stirrings  and  questionings  in 
HiUbury's  mind  at  this  time.    The  unlaid  gho°st  of 
his  affection  for  Bodewin  daily  and  nightly  troubled 
his    peace.      On   his    way    home    along    the    ditch- 
walk  one    evening,  close   upon  the  eve  of  the  trial 
HiUbury's   mind  being   full    of  that    coming   event! 
he  was  aware  of  a  man  standing  on  the  foot-bridge 
opposite  the  Craig  cabin,  in  an  attit  ude  that  was  pain- 
fully  familiar.     Hillbury  approached  more  closely,  and 
stopped  when  he  had  reached  the  bridge. 

"Bodewin,"  he  said,  "  may  I  have  a" few  words  with 
you  ?" 
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"  Is  that  you,  Hillbury  ?    You  know  me  then  onca 
more.     That  is  kind  of  you." 

Hillbury  was  not  discouraged  by  the  tone  of  Bode- 
r\  .  :.•  "I^^«P°««ible,"he  began,-and  his  fine 
accent  and  dispassionate  manner  at  that  moment  were 
peculiarly  irritating  to  Bodewin's  morbid  sensitiveness, 

that  I  may  have  done  you  some  injustice  in  certain 
unhappy  conclusions  that  have  lately  been  forced  upon 
m^.  There  is  strong  evidence/against  you.  I  have  had 
to  admit  to  myself  that  it  is  very  strong.  But  I  find  I 
have  an  obstinate  sentiment  towards  you,  which  does 
not  rest   on  evidence     It    is    this  sentiment   which 

too  late.  I  should  never  be  too  late  to  acknowledae 
a  wrong  Have  I  wronged  you  Bodewin  ?  You  can 
only  tell  me  if  I  have." 

Hillbury  waited  for  some  sign  from  Bodewin.  None 
came  that  couldj  be  inteii^pted  as  an  answer  to  his 
appeal.  ° 

sider  the  suliermg  you  may  be  causing  those  who  care 

unX'erfdr  ^"""  '''' ''''''  '-'  ^^^  ^---« 

';  You  say  you  have  a  sentiment  still  left  for  me 
Which  does  not  rest  upon  evidence  ?" 

days/'^^""''     ^  ^^""^  ^''°  '"^'"°^  ^'^^^  '^  ^^^  «°«^^ 

"God  prosper  it.  then,  or  else  kill  it  quickly,"  said 

Bodewin  rather  wildly.     "I  have  no  evidence  to  ^ 

you."  ^^   f^^^^ 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  then." 
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"Are  you  my  friend,  did  you  say?" 
"Are  you  an  honest  man?" 

ner  ^T      '^'i'  f '  '''^'^"^'  ^"  ^"«  "^<^^«  "^tural  man- 

e;uL7Cs:"^""^^"^^^^-'^^^^^^^ 

"What  bonds?" 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"  There  are  bonds  our  sins  make  for  «, ;  there  are 
other  bonds  which  come  from  our  duties,  ire  you  " 
bondage  to  your  body  or  your  soul  ?»  ^ 

drums?  wT"",T  '"  '"'""'  y™"-  S'«»"y  <="■">"- 
ZZ  u  ■  ""''  "'"^  ""  ™^"'^'-  themselves,"  said 

Bodemn,  «ith  a  return  of  his  bitter  Hippance. 

the  expiession  of  his  face  in  the  imperfect  li«ht  and 
th  n  we„         „^  ^^^^_  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  I  t  and 

and  Josephine  sat  by  the  fi.x=  and  talked  of  the  coming 

"  You  must  be  sure  to  so  '"  Mrs    rVii-.^  „roo  .     • 
«  I'll  ^         /.      .  "  o*^  •    ^vxis.  i^raig  was  savin"' 

deCed  frol"'^''         ."  is  a  privilege  his  wife  is 

ch7d~„      r.  ^r"''  "''  ''  "'^°  ""^  mother  of  hi. 
Children  ,_and  there  is  Bodewin's  testimony      How 

suddenly  forgetting  her  caution  of  many  days 
Josephine's  sigh  echoed  the  word  as  she  went  to  the 

rkir„ni  irT-r'-  ''■"'  ^™'-  "-pied  iCg 

MewSn  stm  h  '""''""^  P'"'*^  "Shted  windows 

had  llfr  t  i.°™'  ""'  ''"''S^  ™"  ""e.^  Hillbury 

Jhtensified  by  the  knowledge  that  to  him  in  his  calm 

1  '  ' 
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de  iberateness  were  open  all  the  opportunities  he  felt 
obliged  to  deny  himself,  living,  as  he  was,  in  the  shadow 
ot  veDgeance.  His  bonds  were  heavy  upon  him  It 
was  mcreditable  to  him  that  Babe  had  not  been  publicly 
recognized.  It  was  increditable  that  her  father's  or  her 
brother's  bullet  had  so  long  been  delayed.  Bodewin 
knew  the  class  of  men  they  belonged  to.  He  knew  their 
unappeasable  pride  of  vengeance ,  whether  it  would 
take  the  usual  form  of  a  bullet  delivered  at  sight  or  a 
shameful  story  that  would  pursue  him  with  a  more 
deadly  aim,  or  both  bullets  and  scandal,  he  could  only 
conjecture.  In  the  meantime  there  was  the  trial,  with 
Mr.  Craig  as  counsel  ^or  the  Eagle  Bird. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

THE   TRIAL. 

T^HE  case  of  the  Uinta  versus  Eagle  Bird  was  called 
A  m  the  afternoon.  Mr.  New  bold  came  back  to  his 
hotel  to  dinner  that  evening  in  high  good  humor. 
Harkms  had  made  no  fight  at  all,  to  speak  of.  He  had 
rested  his  case  on  the  records  which  Bodewin  was 
ready  to  prove  were  not  the  true  and  original  ones  His 
lawyer  had  talked  through  his  nose  and  put  his  case 
before  the  jury  in  a  slipshod  way,  on  what  he  called  it» 
merits,  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  make  a 
speech.     Thus  said  Mr.  Newbold  to  Josephine,  playina 
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This 


was  not  the 
his 


ions  as  to  this  easy  victor 


way,  surely,  by  whidi  Ha 


won  his  ill-omene.]  reputation" 
Josephine  dressed  hpr^plf  f^        •  . 

foreboding  that  it  Z  to\  o, L  „f  tT  '  "'"'  "  ""'""' 
of  her  life.  Her  tmvelL  dre  t^  T"™'','''  ''^y' 
chosen  to  wear  for  it,  „1„°  '"^^^"'"ch  she  would  have 

i"  the  n:o„„:if   &ri:,t  T'?"  '""" '-«« 

with  a  dark  shimmer  of  f-l .  f"*  ""=  ""'=''  ^»'"' 

had  worn  the  .y^B^^^Zt:  '"""  ""''■"  "'" 
her.  A  little  bo„„et°of  go  d  colored  ,  ?T""=^  '° 
crown  of  her  hea,i  ,„^  ?      ""^"  inclosed  the 

Mack  velvet  3tri,^'  'Ir  'f'  '"""  "'^  »""'  ""h 
getting  ve^  red  r^  thf  h^ks  S  '"'  ?'°-' "'"' 
servant  knocked  with  a  nn  1  f  u  ''"'"S  ">  "''en  a 

her  father  that  hl't;    'j;;  :".!:  IT^  f^ 
■'  Tell  him  I  am  comi„„  ,'„  ^  '"''"^  P"'"--. 

ing  the  note.    '^Oh   "a  ° ',  '  """"'•'■   ^''«'  '"M.  »Pen- 
to  this  ?"  '    ■*"•  P'^"*'  ■•  '=  «■'  »s"er  wanted 

^^  ■;  No  answer.  mi.,s.»  the  man  replied,  closing  the  door 

---he  rrrv:rrrrzte::! 

"  If  Mi33  Newbold  MTould  not  mi„  »  " 

herself  for  other  reasons   tha!  Z      '''"'  ^^  Peculiar  interest  to 

pocket,  she  will  not  fail  to     ttheeour"*''  ""'  '^^  ^^^^"'^ 
^,  """^  court-room  to-day." 

signed. 


8 


Josephine  tore  it  up  with 


4^ 


\' " 


«ypM.4.^i.  - 
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the  ^iium^Stm  oi  liaving  received  an  i   suit,  and  dropped 
the  pieces  i.uo  a  tall  china  jar  that  stood  by  her  toilet 
bureau.     She  took  up  a  fan,  somewhat  too  heavily  per- 
f'uned,   and    began  fanning  herself  absently.     It  was 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  sun  was  already 
hot  in  the  street  outside.     The  windows  of  her  room 
were  open,  the  blinds  darkened,  and  the. noise  of  con- 
tinuous passing  came  in  as  she  had  often  heard  it  at 
Jionie,  when  they  staid  in  town  after  the  summer  heats 
began  ;  only,  instead  of  the  heavy  jar  and  rattle  from 
the  pavements  it  was  the  more  exciting  rush  of  li^ht 
wheels,  and  the  poundipg  of  hoofs  on  a  hard,  resonant 
road.     Perhaps,  she  .said  to  herself  tremulously,  it  would 
be  better  she  should  not  go  into  court  that  day ;  but 
could  she  miss  this  chance,  perhaps  the  hxst  one,  of  seeiu-' 
Bodewin !  *' 

"  What  a  color  you  have  got !"  her  father  said,  look- 
ing at  her  as  if  taking,  for  the  first  time,  a  dispassionate 
view  of  her  appearance. 

"  These  hot  strings  always  make  my  face  flush." 

Josephine  put  up  her  hand  to  the  bow  of  her  bonnet- 
stringj^,  lifting  her  chin  and  letting  her  lashes  fall. 

"  Wiiy  don't  you  wear  something  different?" 

"  This  is  the  only  bonnet  I  have  here." 

"  Wear  a  hat,  then,"  Mr.  Newbold  suggested. 

"  A  bonnet  is  the  proper  thing,  papa.  It  is  more 
conservative." 

"  If  you  want  to  be  conservative,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  stay  at  '  ^me." 

"  I  proTm.  \  V-s.  Craig  I  would  hear  her  husband's 
speech,"  saiQ  .).  -p.dnvi,  blushing  at  her  own  insincerity. 
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"  CraiV'  can't  make  a  sneech  wnrH,  r  .     • 
WU.  h^e  to  ,.H.  h.  a  .oV„f  Ct  ^  r^"  '" '  ^°" 

"  t^'oH-e  on,  then  •  bu7bv  r  '  "'^"^  '""— " 

•  "10  "eft  his  sentenc;  unlaid  exfTT'"    *'^-  ''■="■ 
of  rueful  ad.ni:uti„„  of  hlsUa^gC:'   "^  *"°"'- '^l^ 

defense  would  prove  thl7fh«  ?  ''•"°'' '"''' "'« 

"ine  had  been  sold  to  m  Z^uT  "'  "'™''  "» 
true  and  original  onesjIat^hl^oorofT"  "  •"" 
survey  would  be  produced  in  ZI!  ,     ^  °"""»1 

the  man  who  made  it     w  *"''  '"""'  '»  ''r 

not  prove  the  Sing  rec"Z„"  87^ "  f "  *^^  ^°'""' 
fully  altered,  but  they  col  n'     .^""^  '^'"'  "'"■ 
had  had  an  opportu'^yT;        rit'tV^""'";"- 
»!«.  show  the  plaintifl'to  have  te' the      ,7  """''' 
measure  quite  as  arbitra,y  and  illeTu^^h     u  "  "*  " 
loosely  kept  public  record,     Thlv  .    n       "'"■"'■'"=  "' 
had  caused  a  man,  travlg'^lX  „?,?''-'  "" 
highway,  to  be  seized  and  forcibly  d!t^f  7  "'"  "'"*" 
■'t  Ms  friends,  or  of  communfc    bn  with  I   "'"  °' ''""' 
when  that  man's  liberty  of  acrioi,  T  ,        "•"'  "  ""'« 
the  plaintiff.    Colonel  Harl„°"t  I ■"°°"™°'''''  '" 
opponent's   argument  rose  and    eft  the'""'/"  '" 
returning  with  the  Keesners  f.ther.L        '=°'"-t-room, 
him,  with  a  noise  of  heav^  boo  f  '   "'   '™'  Pr"'""" 
The  elder  Keesne-  w-  i-- - ,  ■     '      '^^"  "^"f  h«  own. 
-  ne.  ^^.•.u,,,^auyv„oognized  by  a  number 


* 
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Of  peop  e  m  the  court-room.  Mr.  Craig  had  aHuded  to 
him  in  his  speech  as  one  of  Harkins's  "  affidavit  men  " 
who  had  conveniently  disappeared  when  the  sale  of  the 
mine  in  his  name  iiad  been  accomplished.  His  reap- 
pearance  was  regarded  as  a  sign  that  Harkius  had 
something  m  reserve  for  which  the  unexpected  feeblen- 
ess  0  his  attack  had  been  but  a  blind,-an  impression 
wluch  made  itself  felt  in  an  agreeable  stir  of  revived 
interest. 

Jim  Keesner's  long,  wolfish  visage  looked  haggard  in 
the  strung  light,  among  faces  which  showed  better  con- 
ditions.  Tony's  face  was  not  generally  known,  but  it 
excited  attention  for  its  sullen,  picturesque  beauty  As 
he  took  his  seat,  his  head  came  between  Josephine  and 
her  view  of  Bodewin,  sitting  at  a  distance,  across  tie 
room.  «he  had  only  ventured  to  look  once  at  Bodewin 
and  had  not  been  able  to  guess  from  the  expression  of 
his  lowered  eyes  and  pale  set  profile  what  his  frame  of 
mmd  might  be. 

The  Keesners  had  entered  the  court-room  with  that 
exaggerated  sense  of  isolation  under  observation  which 
persons  unused  to  a  large  assemblage  of  people  are  apt 
to  have,  appearing  in  one  under  circumstances  moment- 
ous to  themselves.  Tony  kept  his  eyes  down,  under  an 
impi^ession  that  everybody  in  the  room  was  lookin-  at 
him.  When  at  length  he  raised  them,  with  a  forced 
air  of  defiant  indifference,  he  met  Josephine's  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  in  wondering,  startled  recognition. 

The  expression  of  her  face  meant  nothing  to  him 
He  only  felt  its  beauty,  with  a  shock  of  his  savaoe 
blood  as  he  had  felt  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  rocks  ?n 
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"le  bliiiiliiig  suiili«ht  nf  Ani-  ... 
f<"-  making  l,ia  fe^i  th„  Y  ^ '  °''""''    ««  '"«ed  I'er 
hated  B„cfewi„\'r  et  tt    "'  '?"''^"  "'™-    " 
^iJe  on  the  ■«]«  and  t  ledlT"  *'■'"  '"'"  ='■"  "'  ''er 
«-e  .f  exp,.essioa  wh  ot^'f^t  T  "  'f"'^  ^"^ 
womeu  but  could  .,nly  exeiteThl       1''''°'"'  '°  P'"'''^^ 

•fosephiue  wa,  no  1„„™  ,'ir    "'"'"' '"^"• 
conscious  of  l,im.    Since"  it  T     '  "'  "''  Warentljr 
produce  any  other  kind  of  ir„ZT  °"'  "''  ''''  P°"<'''  '» 
i°to  visions  of  how  hrnZh  T  ,T"  """"  ^'"-  '»  ^U 
How  he  n.isht  press  t'foW-ut:;  T'"  i'™'"'  '™«- 
h.s  two  hard  hands  and  see  it  n,!h-        '"'  ''"'''''■'  "'"> 
helpless  tears  to  the  proud  dl"°"  ''""'^ ''«'""  ""h 
*ape  of  her  arms  defl  >  d  t\T';     "'  "°""  ««^  *e 
3he  sat  opening  and  s      tin'  Z  t""'^"'«  '''''■  "» 
shghtly  and  set  his  teeth    L         '"■    "'^  shuddered 
*eirfi™  roundness  irhtc::^""'«  "'"'-"  "-hing 
wat:aSo;r47?,^'7-h.     .■Gent,e,„e„,he 
consider  the  char^cte";  of    ,1  IS""""!?  '"  '°  ''  '» 
h.s  most  characteristic  deed     r!  '"  "'"  "s""  <" 

done  as  to  John  Bodewin  but  .7?  ' ""  """'^' "  ™« '"•' 
the  plaintiff  wished  tem^^-Z     "  ""^  '""»  *hom  the 
Had  he  desired  to  got  hCZll^''  "^  "'  his  way. 
doubtless  means  w^uld  hTve    ,       T  ™^  P'=™a„ently, 
ft.     If  either  you  or  I  .tl!        I""""  '°  ""complish 
ful  conduct  of  our  affirt       •  "f ""' '»  ">«^  P  ace- 
intheplaintirs  waj  ^.n^:  ""'"""""^  - '»  get 
of  as  summarily  asour'wS       "'f  '"he  disposed 
plaintiff  is  well'^known  who"  v l""'    T""'  "'    ^'^ 

«  carried  on,  as  a  man  w^T ta^oT:  f ""  ",'  '"'"'^ 

13  not  only  useless  but 
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dangerous  to  balk  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  schemes. 
"Why  ?     Because  he  has  no  scruples  that  interfere  with 
his  pursuit  of  other  men's  property.     He  belongs  to  the 
predatory  class  of  men.     He  has  no  responsibilities  as 
to  his  future  or  regrets  as  to  his  past.     He  glories  in  his 
successful  crimes.    He  boasts  of  the  power  he  claims  to 
have  of  bending  even  the  law  to  his  purposes.     Are  we 
preparing  for  him  another  triumph  of  this  kind  ?    We 
are  western  men  ;  we  want  to  encourage  Eastern  capi- 
talists to  seek  investments  in  the  West.     One  way  to 
do  it  will  be  to  show  them  that  their  investments  in  the 
West  can  and  will  be  protected  by  the  West.     The  mis- 
fortune of  one  Eastern  property-owner  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  a  hundred  others.     It  is  just  su3h  men  as  the 
plaintiff  in  this  suit — and  not  many  like  him  would  be 
needed  to  do  it — who  ruin  the  business  of  legitimate 
mining  in  the  West." 

Another  ill-omened  pair  of  eyes  had  dwelt  upon  Jo- 
sephine's face  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  Mr. 
Craig  was  speaking.  Colonel  Harkins  considered  him- 
self a  judge  of  female  beauty,  and  decided  on  deliberate 
inspection  that  Josephine's  charms  had  not  been  over- 
stated by  rumor.  He  was  looking  at  her  when  Mr. 
Craig  unexpectedly  brought  forth  the  words,  "  Bear  in 
mind,  it  was  not  done  as  to  John  Bodewin."  The 
Colonel  was  not  a  sensitive  observer,  but  he  could  not 
fail  to  see  that  Josephine's  face  turned  scarlet,  as  if  her 
own  name  had  been  suddenly  called  in  court  in  an  ora- 
torical tone  of  voice.  He  saw  that  she  kept  her  eye» 
upon  the  speaker's  face  with  a  slight  knitting  of  the 
brows,  while  the  flu3h  in  her  cheek  subsided,  revived 
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"gain,  and  faded  into  a  mat-l-«H  „  . 
in  that  quarter,  too  Whaltl//  T?,'  "®'=  '"'^'"^"•^ 
take  after  a  coid-WoodTd  terk  I''  ""  "'^— '-to 
g"l  he  wants  till  he  has  lo«  ft  ,,  ,  """'  "'"  "l™h 
l^Se,  light  felt  harrepos  d  on  r  ' '"  "^^  °"'™^''^ 
knees.  A  '^nm.onZo^J'^,^':  °'  ^''  ''°''<"^ 
ins  of  his  ooat-lanel     Hi,  "S"'"*'  ""^  ^i"^  iin- 

«thersideofhisNapok™''m   ^'■''■''"""'  '«""''^  "^ 
™l.sn-zzledlite  thT  ,0 rt   "ffT"'''"''  ^""^  ""P^ 
'=ad.    He  nursed  an  anlifW'"''  °"  '"'  ™»«™ 
o^asionally  charged  it  f„     ^^  ''""'""'  ^''  "?»■  and 
tlie  other,  or  tipTe'dlt    '    "  °"f, ''"'"'  "^  •>'«  n«>"th  to 
blunt  beak  of  rno'e     n^f  f ^  "/""''  '"""'^^  '"^ 
nimity,  to  Mr.  Oralis  the^t'^ft  c',"**'^'''"'^^"- 
sition  of  his  methods  •  1 1^^        .      ''""'"'  ""<*  '=^P»- 
Sreat  days.  '      '  ™'' '"  ''«=^  "ne  of  Harkins's 

testified  to  the  buLitrof  the  Gem  Saf '  '"'T'  «^ 
records  of  the  eamp  had  been  kepTi.ffi;  "''"■'  ""^ 
fancy.  To  the  fact  that  hXTLh  1  "^^  °'  "^  »■ 
nndisturbed  possession  for  Idav  and  ?'"^'  '"  '>'' 
of  the  following  day     That  ,h  *  ""«'"'  "">  P^" 

Saloon  was  known  To  hav.  ''™^"'''"'  °'  '^e  Gem 

and  no  ready  Zey  That"  T'""''  ""  '^'^  P^P^''^ 
everything.  I  .JnoJtXl2  ^^  ,'^""=  '-' 
than  before  it  Sammilh       u^  "''^  ""«■"  ""e  fire 

but  a  friend  of  hrwrr'Temrrr"^'™"""  "^»  ^ 
cumstanoes  connected  wTrhtfi  '7'""^''='™^  ''*'- 
opposite  lawyer-sq„:;ir„;'';,,f^;'°-<'.  »'«'-  «" 
-  n^uch.    Another  .^nU.tT2ir^:ZtZ 
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position  of  the  boundary  mQnuments  and  declared  that 
they  had  been  changed  within  the  time  of  his  residence 
m  the  camp,  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  tears  by  the 
unsympathetic  manner  of  the  plaintiffs  counsel  and  the 
confusion  in  his  own  dates.  But  this  gentleman  had 
escaped  Mr.  Craig's  supervision  during  the  morning 
hours  and  had  stimulated  his  memory  with  unwise  po^ 
tations. 

Bodewin  took  his  place  on  the  witness-stand  in  a  oen- 
eral  silence  of  expectation.  The  real  contest  was  now 
understood  to  have  begun. 

He  testified  that  he  had  surveyed  the  Uinta  and  Ea^le 
Bird  claims  in  the  spring  of  1877.  That  he  had  be- 
lieved  Harkins  to  be  the  owner  of  both  claims  at  that 
time,  although  the  record  of  survey  for  the  Eagle  Bird 
was  made  out  in  the  name  of  James  Keesner.  '' 

The  records  of  both  surveys,  preserved  in  Bodewin's- 
note-book,  were  produced  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  ex- 
amined by  the  jury. 

Bodewin  was  shown  a  copy  of  the  present  record  and 
swore  that  it  was  not  a  true  representation  of  the  two 
claims.  He  explained  the  points  of  difference,  and  the 
new  record  was  also  given  to  the  jury  to  compare  with 
the  original  one. 

One  of  the  jurymen  asked  how  a  change  could  be 
made  m  a  record  on  paper  without  its  being  evident  on 
examination.  Bodewin  replied  that  a  new  record  could- 
be  substituted,  giving  an  entirely  different  description  of 
the  same  property,  the  records  of  the  camp  at  that  time 
not  having  been  bound  together,  but  kept  loosely  each 
one  folded  separately,  in  a  candle-box,  as  a  former  wit- 
ness had  testified. 
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Here  Air  (^    '  " 

"  It  was,"  '  ''''"'•  ""^n  called  for  the  6th  r- 

and  rifles."  ""'  °'  '"»  ««a,  armed  with  pistols 

-^^ley  did." 

»  •"•«  nervous  Int' 'ffir  ", ^■''"'^ '---- 
Wer  voice,  with  acuriUs  ITl-  *^'°^  '"  "  """^h 
heavy-lidded  eyes  raisedT'f  "^  "-'P^^on  in  his 

Craig's.  ^      "'""^  ™'  1'>'te  to  the  level  of  Mv. 

'■  Were  these  men  known  to  you?" 
They  Were  not."  '^ 

;;  Had  j^„  ever  seen  them  before?" 
his  nam:'""^"  °°^  °'  "^  ™-  before  without  ta„.i„. 
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"  state  where  on  the  road  between  here  and  the  camp 
you  met  with  this  impediment." 

"  It  was  not  on  the  direct  road'  between  here  and  tlio 
camp.'' 

"  Where  was  it  ?" 

"  It  was  on  the  trail  which  joins  that  road  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pass." 

"  You  were  then  on  your  way  to  the  pass  ?'' 

"  No."  Bodewin  could  not  resist  a  pause,  during  which 
he  enjoyed  Mr.  Craig's  ill-concealed  discomfiture,  and 
then  added  calmly  :  "  I  had  nearly  reached  the  foot  of 
the  pass  when  I  was  bvertaken  by  one  of  these  men, 
who  induced  me  to  return  with  him  to  a  spot  in  the  tim- 
ber where,  he  said,  a  man  lay  wounded  by  the  falling  of 
his  horse,  who  had  an  important  message  for  me  which 
he  would  only  deliver  in  person.  I  went  back  with  the 
supposed  messenger's  messenger,  by  the  way  of  this  trail, 
found  a  man  lying  on  the  ground  apparently  helpless 
and  in  pain  ;  I  dismounted  to  receive  his  message  and 
was  then  easily  made  prisoner." 

Bodewin  was  answering  with  reckless  promptness,  so 
far  as  the  condition  of  his  promise  would  permit.  If  Mr. 
Craig,  in  the  insanity  of  his  zeal,  insisted  upon  putting 
questions  his  witness  could  not  or  would  not  answer,  he 
must  take  the  consequences. 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  that  message  they  trapped 
you  with,  Mr.  Bodewin  ?" 

"  It  was  of  a  personal  nature." 

Mr.  Craig  did  not  press  the  question,  though  inwardly 
raging  at  Bodewin's  impertinence,  and  ?.onging  for  an 
opportunity  to  punish  it. 
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sent?"  "»  "^^  ^''^  ^'""e  you  were  ab- 

;  That  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion." 
■now  do  you  mean  ?" 

They  infonned  m/th^t  tf  TZmu t  r  J"'  •"'^'■"ed. 

hurt,  the  inference  bein.  that Tr  L      .?""  ""'  «'' 
would."  "=     "'  "  ^  ''"^  not  teep  quiet.  I 

<,«ier '"  these  circumstances  you  naturaUy  kept  pre«y 

between  vouTnd  """'*  mentioned  at  any  time 

"It  was." 

ment  ?"  •'^        capture  and  imprison- 

"w^2:nttt:.^"-'""~^--" 

solel^rtpo^SrToth".*^'  '°"'"'  «-'''-  - 

m:itd.'''""'^™"^°-ff'»'"-ofthej„.y. 

Mr.  Craig  interposed,  saying  that  his  witness  did  not 
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wish  to  criminate  those  persons   who  had  earned  into 
execution  the  plan  of  his  abduction,  regarding  them, 
with  characteristic  magnanimity,  as  tools  merely,  in  the 
hands  of  a  power  much  more  dangerous  than  themselves. 
"There  is  a  humane  breadth  of  view,"  Mr.  Craig  con- 
tinued, permitting  himself  an  attempt  at  sarcasm,  which 
he  fancied  would  escape  everybody  but  the  object  of  it, 
"  a  humane  breadth  of  view  which  but  few  of  us  can 
boast  of,  which  enables  us  to  sympathize  even  with 
those  who  have  tried  to  injure  us,  when  we  understand 
and  pity  their  circumstances.     We  look  upon  them  as- 
injured  themselves,  in  proportion  as  they  are  injuring 

us,  by  their  enslavement  to  an  evil  influence " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense  !"  said  the  lively  juryman. 
"  Tell  us  where  they  hid  you  !" 

The  court  protected  Bodewin  in  refusing  to  answer 
the  question,  perhaps  because  it  interfered  with  the 
court's  dignity  for  jurors  to  assist  at  the  examination  of 
witnesses;  but  an  unfavorable  opinion  was  inevitably 
formed  of  the  witness,  as  a  person  of  high  moral  pre- 
tersions  and  unaccountable  reserves,  whose  own  actions 
would  require  close  watching. 

This  opinion  prevailed  thenceforward  among  the  men 
who  were  present,  but  the  women  generally  respected 
Eodewin  for  keeping  his  own  secrets  and  protecting  his 
enemies.  They  were  predisposed  towards  him  for  other 
reasons  that  would  not  sound  so  well  in  statement. 
They  liked  his  youthful  slenderness  of  person,  the  easy 
way  in  which  he  wore  his  well-cut  clothes.  They  ob- 
served, those  who  were  nearest  to  him,  that  his  hands, 
although  nearly  as  brown  as  an  Indian's,  were  long, 
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S-Vfaheye,.  They  ho,  e5  h    w"!i ,'"  '"'  '■^'^^-'M-lod, 
cross-examination  °"'''  """"«  """e" on  th J 

The  court  now  took  a  recess. 


CHAPTER  XXril. 

^N  liEliUTTA--. 

-8  of  thi.  probab  ; Mti*^  '»  -W  the  b.i  .' 
^ch  airs  of  gloomy  retice!;/?"?  '"""■  >'''»  '"* 
««en.ed  to  be  so  lai^e  v  h  f         f ''"'^  ''>'»">atio„ 
part  it.  ""'"'^  '"  «<=«  of  his  desire  to  im. 

'■fcC  Bo'delf  S„f:r"'"  -'*  apparent 
"'at  Uwasa  talecallin/frb^t  Lr  "'P'"''  ^»>' 
"oss-examinationtomakewr    ,       '"'  '"'""t  »  the 

I'  had  excited  marklut^^Tn  T  '"  *  "^"'"^  J'"^'' 
those  present  who  knew  R„V  •,  "'""■'"'■'"'"' '-"ong 
cool  feUow  and  a  raanTif    ''""  ^^  ''''?""'«<'"  "s  a 
"ell  acquainted  .tk  LZlTT'' "'  ">^  ^-^ 
that  part  of  the  conn,"     "        .•'*"''•*'  J»«™'=J-«  in 
week  passed  without  a  st^L     "      ""  '''''^"  *aWy  a 

a  stage  being  stopped  and  a  file  of 
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passengers  culled  on  to  "  hold  up  their  hands."     The 

weakness  of  Bodewin's  story  was  brought  out  and  em- 

bellished  with  local  allusions  and  such  wit  as  the  speak- 

er  had  at  his  command.     He  enlarged  upon  Bodewin's 

magnanimity,  as  Mr.  Craig  had  called  it.  towards  his 

captors.     Such  magnanimity  was  certainly  unusual,  and 

to  a  stranger,  unaciuainted  with  the  character  of   the 

witness,  seemed  to  demand  some  further  explanation, 

besides  that  transcendent  Christian  forbearance  which 

the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side  had  attributed  to 

ills  witness. 

Was  the  witness  quite  sure  that  he  had  not  some 
other  and  more  natural,  not  to  say  human  reason  for 
condoning  such  a  serious  and  exasperating  offence  as  the 
lestramt  of  his  person  and  actions,  at  a  time  when  both 
were  imperatively  required  elsewhere  ?    Had  captivity 
by  chance  been  sweetened  to  him  ?     We  are  command- 
ed  to  love  our  enemies,  but  no  law,  civil  or  religious, 
that  the  counsel  could  remember,  required  a  man  to 
keep  his  enemies'  secrets,  especially  when  they  werese- 
crets  of  a  nature  likely  to  be  damaging  to  his  own  char- 

lt7  Itr  ""'''  "'"'"^  '^"  '''^''  ^^  b^^g^ins  of  that 
^\  /T/'  '"^  ^^^^  message,"  the  plaintiff's  coi  n- 
sel  asked  suddenly,  in  the  hardest  of  his  nasal  tones 
might  one  ask.  since  it  was  of  so  personal  a  nature  if 
It  was  a  message  from  a  lady  ?"  There  was  said  to  be 
a  ady  m  every  case ;  the  lawyer  hoped  this  case  was 
not  to  be  an  ungallant  exception  to  the  rule.  Bodewin 
was  again  supported  by  the  court  in  his  refusal  to  an- 
swer,  but  the  lawyer's  wit  was  of  the  kind  which  makes 
the  aveaage  juryman  grateful  to  its  author.    The  weigh- 
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i^ry  to  wonder  at  the  ^iCwea   tt  ^^ iT";'''' 
mg  to  „,.,vver  the  question,  put  to  iZ     T,  ""' 

had  been  snubbed  bv  the  rol  ^''e  juror  who 

ever  as  to  the  duplioL  of  H  '  '"  "°  '^'"''"  ''''""• 

general  feelh,«tt':|i    ttr^hl.fr'c' ""''  "'^' 
at  the  close  of  his  eJminatio  "'  '  ''''"«  """• 

"Your  Honor,  this  rests  the  case  for  the  defense  " 

rose  and  said  that  he  would  like  t  tttdu     a  /°"'''' 
nesses  in  rebuffnl      j>^^  ^      ,  "'''^oauce  a  tew  wit- 

^turned  o  et  ■seatr'  ri,:  7"  '"^""«  "«  ™°"' 
when  the  name  0^1^,  Vl"'  "°  ""'  "*'  ^"P"-' 
-ould  now  have  the  s Z  ott,  "''""""■  ^"^^ 
«he  Ka„e  Bird  over  againr^  ZZZ^  "'''  "^ 

oabin  in  the  north  wlrn;artt  ^t  "T""  '°  •"•' 
to  let  hin.  stay  there  ,1:";  1  U^'Zitl  '™ 
was  over.  That  he  had  known  BodewTn  „f  .  '""' 
-n,e  years,  through  Colonel  HarH  '  "h!"' ™' '"l' 
Harkms  had  said  Bodewin  would  never' testta"'"""' 
him  on  account  of  sompf  hi.,„  n,  .  "^  against 

at  Deadwood  three  la '"^  ""'  F™^'*  ^^'"«»  ^em 
tbat  Bodewin  ^Z!ZZC:^Tn'\7r''- 
didn't  explain  to'  them  why  he  dM      .      f      '''°"° 

'he  trial,  but  .just  .aid  hMidJt  wlrt     1  '"  '""  "° 

uiun  c  want  to  and  wouldn't, 
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n    „,u,te.l    o  stay  .l.ere  till  tl„.  U'M  was  over.     That 

Lodewm  l«d  been  to  the  cal.in  before,  not  often   b, 

onee  or  tw,ce  that  s,„n,„er  ua  ho  was  p„,„in„  1 1   h 

he  wood,.     The  cabin  h„,l  bee.t  bt.ilt'^^hree'y  a     W^ 

0-,  wlten  they  were  worki,,,  the  claim  near  i       hey 

been   back  there  s„,ce  spring.     That  they  lived  very 

«ni.  J  hat  he  and  the  witness's  danyhter  Louisa  ealle.l 
Babe,  were  always  together,  he  hei;ing  her  aho  ,t  her 
«ork  or  just  sitting,  around  looking  at  her     Tin  Babe 

to  men  hk.  Bodewu,,  that  ealled  themselves  gentlemen 
That  a  year  or  so  before  liodewin  had  sent  ifer  his  Jo 

:iZf:  "'"'  ''  """^■'■■'■^-  "-""-"  HarkinssarXt" 
a  beauty  she  was  grown.g.  That  he  set  himself  to  ,nake 
he  hke  h.m.  That  it  was  easy  done.  That  he  he 
witness,  had  been  troubled  atout  the  way  thincs  loVed 
but  bought  it  best  not  to  say  anything,'Eode:;  be'ng 
there  for  so  short  a  time  and  Habeas  innoeent  as  the 
day  she  was  born.  That  he  was  wa.ching  out  for  them 
the  evemng  before  they  went  off    Bodewin  was  siZ! 

B»b     ».       .    '."  '™"  "•'  "■«  '=»^'»'  '""'"g  l™  with 
Babe,  their  heads  close  together ;  that  he  himself  kev, 

walking  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  pulling  on  his  oW 
p.pe  and  watching  out  behind  the  trees  ;  ttot  wh  n  h 
could  not  see  them  any  longer  tor  night  comhig  on!  ho 
came  np  short  to  them  and  oKlered  them  into  the  house 
Bodewin  had  looked  mad  and  gone  straight  to  bed 
Babe  was  for  going  off  too,  but  he  had  kept  her  by  and 
given  her  a  talking  to.  p     er  oy  ana 
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lerliiips  ho  liad  l,een  l,,,,i 

""t'on  of  tlie  rooi„s  in  .l,»  '''^sor.hed  the  sit- 

'«•  water  „„d  fou,,,,  t,,„  ^^'  "''7'  l""y  Imd  .'o„e  o,it 

o'O"^'.  a.Kl  Babe  wa.s  ,J.  '  V^'  ":\"'-  li^l-vin  wa, 
">•  Tl.e  boards  of  the  L,-  f  \  '""' '""  ^""  M't 
'-"'"  for  Bodewin  tor!;;  ;,"  '""!  'f""  ""  ^" '-1« 
h"'!  gone  wronc,   it"   '  Ti     '     i""  '*'""■    "  '"^  .-irl 

^'t^'ont  to  what  .he";:. :/::"  "*;  ,""''-"»•»  -^s. 

"aiiy  round  tryi„„  t„  "i?  i-f'"'  '"'  '"-■'»«  <=■"'=»- 
"«  uo  n,other  or  ^o  „a  t  ''r  T  '"''"■  "'"'  »'-  '"- 
«ver  .,aw  hi,  gi,,  Zl  LZ  f  '"  '■•"■■  -'"y  •"">  who 
hmh.'t  had  any  chano.        ^        ™'  "  '""''  S^-     «l.o 

Here  KeZjTZrr'"  "^  ""nhin:  else 
Hia  Jean  hands  te'ret^,,;;^  "'"'T',""  '"^^  '""'  "--'• 
»'"•  the  exciton,ent:     pS^f    r "'"'''« ''°»- 
'"■■ge  and  attentive  an  a udf™.       I    ,"  P'''^'"'™  °f  ^o 
'--We.  there  was  t  e    t  ^cln    f  f  ''"  ""^^'«""'' 
%'u-e  of  unwonted  imn^  1  *'"='  ''"»««»  a 

b''  ">en,„rable  in  that T4r  "  "'  °°'"''""  '"'•^'^  '» 

JJia  1  ever  see  my  mrl  ao-a,-,,  ?"  k 
either  living  or  dead     btnr/  ^'''^'^'''^-    "Never, 
^  «^an  from  the  ca  I'i^jf  "^^  ^'^^I  ^^«r.     There  isn't 
««en  her.  and  can  speak  to  vwT'r  '  "'^'  ^^^'  ^"^  ^^^ 
-il-grownand  hanloL  Jthl     "{'  '"^  ^^^ -« 
^s  any  girl  „eed  to  ha7e      v  ,    ^  ^^"""'^  ^  ^^'^^  ' «  her 
eould  take  her  for  any  po  'r  ZT',^''''  "'"  '^^  '^^^' 
ways  from  any  of   JT  ^^^  ^""^  ^°^«  a  loner 

»yof  jour  camps,  .or  cities  either.     Sh^ 
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knew  the  look  of  the  trees  better  than  she  did  men's 
looks.     She  was  easy  lied  to." 

Being  recalled  to  his  narrative,  Keesner  went  on  to 
say  that  Tony,  his  son,  wouldn't  eat  nor  sleep,  but  was 
hunting  Bodewin,  while  he  himself  staid  by,  in  case 
Babe  should  come  home.  That  in  the  afternoon  the 
black  horse  came  straying  back  through  the  woods,  the 
saddle  on,  but  the  stirrups  crossed  over  the  saddle  and 
the  bridle  hanging  from  the  pommel.  That  the  next 
afternoon,  being  the  day  but  one  after  Babe  left,  Har- 
kins  rode  out  to  the  cabin  and  told  him  his  girl  was 
dead— dead,  but  first, deserted  by  the  man  that  led  her 
away. 

♦'  This  day  week,"  said  Keesner,  "  my  girl  was  buried 
by  strangers.     She  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  empty- 
ing of  a  car  while  she  was  crossing  the  waste-dump  up 
at  the  Eagle  Bird,  where  she'd  come  a-huntin'  for  John 
Bodewin.     Gentlemen,"  said  the  witness,  turning  his 
red,  convulsed  countenance  upon  the  jury,  "  that  man 
Bodewin  walked  behind  my  girl's  dead  body  when  they 
carried  her  up  the  hill  to  the  mine  ;  he  heard  all  the 
fuss  and  the  racket,  and  he  never  said  a  word.     He  saw 
her  layin'  there  for  the  whole  town  to  stare  at  with  the 
very  shoes  on  her  feet  she'd  followed  him  in  away  from 
her  home,  and  he  never  said  a  word ;  never  owned  to  it 
he'd  ever  set  eyes  on  her  before ;  never  once  said  she 
was  a  good  girl,  with  folks  of  her  own  belonging  to  her. 
He  let  them  say  what  they  would  of  her.     She  was 
nothin'  to  him  no  more." 

"  Why  didn't  Colonel  Harkins  say  he  knew  her  ?" 
Keesner  repeated  in.nnswer  to  the  counsel's  question. 
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•That's  what -I-rw-f  '""'"'"'  ''™  ?'   •>««»,;. 

Wait,-  says  he.  -l  Ttle^'''  ''''  i  '  ^o""  <">.  '"-• 
than  bullets  ^heZ^MnT  ^."."^  "'^  ^''^'T^ 
O"  and  IVe  waited,  Tn^now  Pv  !"'  ^""^  ^'^  ''^1' 
<=»»  ask  Anthony,  my  soTl.  '"'  "^  '*^'  '""  ^"^ 
God's  truth."  ^         "'"'!'  '*  ^very  word  ain't 

the'':ittnra:rh-'"'^'rr°  -"^^  '°-ped» 

The  case  had  gone  oft  0^1',^!,''^  """^'^  "y^""""'- 
''as  no  longef  a  one  t'l    A^°'^\«'"^  ^y<">i  him.  It 
hut  of  JohnWe^rV  'hi:  \  "tT"'' P'"?-'^' 
0  Josephine  was  weeping  C'ericall't"'"  "'  "-' 
tenng  together.  Mr  Crida  f!l!      X    M«"  "'remut-, 
■night  only  gain  strenltf       ^"^  """  ^'"'"'''^  ^tory 
that  the  wJtnls  hid  thftho,  '"^^^"S"-"'  »J  seeing 
his  ri.ht  of  cross  'esttl:     7T  ""■• '""'  »»ived 
calleu.,  1"«stiomng,  and  the  next  witness  was 

«n/rK:::Sr''r::hf;.'™!^'wee„Haricins 

stipulated  that  "Dad  "  shouli-lH'  T"?'  ^™>'  '>'"' 
used  to  do  if."  4s  tjT  ,.  .  ""^  'y'"'"  He  "  was 
-'ie  Mn.  do  thetttt     Ss td'"^  '^'"^  "^^ 
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assuring  his  confederates  that  they  were  necessary  ta 
complete  Bodewin's  disgrace,  were  not  the  stronoest 
parts  of  James  Keesner's  story.  There  remained  enouoh 
which  Tony  could  savagely  confirm  without  fear  of 
entanglement. 

There  was  only  one  more  witness  for  the  rebuttal 
The  friendship  between  Bodewin  and  Hillbury  was  not 
generally  known  to  the  excited  group  of  people  who 
awaited  the  next  development  in  the  singular  trial  •  but 
to  one  or  two  of  those  whose  suspense  was  keenest'  the 
paiufulness  of  the  scene  reached  its  climax  when'  the 
name  of  Edward  Walds  Hillbury  was  called  by  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff'. 

Mr.  Craig  was  sharply  roused  by  it.     His  old  dislike 
for  Bodewin,  lately  intensified  by  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, had  never  been  inconsistent  with  respect.     He 
looked  at  Bodewin  keenly,  and  said  to  himself    "Here 
has  been  some  cruel  lying.     Hillbury  will  be  sorry  for 
what  he  IS  going  to  do,  if  he  could  have  helped  doing 
It.     I'll  make  him   sorry  for  it !"  the  perverse  little 
lawyer  vowed  to  himself.     Now  that  there  seemed  to 
be  abundant  cause  for  distrusting  Bodewin,  he  sud- 
denly  felt  himself  bound  to  do  battle  for  him.'  Besides 
Bodewin  was  his  witness. 

Hillbury's  direct  examination  brought  out  the  fact  of 
his  accidental  visit  to  the  cabin  in  the  woods  and  his 
interview  with  Babe,  including  the  incident  of  Bode- 
wm's  photograph.  Babe  had  informed  her  father  of  this 
visit  m  detail,  knowing  him  to  be  engaged  in  a  plot  of 
some  kind  against  the  original  of  the  picture  and  hopina 
that  it  might  frighten,  or  possibly  deter  him,  throuah 
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suppose  that  Cowfel  nr-     I.  ""'"''  '^"''  '''■»  '» 

dewi,,  had  once  said  171;  '?"""  """  ^'■-  Bo- 

Colonel  Havkinrite'eatt  ""'  ""''''  '"  """'S^""" '° 
the  admission  aJT1Lr''TJ"'''''''  '""^  '>"'' 
obligation  as  a  delica  'aJd  ,  '""  'P"'^^"  "'  «>« 
that  Mr.  liodevvhroft  ,t„,  """^  °"'^'  >""  ""*'! 
in  speaking  of  qa  te I'n  ,  !  ^f  ^"^^ant  expressions 
h«  had  attached  rpaZtr*''-  ^"''  '^^^'^'od  that 

;;Atthetin.e,;rcr:::~«'-'>-o^^«- 

seriously  r     °'"1"'"'  """^  dKl  j-ou  regard  them  more 

ally  ISvemi:."!:  T  T'f'  ■"'^^'"»"'  ^  -'- 

thing  connecters  hitHha    :  I'f "'  ""'^""""^ 

«'ne  of  his  disapparane    this  t''''™"' ■""'""= 
others."  l-P^aranoe,   this  conversation   among 

MiM  at'rc:^::?:^  '"^  "1-°""  ^'^^  ^^-^  ^^ 

and  talked  with  h!  thenH  wl*'  ""'  '"=  '"'I  ^^^n 
win  had  ever  spoken  oh^-.^l- 1'"  «  ^r  Bode- 
the  Witness  repld  that  teld  "o":  ""■"'  "  °'  '"«  "^""> 

g^aph  I:::et"orn?/,«  -  «"«  «3  Photo. 
•^  "  "^"^  •    fcne  counsel  asked. 
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"  I  was." 

"  Did  you  ever  question  him  about  it  ?" 
"  I  did  not." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

"  For  one  reason,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  do  so, 
between  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  cabin  and  Mr. 
Bodewin's  disappearance." 

"  You  have  had  opportunities  since  his  return  to 
speak  to  him  about  it,  have  you  not  ?" 
"  I  have." 

"  Still  you  made  no  allusion  to  this  incident  which 
was  such  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you  ?" 
"  No,  not  directly." 

'-  Have  you  ever  in  any  way  invited  his  confidence 
Oil  this  subject  ?" 

"  In  a  general  way  I  have  invited  his  confidence  on 
tiiis  and  other  subjects." 

"  Did  he  respond  ?" 

"  He  did  not.  But  it  may  be  that  my  manner  was 
at  fault.  One  is  not  always  happy  on  such  occasions  ; 
and  It  has  never  been  my  habit  to  press  inquiries  of  a 
personal  nature  upon  my  friends." 

"  And  you  wish  I  would  be  equally  considerate  with 
you,"  the  counsel  concluded  with  a  flourish  of  courtesy 
"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Hillbury." 

Mr.   Craig  began  his  cross-examination  by  asking 
Hillbury  how  long  he  had  known  Mr.  Bodewin. 
"  Fifteen  y.ars."  was  the  reply. 

Had  their  relations  during  that  time  been  friendly  ? 
"  Yes."  ^  ' 

"  Invariably  ?" 

"  Yes." 
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-3  not  to  a  poaitilt  say  how  2  T""-  *^'  "^ 
regard  him  of  ^-u  ^  "^  ^^-  -^odewin  mitrht 

ic„d,iu  mm  at  that  monipnf  •  h„t-  <.u  ^"^©"0 

effect  o,  an  evasionTdl;  C^    \rZT\*! 
gained  his  first  point.    How  waTirt  n  ,   .'  '^'^ 

the  gravest  apprehensions  for  his  safe^  / "  '°  ^""^ 

ontt^'t'U'!:' j'".'''^  °^«™-<'  --•>  -' 

oases  o£  that  kmd  than      '  n  "'^':  "'''""^^  "'  ^»=^'».  '■> 

-ef:.  2:::ior:;h?rod?aK'"' "  - 

and  drank  a  little  more  whisky  than  w  '""""'■^' 

days;  the  search  then  resolved  ^^r  \''" 

Bodewin's  charanter  „„7?  .."">'<>  S"ssip  about 

probable  fate     Was  that  e„"„      T'  "'  "^'^  ^'  '°  ""^ 
of  fifteen  years  ?"  "®''  '°  '""^'^  »  ««"dship 

|;i^;JrsTr'''''"'''^'''*^^-«"'''-^-p'»'<. 

"  In  my  own  case,  it  was  not." 

yonrTrien/r ""  '""''  "  ""'•  '''  ^^  -■^^  '»  And 
"  I  went  in  search  of  him  myself." 
"  Oh,  indeed !    And  how  mu 


time. 


pray,  did  you 
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give  to  this  individual  search  ?"  asked  Mr.  Crai^  who 
^new  that  Hillbury  had  been  seen  in  camp  or  its  neigh- 
borhood nearly  every  day  during  Bodewin's  absence." 

A  little  more  than  half  a  day." 
_    "  I  suppose  you  found  him  ?"  Mr.  Craig  said,  with  an 
ironical  glance  at  the  jury. 

Mr  Hillbury  made  no  response  to  his  supposition. 
Were  you  satisfied  with   the  result  of  your  half-a- 
■day's  search  ?"  ^ 

"  In  one  sense,  yes." 

"  In  what  sense  was  that  ?'' 

"  In  the  sense  that  I  fdund  him." 

A  sensation  in  the  court,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr 
Oraig  s  irony  was  extinguished. 

"Where  did  you  find  him?"  he  asked  mechanically 
while  desperately  trying  to  arrange  his  future  questions' 
m  case  Hillbury's  answer  should  turn  out  to  be  as  bad 
as  iie  feared. 

"  In  the  cabin  in  the  North  woods." 
"  Which  cabin  ?" 

"  The  one  I  have  already  described,  where  I  saw  the 
photograph  of  Mr.  Bodewin." 

"  What  was  Mr.  Bodewin  doing  when  you  found  him 
as  you  say  ?"  Mr.  Craig  was  now  trusting  to  the  chance 
ot  getting  the  witness  involved  by  rapidly  multiplviua 
unimportant  questions.  Hillbury's  pale  countenance 
iacmg  him  began  to  show  signs  of  distress.  Mr  Craiff 
pressed  the  question.  ® 

"  What  was  he  doing  ?" 

"I  don't  know  tvhat  he  was  doing,"  said  Hillbury. 
with  a  kind  of  violence. 
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.  ,,    ."^  ^^^^  were  you  to  him  ?" 

ask  him  ?■'  "  ""*  "'•''  domg !    Did  you 

r  J,'"''  no'  speak  to  him." 
pray  r  "  ""  ""'  'P'^'"'  ">  "'"' '    What  did  you  -do. 

«it:;iite:";earo';n/"r'T'  "'■'^'  ^«-" 

for  some  time  undei  1  "  •  ""'.'""'  ''=«'  ''^^  "-issing 
Mr.  Bodewin  alo,"  „hi  7'''"'""'  "'  <^™S^'--  ^i 
too  much  overcome  It  '  ',  T  """'  -""^  '''"'  ^ou 
speak  to  him?'  '"""=''"^''  ''J'  y°>"-  feelings'  to 

"  He  was  not." 

*^*  Who  was  with  him  ?" 

"  A  young  woman." 

"  Any  one  else  ?" 

wl^twf  r'"''  "'^^  "™  *„e." 
"No '■  "  tugetiwr ?» 

mI  'cfig  wen!  ?n!"r  '  ?^'  "^'^  '"^^  "o-S  r' 

wrested  him.    •■  Did  Mr  Vl     ■  """"'"S    onspokeu, 
of  your  neighborhood  r  he  h       ".1  '''  ^'"'-  °'  ^no"       ' 
the  previoua^ueat-:' in  a  Lt™:'  ""' '''''"'  '"  ''"■'■ 

eyes     HeTrl'^^'f  ■ '  ^^  T"'"'  *""'"''="  "is 
and  that  the  ordeal  wa^om       '"*"'°"''  """  «  '-'' 
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But  Craig  could  not  accept  his  defeat  without  oue 
more  effort. 

"  You  were  there,  then]  not  to  find  your  friend,  but 
to  spy  upon  his  actions  ?" 

"  I  was  there  to  find  him,  to  help  him  if  he  needed 
such  help  as  I  alone  could  give  him,  to  procure  addi- 
tional help  if  required.  Finding  him  safe  and  appar- 
eutly  happy,  I  did  not  offer  my  services.  The  offer  of 
my  society  it  seemed  better,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  postpone." 

"  Have  you  ever  described  this  incident  before  ?" 

"  I  have  never  spoken*  of  it  until  to-day." 

"  You  seem  to  have  saved  it  carefully  for  the  time  it 

would  be  most  likely  to  injure  your  friend  of  fifteen 

years." 

"That  is  your  inference,  for  which  I  am  not 
responsible." 

Hillbury  was  released,  inwardly  cursing  Craig  for  a 
"  rash,  intruding  fool,"  and  v:rithing  under  his  own  re- 
volting part  in  the  day's  work.  And  Craig  could  think 
of  nothing  that  would  have  made  things  worse,  except 
to  have  had  his  wife  present  to  witness  his  blunders. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  NIGHT  AFTER  THE  TRIAL 

having  been  poetically  setaa^t  ,he" jl';  ttaf  u""' 
had  been  shameful  disclosures  »,  fV,  i,  ^^^ '  """'^ 
Touy  Keesne,  brother  1^',  he  had  "°'"i  ""' 
huntin,  ^r  Bodewi,  s.eari„^;?:rd  ^ZH^^ 
signt.    Jiets  were  bein^  offprprl  in  o,r       j  •  ,  .  '' 

of  the  city  a3  to  the  .:sTot  TCZl^:!"''^:^'"-' 

avenues  looX':L:;":t.t:rrw''d''r 
the  mountains,  setting  across  ZZ-.t^^^'r 

How  many  heart-breaks  go  to  make  „n  tV.?"        , 
a  city  at  night !    On  her  h^d  thJ^        f  *''  '™S  °' 
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thoughts.     He  had  loved  tlie  yirl  who  was  dead,  there 
had  been  a  necessity  for  secrecy,  everything  had  been 
misguided  and  misrepresented,  and  Bodewin  had  been 
too  proud  or  two  wretclied  to  explain.     That  he  had 
been  base  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  woman  who 
loved  him  to  believe.      That  he  loved  the  girl  whose 
beauty  still  ached  in  Josephine's    remembrance,    she 
could  well  believe.      That  her  death  had  complicated 
his  position  in  some  cruel  way,  she  could  understand— 
or  rather  she  tried  to  understand  nothing  ;  she  believed 
aad  suJfered.     But  the  dumb  cry  of  her  anguish  was 
not  for  herself— it  was  for  Bodewin.     Where  was  ^e 
that  night?     What  had  been  left  to  him  ?     Everything 
was  gone,  and  there  lived  not  a  soul  who  could  comfort 
him.    She  had  dreamed  that  they  two  were  strangely, 
perhaps  perilously  sympathetic,  but  while  she  had  been 
balancing  her  maidenly  subtleties  of  conduct,  th  current 
of  his  life  had  sunk  out  of  sight,  like  those  rivers  that 
run  along  in  sunshine  and  then  suddenly  disappeared 
in  the  quicksands. 

About   nine   o'clock   that    evening,   in   one  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  town,  two  pistol-shots  were  heard, 
fired  in  quick  succession.     Word  was  borne  from  street 
to  street,  with  a  clamor  of  voices  and  a  hurn-  of  feet, 
that  Harkins  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  was  dead.    It 
reached  the  great,  gas-lit  house,  with  its  tiers  of  bal- 
conied windows,  open  to  the  night,  where  Josephine 
lay ;  it  floated  up  from  smoking-room  to  parlor,  and 
pervaded  the  corridors  in  bursts  of  excited  talk.     It 
reached  Josephine's   door   in  a  sound    of  imperative 
knocking.     She  started  up.     Her  father  spoke  to  her 
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from  the  passage.    She  rose  and  opened  the  door     Ti 
rooia  was  faintly  lighted  fro.n  the'sfeet  '^    ^''^ 

by    the    stir    ,-n   tUr   V       '"^«'''^  ^^^e  been  wakened 

hear  the  shots  ?"  °  ''^ '     ^'^  ^o" 

Josephine  did  not  answer 

his..nd.erehi.oJlXfoS^^ 
liiat  last  shot  sent  Harking  fn  k;. 
"Wiw.  "T        , /^'^^ '^^"3  to  his  account !" 

her  e.:;  « JZXt?"'  """  "■»  ^™"  "-"  '" 

*;:s:xrr,o?Ki;^r^^^^^^^ 

was  keeping  wateh  of  him.    Keesn    sawTd  "' 

on  the  street.  He  rushed  ^J"''"'' ^^'\'"''^'>™  m^ 
him.  and  missed.  Cin'  fol  o,ved  E"'  T  '""'  ^' 
Mm  from  behind,  before  he  con  d!h  .  ""^  ''"^'^^ 
whirled,  and  in  the  s^'^rHart^n";.''"™" 
bar.l.  They  feU  togeth^:  hSI  "L  nfart 
never  spoke.     Keesner's  friends  »nt  i""  ,  , 

the  police  came  ud  V.„t  W.Vi!       ^  '  ^^^  '"^'«''« 

BodLn.    m^'joSS"" '''°'  "'""  ^'"  "'^''"' '" 
God  ■"Th'l"'',™'  '"!;'""«  °"  ^''  f"*^''^  »'='=k.     ..  Thank 
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now  he  had  no  plans,  only  to  get  out  of  the  town  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  alone.  Across  the  plains  many 
roads  and  trails  led  towards  the  distant  mountain 
passes,  to  the  south  and  west. 

Baldy  had  found  a  trail  and  was  following  it,  with 
his  head  low,  his  ears  playing  backwards  and  forwards, 
knowing  that  his  master  had  given  him  the  direction 
of  their  course,  and  intelligently  responsive  to  the  trust. 
Where  he  was  going,  what  he  was  going  to  do,  Bode- 
win  did  not  yet  know.      It  was  enough  for  the  present 
that  he  was  in  motion.      But  the  motion  was  not  so 
rapid  or  so  exciting  a?  to  take  the  place  of  thought. 
The  darkness   was  peopled  with  faces,  poignant  with 
wounded  surprise  or  reproach  or  contempt,  their  looks 
all  concentrated  upon  himself    as  in  a  night-mare. 
Babe  Keesner's  face  he  saw  more  constantly  and  vividly 
than  any  other.     Although   he  could   not   definately 
accuse  himself,  his  conscience  was  not  clear  wlien  he 
thought  of  lier.     Of  all  who  had  suffered  through  him, 
she  had  suffered  most,  and  she  had  lost  everything. 
Now  that  it  was  too  late  he  could  see  the  madness  of 
his  course  with  regard  to  her— the  blind  pertinacity 
witn  which  he  had  kept  that  wild  and  foolish  promise 
her  death  had  extorted  from  him.     From    the  ni(»ht 
when  he  followed  the  wagon  that  bore  her  body  to  the 
camp,  he  had  felt  that  he  was  marked  for  trouble  ;  but 
he  had  not  forseen  that  it  could  involve  any  one  but 
himself.     He  might  have  asked  for  another  hearing  at 
the  trial,  for  Babe's  sake  if  not  for  his  own,  but  he 
could  not  have  gone  on  the  witness-stand  again  without 
being  summoned  and  questioned  by  Craig — Craig,  who- 


«ould  not  know  what 
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exa„,i„ation  of  HiiZy    '^^'^'""'''f  ^y  his  -rosa- 
allowed  to  telJ  -a"    „Z'    ,^    "'°"'''  ""'  ''»™  l-""" 

appeal  ,nast  have  beeTmadl  ''"'""'  ''"^^  '°  "'"'^''  «« 
that  had  been  hro^nZtXT""'  '''  °""  ""■•''■  ""d 
some  of  the  excuses  wliTn!:        """"■    ^''"^^  "'-^ 
which  covered  so  ZuILT  '"'"'''  '<"■  »  silence 
explanation  of  iu^yl^^h°"^r'''  >""  ""e  true 
nature  of  the  man  htsd       n  ""  ''"  ^^'''<">'' '"  'he 
well  would  have  be.r         ■     ,°  """  *'"'  ''•'"'w  him 
after  hearing"  s  IZt^"''"  '""  '"  "^  '"-^^ 
assemblage  o°f  me., TeadvTo  ™"''  """^  "'''''-  - 
guilty-even  had  t  C'  "  « ""    '°  ''''"™  "^ 

present  to  whom  his  ds!!     """/"^  "  ^'"Sle  person 

Hillbury-HiUbury    who!    LT        t""^  ">^"  "> 
the  case  against  him  "™^  '''"'  ''""'Pleted 

'eff:?rr  cfo;t::ras\vtf ,  °^  ^°-^-^- 

felt  in  witnessing  WsThame     tl  f-',  '"'■"""'"<' 
hranded  him  for  life     rJ    ,  '™'  ^<^''<'  had 

hut  a  few  people  but  it  7  "'  ''  ""^  '^"<'-'  to 
could  hear  the  st^  o  it  "l'  '"'"''■  ^'^^""^  '^ 
he  had  ever  been  known  Z  '"  ''"'■>'  ""j'  «''>">■« 
but  to  live  it  down  TL  Z     T"  ""'""S  to  be  done 

his  life.    He  hi  ZXT    T  ""'  '^'' '°  ''''"  <" 
never  die.    In  the  meantime'  T    ^''  ''  '^  "^  =''»>J'l 
justice  and  give  1,11^2        ',  """""  ""  ^^''''e  the 
true  story  to  t1!""        '^f  consolation  of  tellin.  .he 
-  y  to  „„.ep„,„e.    That  she  would  believe  hm 
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without  proofs,  he  did  not  doubt.  Such  generous  be- 
lief was  one  of  the  necessities  of  her  nature.  He  would 
get  away  into  some  corner  of  the  world  where  he  was 
not  known,  and  think,  it  all  over  and  write  her  a  letter. 
Already  there  was  a  strange,  poor  comfort  in  the 
thought. 


CHAPTEE    XXV. 


.     JOSEPHINE  AND  HILLBURY. 

JOSEPHINE  had  been  home  nearly  a  month  when 
Bodewin's  letter  came.  It  was  a  thick  letter  with 
the  postmark  only  of  some  railroad  on  the  envelope. 
She  opened  it,  with  the  joyless  certainty  that  she  was 
to  read  the  story  of  Babe  Keesner  written  by  her  un- 
happy lover.  There  were  a  number  of  sheets  closely 
written,  without  date  or  signature,  and  within  them  was 
a  note  addressed  to  herself.     She  read  : 

«Mt  dkar  Miss  Newbold  :  When  I  asked  you  on  the  night  of 
Babe  Keesner's  death  if  you  could  still  have  faith  in  me,  even  if 
circumstances  condemned  me,  I  spoke  in  weakness,  foreseeing  what 
some  of  the  consequences  of  that  night  were  likely  to  be,  and  feeling 
that  the  one  thing  I  could  not  bear  was  that  you  should  doubt  me. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  me,  even  now,  to  remember  how  readily  and 
cordially  you  replied  to  my  presumptuous  claim  upon  your  faith. 
You  were  in  distress  yourself  that  night.  I  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered you,  yet  I  remember  you  did  not  shrink  from  me  or  evade  my 
selfish  question.    You  must  have  thought  of  it  in  the  court-room,  aud. 


it  must  have  seemed  to  you  a  8hft««i 

to  have  taken  of  your  rneltr/LTL?"!^  ^'^^^^^^  ^^  - 

doubt  theU  :rZr.zizTjjr  '-''^'  --  -•"  -t 

unhappy  acquaintance  with  the  K  Jl      ^    '  '"'^'"''^  ^^^V  of  mv 
capture  by  the  father  and  on'  omyTa;:''^:^'^  '""  ^''^  »•-' -^  -7 
fore  her  death.    So  one  who  believed  Z^  ^  ' '''  '^"^''*^'  "- 
^^eved  mine,  had  I  insisted  upon  te  Lu     !^     ''"'^  ^""'^^  have 
Babe's  good  name  and  my  own     h.  '         '°"'''-''"°'"  ^o  save 

could  not  tell  it  there  and  the!    '        "  ""'''  ''''''  '^^^ons  why  r 

"  I  put  it  in  your  hands  n«»  * 
or,  if  jou  think  betto,  ,o  I'll  ttZtT  "  "'°»  "  "»^  ""«„, 
con«y«l  ,„j,„„  b      ,     For  it  anil.*      T"  "°°"°  ">»"«"•■• 

«^  ont.  It  .n^  ,„  „,  ^„^,^^  l:;;,:",';^^""'  ^»"-.n  b„. ,,: 

The  story  Josephine  put  ca»f„ii„ 

when  it  should  be  needed    b,?! J  ^  """^  '°''  *"  «">« 

Bodewin  to  herselfa  one  ,i;eHn,    ,'"'**'  "'^  f™™ 

read  over  and  over  the  lords  if   ^T  *'">  ''»'■•  "'«' 

himself  her  lover.   Foraltoe  \T    f  '''  ''^''  ■'^"^d 

as  well  as  trustin..  that  h.        ^'''  *"  J^^  "'  ""'owiu, 

-Wshjoyofku„VjLtrhl'''''jT/"''  "•"  -- 
the  thought  of  his  seff  erife    but       '   "  ""' ""' '"  '«»^ 
herself,  eaoh  day  with  a  shL       "'°"  '^^  "^S""  '»  "'k 
exile  was  to  last'  He  hld^    ~Sf''''''  '""«  '"'' 
of  an  answer  to  his  letter     Shl  T  °'"  ^"^  ''"Pe 

hidden  himself.    She  seamhed  th         """  "'''"'*  ■»«  """d 
items  from  the  remotest  slat     !  ""''"^  '<"■  P^'-^"-" 
her  heart  stood  stiuTt,?^  L™  ^f  "'^-.  »-^  "f'en 
feared  to  read  the  record  or°.ome  jo,   >    T'  *'"'  ^'"^ 
togedy  of  which  she  had  no  nl     7^  ''?!"'■  '"  ">* 
9  P""-    ™e  could  not  brin- 
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herself  to  show  Bodewiu's  letter  to  her  father  ;  his  jus- 
tification in  that  quarter  she  felt  must  come  through 
some  one  else  besides  herself.  Her  life  was  full  of  duties 
and  little  cares  that  once  had  made  her  sufi&ciently 
happy,  but  now  it  seemed  to  her  like  the  swollen  No- 
vember currents  of  the  river  that  flowed  past  her  win- 
dow— heavily  circling  and  swooning  back  upon  itself, 
yet  borne  helplessly  onward. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Hillbury,  on  his  way  to 
New  York,  passed  through  Kansas  City  and  stopped 
o\er  one  train  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Josephine.  He  sent 
her  a  note  from  his  hotej  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival, 
asking  her  permission  to  call  in  the  afternoon. 

Josephine  welcomed  this  opportunity  as  the  one  she 
had  long  waited  for.  Hillbury,  of  all  others,  was  the  one 
whom  it  most  concerned  to  hear  Babe  Keesner's  story — 
the  one  it  most  behooved  to  cancel,  as  far  as  might  be, 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done.  She  would  not  trust 
herself  with  Bodewin's  defense.  Hillbury  should  have 
the  story  as  it  had  been  given  to  her,  in  the  very  words 
of  Bodewin's  letter. 

In  the  weeks  since  the  trial,  Hillbury  had  been  set- 
tling with  himself  in  regard  to  Josephine.  He  had  come 
to  a  decision  none  the  less  impassioned  that  it  was  tardy 
and  deliberate.  He  loved  her ;  she  was  everything  his 
wife  should  be,  except  that  in  some  ways  she  needed  de- 
velopment. He  felt  that  he  was  singularly  fitted  for 
the  happy  task  of  aiding  that  development.  It  was*not 
in  Hillbury's  nature  to  be  humble,  even  in  his  love. 
Why  should  h%  be,  indeed  ?  He  was  thoroughly  equip- 
ped and  disciplined  for  exact  work  and  refined  enjoy- 
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Itself  had  been  solved  by  h  m  in  ^  "'  ■' P^-e^'ented 
manner.  The  problem  L,"  ,  ""^  satisfactory 
young  woman,  who'e  di^''"  """^  ™^  '"i^  ^«»«f"^ 
lieved  in  and  'Cd  to  rve'T'h  'T  '""  "^  ^»- 
progress  of  Bodewin's  infl,,!  ''*^°''«<'  ""e 

e-iosity,  but  later  vvth  dee"  r™""  '"'  "'  «'^'  "i'" 
ence  was  at  an  end  Zw  it  ^  ""''"•  '^^'  '"«"- 
that  it  could  havesnrvTvMlr™''T"'""'' '"  """"-ry 

Th.  juxtaposition  ^JHltr"""'  °'  "■'^  '"'"^ 
piness  to  be  ■•         -e  ,„'  u,      ''"?''"'««''■  ^"PPosing  h.p. 

was  painful.  :.  .  utJlTl  T^''  '"""'''  '""""^ 
Nemesis  that  had  ovrtZnf/' .'""■'  ?"'»>  "»<'  ">« 
Peased  by  any  privTe  ^  ^^yZ:,?"  ""'  "=  "f 

Did  HiUbury  but  knowT T  "  """■• 

and  the  trouble  of  mindTth.T"'  '"■■  «'  f™nd, 
his  own  share  in  Tdew  i    ""I  ''■"'  '"S^*™  "'* 
mach  to  soften  his  S  of  ind°°",T'"°"'  *'«'  -J™* 
■the  gate  of  his  welC^d   r fofK  '"  ''"^■' 
He  was  surprised  to  find  how  T  .    ^"^^  '"• 

-:^  whae  he  waited  fo.X-:X-„-- 

thei:™::ot^omrrbit^"rr'^'^^»«-<'°- 

not  more  than  her  eameL,  ^'''.'"'^'"yn'P'-essedhin, 
ness  of  herself.  She  dS  „ot  t  ^  . '"'''^  «noo„scious- 
a  gladness  that  was  1  „!  t' ''"  '"'  ''^'^  'howed 
not  humble,  bl  Cw  sTotsT  uH^T'  """""^  "- 
could  not  take  that  unlwct    d       "'^"-^'shted.    He 

---    He  would  h-re-a!^-:-:-; 


^^J^i^^l^virf^'r"  • 
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before  he  would  h;  /e  earned  such  a  beautiful  look  of 
greetiug  as  that.  It  troubled  him  to  think  of  the  un- 
known agencies  that  might  be  swaying  her  life  away 
from  him,  even  during  these  moments  she  was  appa- 
rently giving  to  him.  i  She  held  a  bulky  letter,  which 
she  kept  in  her  hands,  bending  and  crushing  it,  while 
she  replied  to  his  inquiries  about  her  father  and  the  in- 
cidents of  their  journey.  For  some  time  they  talked  of 
indifferent  things,  carefully  on  Hillbury's  part,  avoiding 
any  allusion  to  then'  common  experiences  in  the  camp, 
or  to  any  person  connected  with  them.  It  was  Hill- 
bury's intention  to  commence  again  on  a  new  basis  with 
Josephine,  ignoring  as  far  as  possible  the  unfortunate 
beginning  of  their  aco^uaintance— ignoring  it  until  they 
had  become  intimate  enough  to  return  to  it  from  a  com- 
mon point  of  view.  Then  they  would  talk  of  it  together,, 
with  assured  sympathy,  as  of  everything  else  in  both  of 
their  lives  that  had  been  remembered  with  pleasure  or 
with  pain.  This  thought  stealing  into  his  mind  was  al- 
most confusing  in  its  sweetness.  There  was  a  little  si- 
lence. Then  Josephine  bent  towards  him  suddenly,  her 
hands  clasped  over  the  letter  in  her  lap.  "We  are 
think  ng  of  the  same  thing,  I  know.  Why  should  we 
not  speak  of  it?"  she  said,  looking  almost  imploringly 
at  Hillbury. 

"  Of  what  are  you  thinking  ?''  he  asked. 
"  Of  the  day  when  I  saw  you  last.  It  seems  to  me  I 
have  thought  of  nothing  else  ever  since. '  She  did  not 
see  that  her  words  were  a  blow  to  Hillbury.  "  I  know," 
she  went  on,  '*  how  you  must  have  suffered  in  doing 
what  they  made  you  do.     It  was  worse  for  you  almost 
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"  How  strann-e  it  ic  "  ^v, 

-en  than  falsehood  it  e        jh"       T'  "™"^  '"^«  ■ 
""'^wasthep.ooMhaUied'    """'^  ''^^  '^™"^' 

^''li^avethetr.Xetr*'"'"'^- 

those  fatal  omission,  hi         ,'  """  """J'-    All 

i'  towards  Hillbu'y  y™  "P!"""  *■■'  '^"^'  *'">  heW 
-he  made  no  m^mej  tZr"'/'"  ^"^  ,"■«-' 
of  all  others  who  „,^  ^ead  it "  "  ™  "'"  ""^ 

to  me  ?•■  "''"'  "'  "'''J'  was  it  not  addressed 

-« telS  *,~HeT"  ^"^"^''^''  -">  "■<' 
not  in  his  own     Burher^         T'""  '»  '"^'-  "e^nse. 
In  telling  the  tenth  ab„n/rT""^  his  are  ine.tricable 
has  been  misjn^eS"  "■•  ''  """™  """he  himself 

<H<- l^ThildSea't^  """  ""^  "''P"-^  -<• 
«elf.    A  man  owes  the  trlT^  'u  """'^  "'^^"e'^  hin,. 
at  all  time,,  and  at  e  tl,!  "^"t  ''""'^" '" '''»  '™"d^ 
The  trial  wL  one  of  th'T       '■'  *'  °"''  ''  '»  ^'  "en. 
right  to  make  omissoi-nTT'"'-    ^^'^'^  had  no 

--Hatis.cr:f::;s:tiT»^v,^^^^^^^^^^ 
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"  But  one  may  become  involved  through  sympathy — 
through  tenderness  for  others.  He  was  bouud  by  a 
promise  to  one  who  was  dying,  absolutely  helpless  and 
at  his  mercy." 

It  was  unfortunate  that  these  hastily  chosen  words  of 
Josephine's  called  up  a  picture  that  was  almost  revolt- 
ing to  a  man  of  Hillbury's  stern  probity  and  hatred  of 
morbid  sentiment.  "  I  cannot  imagine,"  he  replied  with 
deep-toned  impatience,  "  any  circumstances  that  should 
excuse  a  man  for  making  an  unconditional  promise  to 
conceal  the  truth,  or  a  part  of  it." 

"It  is  very  possible  that  you  cannot,"  said  Jose- 
phine ;  "  but  that  was  riot  the  question  at  the  triaL 
The  charges  they  made  against  him  there  are  answered 
in  this  letter.  Your  own  statements  are  answered.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  read  it,"  She  offered  him  the  letter 
again.  She  was  hurt  and  disappointed  by  Hillbury's 
manner.  She  had  expected  that  he  would  welcome  Bo- 
dewin's  explanations  with  unhesitating  joy,  but  now  it 
seemed  as  if  he  required  some  indorsement  of  the  mes- 
sage itself.  He  took  the  letter,  and  was  about  to  put  it 
away  in  his  pocket-book,  when  Josephine  interposed : 
"  Oh,  I  cannot  give  it  up  to  you ;  I  must  ask  you  to 
read  it  now.     There  are  not  many  pages." 

"  I  will  return  it  to  you  promptly,"  said  Hillbury. 
"  I  would  rather  read  it,  if  you  please,  when  I  am  alone ;. ' 
you  think  me  possibly  more  indifferent  in  this  matter 
thau'I  am." 

It  was  impossible  for  Josephine  to  explain  to  Hill- 
bury  her  feeling  of  passionate  proprietorship  in  Bode- 
win's  letter.     It  had  come  like  a  revelation,  vouchsafed 
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o?  ht in  tr  ^^^^^         ,f  -^«  -^  Efficient  plf 
day.  Her  pridel.    .   it      -^'^  ^''^^  ^^^'^  ^^' «^^«  ^o^' a 

Keaci  It  to  me  yourself."  said  Hillbury  suddenlv 
-^^le  words  will  come  home  to  me  more  if  T  h!      ^  ^* 
utterp-l ''    TT^  ,  "  ®  "  ^  hear  them 

uttered.      He  was  not  slow  to  comprehend  hor-  *■    i- 

She  hesitated  but  a  moment  over  the  alternative 

a^'  r„  f  ,  m"'  J'^fl"""""  ^as  his  own  sentence 
the  e_    There  was  no  mistaking  the  source  of  this  na 
Te  b  o:^rr  "f  ?"'^''  *"  '"^S'^'-^  voice  an'  i 

.eLrhr^:is::\r-^rLe^rrntr 

he  W  on,,  the  coM,  endurin/pet'oTre  ^r    „  t 
a  wrong  unconsciously  committed,  but  no  less  cru.l  Z 

ts  consequences.    He  saw  where  he  had  fe  lel  h    h 

fa  th  towards  his  friend.     Failure,  or  mistake,  o,  an 

kind  were  bitter  things  for  HiUburv  tr>  .^l,       >  T^ 

but  whilo  1,      1      ,     o'  '"•  niiiDury  to  acknowledge- 

while  he  silently  owned  his  shortcoming  his  habit 
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of  justice  made  him  just,  even  to  himself.  He  did  not 
accuse  himself  extravagantly.  He  had  judged  his 
friend  only  as  he  himself  would  have  submitted  to  be 
judged  by  others. 

When  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  Josephine  came 
to  the  incident  of  the  photograph,  Hillbury  interrupted 
her.  He  did  not  understand  Bode  win's  allusion  to  his 
relations  with  Harkins  through  the  death  of  his  sister. 
Josephine  laid  down  the  letter  and  repeated  to  him  the 
story  of  Ellen  Eustace's  death. 

"  Was  that  the  '  obligation  '—the  '  delicate  personal 
obligation'  that  Bodewin  suffered  from?"  Hillbury 
exclaimed.  "  Poor  fellow*!"  he  added  gentlv.  Bodewin's 
family  pride  and  his  sensitiveness  through  his  sister 
would  be  sure  to  touch  Hillbury  far  more  nearly  than 
any  entanglement  of  seutiment,  of  gratitude,  with  a 
young  woman  of  a  class  beneath  him. 

"  How  strange  that  he  never  told  you  that  story  !" 
Josephine  murmured  in  the  pause. 

"  May  I  add  how  strange  that  he  told  it  to  you  !" 

Josephine  hung  her  head.     "  Before  the  trial,"  she 

explained  falteringly,  "  he  had  t.^ld  me  many  things 

about  himself  which  our  short  ,  ;quaintauce  did  not 

entitle  me  to  know.     But  it  camf-  about  through  my 

presuming  to  ask  him  why  he  would  not  be  my  father's 

witness."    Josephine  felt  how  Hillbury  would  regard 

this  statement.     When  the  story  had  progressed  as  far 

as  the  scene  on  the  porch,  when  Babe  had  submitted  to 

have  her  eye  treated,  the  reader  laid  the  letter  down 

and  look'ed  at  Hillbury.    "  Is  it  not  true,"  she  said 

"  that  proofs  can  lie  ?    The  only  thing  that  can  be 
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f-'W  «  character.    A  man  th.Vf 
ia^one.    His  friends  I  ?wlf^/'"'  °"  '^"^^ 
and-forgive  m,-l  tlwi^'  ^/'•»'"  k"""  "hat  it  is. 
''ardly  the  evidence  0^1^^     "f  '"'  ""  '^"'>^»«« 
>"«  once  beeu  givel"  '"''  '''»'''*  "'«  fa^'h  that 

"  Josephine  was  merciless  it  „      , 
^^med  ,0  her  so  little  moved  "'""^  """'•"y 

Spare  me,"  he  sail)  i„     1 
the  better  par  •  b„tT-  •*"  ™'*-     "  ^""^^  was 

•    f"%  measuTa'  ma  C  4mTt"'  "''"  ™'^  =>  -n  In 
a  thing  ,«» i,  tremeido^"?"""-    ^"^  "'"  ^H'^^  of 

He  ^tiU  held  his  hat  L  1      """'''"'  "''«■*  ^he  sat. 

.  her  hand  in  farewell    h/  "?'.'"'*  "'  '''  "^^t  over 

dressed  and  irreproa  habl.  .f.     '^  "'"'''^  "  P«*ctly 

W    Yet  never    fht  wl  ^P  f"™  '*"S  "' 
deeply  moved.  ''°  ''*'^»''«  had  he  been  so 

hat  I  have  learnAW   e« 

•»akes  it  necessary  Z^fJ"'n  ^""^  ^^'  ^'-'^K 

«°on  as  possible.  'cTy'.tC  "\'°'"'  '^°''^"'"  ^ 

'  J  have  no  idea  "7-^  t       "^  "''«'«  he  is  ?» 

•■  u„o  "."O'oea.   said  Josephine 

,,-"7 '>f  letter  give  no  clew" 
She  shook  her  head     H.,       ' 

giving  way,  and  she  could  not  rTr®""  ""^'^  "-ere 

"  Wherever  he  is  '•  sdj   ^  ,  f"''  ''^''^^'f  to  speak. 
«ad  accent,   "  I  wm'fiX^'"';"^^,^'^'^.  i»  his  fine, 
f  e  him  I  shall  wish  to  savll      ^u  ''™S-    ^^en  I 
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mine,"  he  continued, — "  can  you  not  give  me  the  right 
words  to  say?  There  must  be  no  more  bhindering. 
What  shall  I  pay  that  will  be  most  sure  to  bring  him 
back  to  us  ,' 

"  Oh,"  said  Josephine,  "  if  you  find  him  tell  him  I 
wish  to  see  him;  I  have  something  to  say  to  him 
myself." 

"  I  will  find  him,"  Hillbury  repeated,  "  and  he  will 
come." 

"  I  will  find  him,  and  he  will  come  !"  Many  times, 
in  the  days  that  followed  Hillbury's  visit,  Josephine 
repeated  these  words  to  herself,  and  saw  again  his  sad 
yet  satisfied  smile  of  prophecy.  She  lived  upon  the 
words  until  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  XXVr. 

THE  DESEKT  STATION. 

station  on  the  desert  „k;  '  Passengers  at  a 

It  was  not  a Ve!  'steH  "  "T"-  "'"'  "  ""ter-tank. 
there  „„ti,  t^tCZ  Z  '"a?"  "''"  -""  ^'°P 
"jerky"  would  arrive  Fa  tl  h  ""r"^™"'"'"'"'  " 
obscure  habitation  o7Z  n  tht  ?  ""'  ''™»  «»"'« 
thence  to  it,  ne«  12  ,  ^"'''  "'"^  '^''tinue 
But  even  thi  Xh  ncrof  °''  '""'^  ""''  ""y- 
the  sympathetfc  ca^-tad  of  , 'T™'  """  ™'  '^"»"°  '" 
abandoning  two  ofThl  »^«"»<^'-s  who  were  now 

The  seiwrvoted  ""'  '°  "■^'''  '"te. 

youth  and IrnitT  ""■",''  *""'-  »  l"-  "^'t 
were  interest^,  in  an  °  f™"'  '^  several  years.    Both 

the  contrast  be^w  en  h'STnV;    '  "  ''  *"  """'"^'^ 

girl  was  quietly  but  inf!^        f     ^^  ™rrounding.,,  the 

of  the  summed  fa,M      '^""'^  ^''''"^  '»  'he  height 

world  whe,rthe  «»",       '"""  '^'^  '°-™'^' '"  'ho 

they  pass.    'H^hi te  t "/''  '  '"""'^  °'  ""^  "^^^o"'  "' 

porter  who  carted  the  r  ban  m'"""  *''  '^"'^"■'S  'he 
thur  haud-luggage,  the  young  woman 
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walked  to  the  end  of  the  short  platform  and  stood  there 
lookn     before  her  eagerly.     In  her  happy  eyes  there 
was  something  like  recognition  of  the  scene,  or  a  remem- 
brance of  some  other  scene   which  it  vividly  recalled. 
Strongly   characterized   us   it  was,   there   was  indeed 
Jiothmg  singular  in  the  view.     Hundreds  of  miles  of 
such  country  can  be  seen  hy  the  traveler  west  of  the 
Missouri  L'iver.     The  sage-brush  was  turning  gray  with 
the  long   summer's  deepening  dust ;  the   blue   of  the 
cloudless  sky  was  darker  than  the  sun-blanched  plain  ; 
nsmg  afar  off  where  sky  and  desert  meet,  a  range  of 
peaks  showed  their  snow-covered  tops,  like  white  sails 
on  the  horizon.  < 

Ti)e  young  girl  and  her  traveling  companion  stood 
side  by  side  as  the  train  moved  off,  watching  the  little 
colony,  of  which  they  had  lately  been  a  part,  receding 
from  their  gaze  dovMi  the  lessening  lines  of  the  track. 
Two  or  three  heads  looked  back  at  them  from  open 
windows.     A  young  man  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
rear  car  waved  his  hat  to  them,  with  the  compassion  of 
one  who  goes  with  the  majority  for  the  pathetic  mino- 
rity left  behind. 

The  two  who  were  in  the  minority  did  not  respond  ; 
they  turned  and  smiled  at  each  other. 

"  They  are  sorry  for  us  !"  said  Josephine. 

The  man  on  the  rear  car  was  a  mere  speck  in  the 
distance.  Bodewin  stooped  and  kissed  her  for  the  look 
with  which  she  said  those  words. 

The  noise  of  the  train  died  away,  and  they  were  left 
standing  alone  on  the  heated  boards  of  the  platform, 
enfolded  in  the  stillness  of  the  d«sert.     Gradually  their 
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s'unnej  enrs  became  „ 
--'i^  around  I      "irr";"  ""^  '™"«''  »"«e  „r 
«%  satisfied  hi.  crioatv  w  M    ''""^"''  "''"  '""1  P-" 

-«1  r„,.,i,„,  ,  ,.e,v»p  "!,"::,  ■"'^-.'  "'"fe.  could  1« 
"«  floor  within.     The  I,n,  •  ""''""■"""g  »  "hair  across 
f »Ph  .uaohino  a,„er  ..       ::'  "t'"^''  ^'^"'^  "f  'he  tola 
"O'ee  of  the  world  the/h„d  I,  ,     '''".■""■■'>■'  '''''«  'h» 
^«*.    Xhe  wind  fromoTtlV'""""""""  '"^^-e 
*««^.  3ee,ned  to  call  to  then  f  ..f'":'"  "'"'■'"S  '»  'hoir 
"•h-ther  they  were  ventu     ,?.„      u       '  ""'""'«"'  ««i"9 
^'-  Putstretched  arm! td  I   f  ""^f    ■'''*P'""«  "''cd 
m  that  was  keen  witl  t|,!     """"'  "  '""'  "  'hrill  of 
"'^  wind  of  the  higiTvl    ';  7r''  f  P'""-    I'  "as 
had  ridden  together-  T"     .7    "■'  ''"^  ""<!  i^odewin 

lay,  alone  with  her  angnieh  tt   °         '■*""  ""'^"^  »he 

Wnd  of  the  great  K:r  W^  t  "ft  7'  """''  ""^  «»'• 

Wowing  up  through  .^ates  nf !'       '  '"='™'  "■"'  «ron» 

over  miles  of  dry  sa™,  ^         '  °'^'' """""«'"  ran^' 

-vin«  bands  of 'wi  ,™'  ™;s      -  "^  P'aymates  ar   tS 

-"■oh  it  weaves  int   ^^  '"  /  °  ""*  "'">««'» 
banners  before  it!    w: 'f  f  '='°"'^«  and  carries  like 
toeiess  energy  and  lit"  hS'"°', -"  ofhope.o 
Who  that  has  heard  its  cIlli,?Kr      ""  ""'satisfy, 
■n  the  mountain  vallevs  1         '  '''''"■  o"-  "«  whiswr 

low.  to  prove  the  ^^XZT'  '\  '""=»="  '»  f^- 

^  '  ^  ^^^^  the  prophecy ! 

THE  EXD. 


